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Iſaac Bickerftaff, Eſq; 


T. E following Treatiſe being ſubmitted to 


1 


Cenſure, that I may paſs it with Integi ity 

mult declare, That as Grammar in general 
on all hands ailow'd the Foundation of All Arts af 
Sciences, ſo it appears to me, that this Grammarl 
the Engliſh Teague has done that Juſtice to our II 
guage Which, till now, it never obtain'd. The 1 
will improve the moſt ignorant, and the Notes wif 
imploy the moſt Learned. I therefore enjoin all WG 
Female Correſpondents to Buy, Read, and Study Wh — 
Grammar, that their Letters may be ſomething 0 
Enigmatic: Ard on all my Male Correſpondents li — 
wiſe, who make no Conſcience of Falſe-Spelling 4 
Falſe-Engliſh, I lay the ſame Injunction, on Pain 
having their Epiles expos'd in their own proper Dr 
in my Lucubrations. 
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in a ſhorter and more eaſy Method than any yet ex- 

tant; to which is added a Catalogue of the Princi- 
al kili.n Authors and their Works, and an Account of the 
eſt Editions of them. By the Reverend Mr. Bt Chaplain 
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Points of Law debated and adjudged. In Six Volumes in 
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Grammar, we find, ſtirr d up the Emulation of two Grn- 
tlemen to give the Town their Performances in this kind: 
firſt is cal'd, An Eſſay towards a Practical Engliſh 


Gramma r; the laſt had th: emphatic Title of T HE Engliſh 
 Erammar; or an Eſſay on the Art of Grammar apply'd to, 


exemplify'd in, the Engliſh Tongue. We were ig 


es that two ſuch Gentlemen of Letters, whoſe Time had 
en devoted to the Inſtraction of others in the Latin and Greek ' 
wammar, won d make ſome farther Progreſs in, and furniſh 
ter Helps, and more eaſie Methods to, the Engliſh Stadent 
bis Mother-Tongue, than we who never had employ'd our Time | 


it bat Way. Had we found what we expeſted in tbem, we ſhou'd 

it have given ourſelves any fartber Troable of Reviſing our own 
ga Second Impreſſion; ſatisfy d with the Honour of opening a 
| for ſuch glorious Improvements. But we are apt to believe, 
be very Qualification, from which we expected a more excel- 
law: Produtien, was ths Cauſe of the little Progreſs they made in 
@©i/covery that had ſo fairly been laid before them by Dr. Wallis 


and Ourſelves : For Cuſtom has ſo ſirong a Force on the Mind, 


thet it paſſes with the bulk of Mankind for Reaſon and Sacred 
Nit. Lbe Iriſh thought themſelves * N by the Law that 
id them to draw with their Horſes Tails, and that becaaſe 
ir Anteſtors bad known no better Way of doing it: And Per- 
ſans who bave not only been Educated themſelves, but have bred 
bothers in à particular Method, muſt have a great Bright- 
wo of Soul to diſcover its Errors, and forſake them. 
Abe firſt Eſſayiſt has indeed, partly quitted the old Trath, but 
Aact prevail with himſelf to quit it entirely. The ſecond is 
% from parting with a Tittle of the old Greek and Latin 


Mbſcurity and Confuſion, for want of Method, that his Book 
be of little Uſe to the Inſtruction of the Ig norant; and the 
Wer hes ſo little Regard to the Engliſh Tongue, that in the 


> 
2 of his Book be is gailty of an evident Miſnomer, it being 


more an Engliſh Grammar, than a Chineſe, 

Lat the firſt Efſayiſt bas no Method, is plain from his very 
Muſſion of Grammar; for having divided Grammar into four 
& A.2 Parts, 


e, that be pours in a new Poſſe upon us. The firſt is ſo ſull 


H E Publication and Sacceſs of the Firſt Edition of this , 


„ 


neitber of us conſidering that the learned Dr. wrote to Men a 


of treating them as ſuch as were entirely ignorant of Gramma 


The PREFACE. 45 
Parts, yet the Parts of Speech (which he unneceſſarily makes eigii, 27 
after tbe old way) are plac d under no one Head of that Diviſion; 
which is Orthography, Proſody, Etymology, Syntax. I, 
confeſs'd, that the Author might have ſbelter d the Parts of Speec! ; 
under Etymology, in a Senſe, which many Grammarians hav: 
given it, but he h cut himſelf off from that Refuge; for giving 
the firft Chapter of his ſecond Part (when he had diſpatch'd all hi; 
Doctrine of Words ) the Title of Etymology, by way of Diſtincti. 
on, ib is plain, he underſtood it in the Senſe of Derivation in tłk 
Diviſion, or be had forgot tbe Members of his Divifion : Bot! 
which ways muſt of neceſſity produce Obſcurity and Confuſion. * 
In the next place, this Efſayifſt has thrown that Part of hit 
Diviſion laſt in his Book, which in Uſe, in Nature, nay, an- 
in his own Poſition ought to be firſt : For the Doctrine of Let. 
ters is throughly to be known before we proceed to Words. Bu 
the Conduct of this Author in this particular, being eontrary ti *% 
the Order and Method of Nature, nay, contrary to his own di 
poſition of the Parts in the Diviſion it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily pr 
auce Confuſion and Obſcurity. «| 
Thirdly, He entirely rejects Profodv, tho* voluntarily mad: f, 
te ſecond Member of his own Diviſion. Now, this Diviſion w 
a2ceffary, or it was not; if it ws neceſſary, it ought all- along 
have been obſerd'd; if not, it ought never to have been made. fi 
Fourthly, For want of Metbod, ſeveral Parts of Speech a, 
jumbled promiſcuouſly together, tbe Doctyine of which ought t 
have been more diſtin, for Diſtinction is a great help to Pe, 
ſpicuity; without which, the Knowledge which we wou d con 
vey, muſt be very defective and obſcure. But this Author hi; ©, 
not been ſatisfy d to join the Conſideration of thoſe Parts 
Speech, which in regard of this Nature and Order ought to hav „ive 
been ſeparate, but ſcatters the Syntax, or Conſtruction of o 7 
Language, through his Diſcourſe of Words ; tho the Dotrin ze 
of Words, ſeparately conſider d, and in a Sentence, are thin! Dut 
diſtinct enough. Got 


e muſt indeed confeſs, that we believe, that Dr. Wall yo 


+ # 


the! 
reach skilld in the Latin Grammar, and therefore had no ne. 


| miſled him in this particular, as he did us in our Firſt Editio! Jon 


Fifthly, By affecting the old Terms, and the old faulty DR 


viſion of th: Parts of Speech, he bis multiply d Words many Lm 1; 
in long, and oftner in dark Explanations of them by Latin ii (y,,,, 
which being entirely unknown to the Learner, can only put BF the 


(not inſtruct) bim. This Multiplicity of Wards is again encreas' 8 


* The PREFACE. 
„ y repeating, at the end of every Chapter, its Contents by way of 
- 5 ae = Anſwer ; 9 that means heaping a double, tho uſe- 
7; eſs Load on the weak Memory of the young Learner. : 
; # Sixthly, The Rules are not ſufficiently diſtinguiſbd, which 
eives the Learner a difficulty in chuſing what to commit to his 
* Memory, and what not. For theſe and many other Reaſons, 


= we could not think this Eſſay towards a Practical Engliſh | 
95 Grammar ſufficient to deter us from endeavouring to corre 
6 1 Zh: Errors of our Firſt Impreſſion, and from giving the World 


.QN Edition more uſeful, and more perfect. 
ot! But if the firſt Eſſayiſt leave us ſo much Room for Hopes of 
„ nab ing a much farther Progreſs in this Work than the World has 
2 pet ſeen, the Eſſay on Grammar very much enlarges thoſe Hopes, 
ice in this we find not ſo much as any Aim at a Grammar pe- 
el. ; culiar to our own Language, the Author being content to repeat 
Bu t be ſelf-ſame Things the ſelf-ſame Way, as all thoſe have done,who | 
flo Bbave endeavour'd to force our Tongue in every thing to the Method | 

| nd Form of the Latin and Greek. For his Execution is ſo con- 
trary to the Deſign he ſeems in one part of his Preface to propoſe, 
that by Writing in Engliſh, he only makes the Task the more dij- 
cult, ſince to underſtand his Terms,the Reader muſt underſtand | 

Greek ; whereas in the ordinary Way of learning that Language, 
e Student is ſuppos'd to have a competent Knowledge of the La- 
le. tin, before he approaches the Greek Grammar. To ſolve this, he 
tells us in the Preface, that every Man, Woman, and Child,ought 
to ſtudy the learned Languages, as incapable, without them, io 
er Funderſtand the Terms made uſe of in ſeveral Profeſſions: Net 

conſidering, that by this he requires an Impoſſibility, ſince much 

"the greater Part of Mankind can by no means ſpare 10 or 11 
Tears of their Lives in learning thoſe dead Languages, to ar- 
at ' at a perfe Knowledge of their own. 

Bat by thu Gentle man's way of Arguing, we ought not only to 
be Maſters of Latin and Greek, but of Spaniſh, Italian, High- 
2 4 Dutch, Low-Dutch, French, the Old-Saxon, Welch, Runnic, 
Gothic, and Iſlandic; ſince much the greater number of 


all Lords of common and general Uſe are deriv'd from thoſe ſeveral 
10! | Tong ues. Nay,” by the ſame way of Reaſoning we may prove, that 
J * the Romans and Greeks did not underſtand their own Tongues, 
Ne I 


WF becauſe they were not acquainted with the Welch, or ancient 
Celtic; there being above 620 radical Greek Words deriv'd 
rom the Celtic, and of the Latin a much greater number. 
Vith much better Reaſon the former Eſſayiſt ſeems to require 
ſome Skill in the Old-Saxon, whence tis allow'd on all hands, 
I #22 Body of our Tongue is really Rn But we cannot agree 
3 mith 


TY 
o 25 


The PREFACE. 
with that Aut bor, even ſo far as that, becauſe the very Nature and 


Genius of our Language is almoſt entirely alter d ſince that 


Speech was diſus d; and ſince the Meaning of Words is (except 
in ſame very few Caſes) to be ſought from the Uſage of our own, 
and not that of former Times, The Saxons, fo 

we may credit Dr. Hickes) had various Terminations to their 
Words, at leaſt two in every Subſtantive Singular; whereas we 
have no Word now in Uſe, except the Perſonal Names, that has 


fo. Thus Dr. Hickes has made ſix ſeveral Declenſions of the | 


Saxon Names, but ours have not ſo much as one. He gives 


them three Numbers; a Singular, Dual, and Plural: Ve 


bave no Dual Number, except perhaps in Both. To make this 


plainer, we ſhall tranſcribe the fix Declenſions from the Anti- 
quary's Grammar. 


Th: firſt Declenſion, which makes the Genitive Caſe in es, 
and the Dative in e, the Nominative in as, the Genitive | 


Plural in a, and the Dative in um; as, 


Nom. Smith Nom. Smithas 
Gen. — ö | Gen. nde 
n Dar. Smithe Dat. Smithum 
Singul. Accuſ. Smith Plural. Accuſ. Smithas f ö 
- Voc. Ela thu Smith Voc. Eala ge Smithas 
Abl. Smith. Abl. Smithum. 


The ſecond Declenſion is of Name t, whoſe Singular Number is 
a in the Nominative, their Genitive, Dative,Accuſative, | 
and Ablative in an, the Nominative Plural in an, Geni- F 


tive in a, Dative in um; as, Witega, a Prophet. 


Nom. Witega - Witegan 
Gen. de: Lec on Witegena 
i Dat. Witegan Witegum 
Singul. Acc. — Plural. W len 
Voc. Eala thu Witega Eala ge Witegan 
Abl. Witegan. | Witegum. 7 
The third Declenſion agrees with the finſt, only the Nomina- 
tive Plural ends in u; as Andgit the Senſe, : 
Nom. Andgit Andgitu 
Gen. 1 * 
; Dat. Anagite ndgitum 
Singul. IAcc. 1 Plural. fs coho 
Voc. Ela thu Andgit, Eala ge Andgitu 
Abl. Andgite. Andgitum. 


The fourth Declenſion has the ſame Variations as the firſt, i 
except that the Nominative Plural is the ſame as the No- 
minative dingular; as, Word. | 


example, (if | 


* A 
8 1 
. | 


Sing. 
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Nom. Word =] Word 
Gen. Wordes ( Worda 

gut. JP. We, ren Jed 
Voc. Eala thu werd Eala ge Word 
Abl. Worde. Wordum. 


The fifth Declenſion agrees with the firſt, except that the 
Genitive Singular ends in e, and the Nominative Plural 
in a; as in Wiln, a Maid. 


Nem. Wiln Wilna 
Gen. —— N Wilna 
; Dat. Wilne Wilnum 
ul. Acc. Wiln Plural. Wilna 
Voc. Eala thu Wiln \ Eala ge Wilna 
Abl. Wilne. Wilnum, 


© The ſixth Declenſion has its Nominative Singular in u,7ts Ge- 
nitive in a, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative in u; and the 
Plural Caſes all form d like thoſe of the fifth; as Sunu, aSon. 


Nom. Sun Suna 
Gen. Suna Suna 
Dat. Sunu Sunum 
gul. Acc, Sunu Plural. Suna 
Voc. Eala thu Sunu Eala ge Suna 
Abl. Sunu. Sunum. 


The Adjectives, or Qualities, difſer as much from thoſe in 

S our preſent Language; for their Terminations diſtinguiſh 

the Gender; tbat is, the ſame Termination is for the 

3 Maſculine and Neuter, but a different for Feminine; as, 
God, good, 


2 Maſculine Neuter. The Feminine. i 
Nom. God bonus, bonum. Gode bona, 
Gen. Godes Godre 
ul Dat. Godum Godne 
sul. Acc. Godne, God ode 
'J Voc. Goda Gode 
* Abl. Godum Godre. 

- Nom. Gode boni, bonæ, bona, 
| Gen, 3 
Dat. Godum 
Plural. Acc. Gode 
Voc. Gode 


Abl. Godum. 


Ve might give you various Inſtances more of the eſſential dif- 

ence between the old Saxon and modern Engliſh Tongue, 
t theſe muſt ſatisfy any reaſonable Man, that it is ſo great, that 
Saxon can be no Rule to us; and that to underſtand ours, there 
Vo need of knowing the Saxon. And tbꝰ Dr. Hickes 2 7 
; allow 


b 
3 


A 
© 


we are not oblig d to derive the Senſe, Conſtruction, or Natur 


to as ſmooth and ſonorous Verſe as the Nature of the Subject wil 
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allow d to have been a very curious Enquirer into thoſe Obſolg 

Tongues, now out of uſe, and containing nothing valuable, ye 
does by no means follow (as is plain from what has been ſaid) ti * 

our preſent Language from his Diſcoveries. But it is the pre = { 
Tongue that is the only Object of our Conſideration, as it mai F 
not to the underſtanding of that, whether we know that Kin — 
deriv'd from Cowin, or Swine from Sowin. Time indeed ba 
entire Dominion over Words,as well as over all other Produtt: 
of Human Kind. Thus in our Language, as well as in all oth. f 
Words have extreamly vary d from their Original Signiſicatii * 
Thus Knave ſignify'd originally no more than a Servant, i jo OF 


* 


lain, @ Country Steward, or Villager: Net, I fear, if you ſhot —5 
call a Man Knave, or Villain, it would not much appeaſe Wl 57 
Choler, to tell bim, that theſe Words ( ſome Hundreds of Tel * on 
ſince) had a very harmleſs Signification. = "ay 
Our proper Deſign, * # to convey a Grammati he 
Knowledge of th: Language we now ſpeak, from whatever Sprifi 15 
and Sources deſcending down to us, in the moſt eaſie, famii .. 
and compendious Method that we could poſſibly find out. : i 
could we by any means be diverted from this generous Aim, Is 
any poor Ambition of ſeeming sbill d in the Foreign Terms of 3 1 
old Grammarians; and tho we have not rejeted th:m out po 
Contempt of Learning (as they call it) or of the Langual 215 
from which they are deriv'd, yet we could much leſs reſo rl I 


facrifice the Eaſe of our Learner to a Cuſtom ſo injurious to . 
| b 
general Progreſs of theſe, who are d:ſirous to know the Gra 
mar of their own Mother-Tongue only. rp 
To this End, me have been at ſome Pains to put all the Rules: 


7 


bear; and we hope, that this has been far from giving any OH 
rity to the Senſe; but to give tbem the greater Light, under 
we Have added an Explanation in Proſe,cccording to the Way 
ken by that learned Feſuite Alvarus, in bis Grammar, wy 


as | 


Expl 


Wario 


zs not only uſed in almoſt all the Schools of Europe, e 18 
England, but commendei by Schioppius, as the beſt pracſ zalog 
Grammar of the Latin Tongue. It could not be avoided, tin 
that ſome of them muſt run leſs harmoniouſly than the reſt, E, of 
we believe the number bem is not great. * E 

We have never met with any ſolid Object ion againſt this Diſ 


Verle, by Reaſon of the Rhimes, yields a greater —é il 
ca 


/ LY. 
£ 2 
A 


* 4 i 
* , 
* 
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/al k; rner than Latin Verſe, one end of a Verſe recalling the other. 
"IS Author of good Reputation confirms our Opinion in theſe 


4 . An Men paid great Reſpect to the Poets, who gave 
n ſo delightful an Entertainment. The Wiſer Sort took 
1 opportunity of Civilizing the reſt, by putting all their 
— zeological and Philoſophical Inſtructions into Verſe, which 
on nz learnt with Pleaſure, and retain d with Eaſe, help'd to 
> {Wghten and preſerve the Veneration already, upon other 


dres, Paid to the Poets. 
By this means the Child, or Learner will be oblig'd to bur- 
bis Memory with no more, than is abſolutely neceſſary to 
tt Knowledge of the Art he ſtudies. 
REVething being more neceſſary to acquire a clear Knowledge of 
7. thing, than a clear Method, we have taken - wx" 4 Care 
"Wis Edition to obſerve all the Rules of Method. Ve begin 
h what is firſt to be learnt, that what follows may be under- 
pd; and proceed thus Step by Step, till we come to the laſt and 
difficult, and which depends on all that goes before it. We 
e reduced tbe Terms, which are plain and obvious, into as ſmall 
amber as was conſiſtent with Perſpicuity and Diſtindtion; for 
End being ths teaching only the preſent Engliſh Tongue, 
had no Regard to any Term whatſoever, which had not an 
nediate Regard to that : By this means we believe we may 
„bar we have deliver d the Learner from ſome Seores of 
, rd Words, impos'd in other Grammars. 
re Text is what # only meant to be taught in the Schools ;; 
in that, we bope, no Teacher of any tolerable Capacity, will 
Na Difficulty, that may not be ſur mounted by a very little 
Picat ion. Tbe Notes bave been pleaſantly miſtaken, by a 
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" n that ſhould have known better things, = ſuch Commenta- 
"8s as th: Dutch Authors have put ts moſt of the Claſſics, i. e. 
1 Explanat ion of obſcure Places, difficult Expreſſions, hard Words 


Ev arious Readings ; whereas theſe Notes conſift of more difficult 
9 quiries into Grammar in general ; or ſometimes contain a 
a8 efence of Particulars in the Text, and at other times ſhew the 
1k alogy between the Grammar of the Engliſh, and that of the 
tin Tongue: All which muſt be of great Uſe to Men or No- 
of [Judgment and Learning, but are not to be taught the 
* Beginner, whoſe Head cannot be ſuppos'd ſtrong enough 
p  D:/quiſitions of that kind. 
Having taken theſe Precautions in th: Grammar, we thought 
eelves obliged to purſue them through the reſt of the Arts con- 
d in this Volume; in which we have had a peculiar Regard 
: ie Truth of each, without any Reſpect to ſuch Books as mY 
i. = een 


PS 


The PREFACE. 


been too long in the Poſſeſſion of the Schyvls. Poetry, Rhetori 
and Logic tows generally been taught in moſt of the Reſorts | 
Learning in Europe, in the Latin Tongue: t was, therefo 
neceſſar to our Deſign of accompliſhing our Engliſh Scholar, f 
be ſhould loſe no Advantage which thoſe enjoy,who make their fir 
Court to the dead Languages. Nay, we may without Vanity [« 
that no Public School in Europe has any Courſe of Poetry equi 
to what we give here. We have ſeen all that have been taug 
and not one of them proceeds any farther, than the Art of Ver 
fying,by teaching the ſeveral Quantities of Words, and what ea: 
ſort of Verſe requires. But this is the Art of making Poetaſte 
not Poets; of giving a Taſte of Numbers, but not of the ſublim 
Beauties of th: Authors they read, which are of the firſt mag: 
tude; by which means we often find, that thoſe who have ſp: 
many Tears in teaching Schools, are the worſt Judges in tl 
ud of the very Authors they teach. If Poetry, be at all 
be fludy'd (for which there are a thouſand irrefragable Arg. 
ments) it ought to be truly taught, which yet it has never bee 
in any Schools that we could ever bear of. In this Art of Pos 
try, therefore, we have fix'd th: Rules of every ſort of Poetry 
which will be a great Diminution in Time of bad Poets; an 
we have farther, we hope, given a Standard of the Quantiti: 
of our Tongue, which if we have'not perfeitly obtained, we mr, c; 
venture to ſay, that we are not far from it. | 5 
The General Rhetorics of the Schools in England edle HDD 
ly with the Tropes and Figures of Words and Sentences, but ne Mr La 
left the Cultivation of a young Invention. We know ſome inge dou! 
nious Men have difallow'd of putting any People on the Exe. N] 
of that Faculty; but we preſume, that we bg bt to do in this 
th: Touth of Antiquity did in their Gymnaſtic Exertiſes; tbeſſ free 
Maid not till they were Men of conſirm d Strength and Robuſine/W4 Ca 
but began in a more tender Age to make theit Limbs pliant, an 
ſo to knit tbeir Sinews and Nerves, that they ſhou'd be wit boi 
a ſtiffneſs, which wou d not be remov'd by a late Application 
that Art. Thus by uſing Touth early to a Methodical Inventic 
Exerciſe and Time will give a Readineſs and Facility in ſeein 
what all Subjects will afford of Ujz to Perſuaſion, which a Min 
unuſed to that way of thinking, will not eaſily find out. 

We may farther venture to ſay, that very few Schools in Europe 
can boaſt ſo juſt a Logic, clear dof the old Jargon, and deliverin 
the direct way to Truth, not to uſeleſs Wrangles, Ibis was dran 
up by a ven eminent Hand from Mr. Lock, Father Malebranch 
the Meſſi:urs of Port-Royal, and ſome others, tho we have vey 
tur'd to give it you ſomething ſhorter than it is in the Giga 
mn, 
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[Don this Noble Deſign 1 ENGLISH 
{ Epucartion, oe By Mr. Tate, 
 Poct- Laureat to Her Najety. ho 


oh N Engliſh Education ! Glorious Prize! 

4 A Fame claps her Wings, and ſounds it to the Skies; 
Tells em, the ſuff ring Myſes are referr'd 

ep be by Thezrs and Britazn's Guardians heard: 

oſe Judgment Awes at once and Charms Mankind, 

n ſilence Slander, and ſtrike Envy Blind. 


To Grecian Hills our Youth no more ſhall roam, 
pply'd with theſe Caſtalian Springs at Home: 

r Ladies too, as in E LI Z A's Days, 

doubly Crown'd, with Beauty and with Bays. 
INERV A bids the Muſe This Charter draw ; 
free Our injur'd. Fair from Servile Awe, 8 
d Cancel cruel PHOE BUS Salique Law. 


O wondrous Bleſſing ! yet on Terms ſo cheap, 

at loweſt Stations ſhall th' Advantage reap ; 

e meaneſt Britons in this Prize may ſhare, 

7 ALBION be what ROME and ATHENS were. 


hen ſay, what Thanks, what Praiſes muſt attend 
e Gen'rous Wits, who thus could condeſcend 
], that to Art's ſublimeſt Orb can reach, 


Wploy'd it's humble Elements to Teach 
Let 


On an Engliſh Education. 


Yet worthily Eſteem'd, becauſe we know 
To raiſe Their Country's Fame they ftoop'd ſo low. 


Shall private Zeal beſtow ſuch Coſt and Toil 
To Culti vate that long-negleQed Soil 
Our Engliſh Language (ſtord with all the Seeds 
Of Eloquence, but choak d with Foreign Weeds ;) | 
And Great BRITANNIA not vouchſafe a Smile 
To 6hear theſe ſpringing Glories of our Iſle 2 
If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 

And yield the Muſe's Bow'rs to vanquiſh'd France, 
If here we fix our Pillars of Renown, 

Will not reſenting Britain's Genius fron, 

And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er-run, 
Cry, So the Vandals and the Goths have done? 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 

And grow in Arts victorious, as in Arms, 

Our Language to advance, and prove our Words . 
No leſs deſign'd for Conqueſt than our Swords. 


Till Zearning's Banners thro* our Realms are ſpred, 
And Captive Sciences from Bondage led ; 
Tho* Gallic Trophies ſhall our Iſland fill, 


Our Conqu' ring Wings are clipt, and LEWIS triumphs 
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CHAP, I. 


RAMMAR does all the Art and Knowledge tearh, 
According to the Uſe of every Speech, 

How we our Thoughts moſt juſtly may expreſs 

In Words, together join d, in Sentences, 


[2] Into 


NOTES. 


[t ] The modern, as well as old I cannot omit the Learned and ja: 
rammarians, have given us vari- dicious Mr. Johnſon's Definition, 
dus Definition; of this very uſetul | Grammar is the Art of expreſſing the 
art. That of a certain Author ſeems { Relations of Things in Conftruttion, 
leſective, When he lays, Grammar is | with dus Accent in Speaking, and 
he Art of Speaking ; lince tis plain | Orthegraphy in Writing, according 10 
Maſtery of it, is of more Conſe- the Cuſtom of thoſe, whoſe Language 
Juence in Writing; the Soleciſms | we learn, If he had ſaid of Nerds, 
f Vulgar Diſcourſe paſſing unheed- | not Things, and Quantity for Ac- 
1, tho" they would be monſtrous | cent, (which is a ng or Art 
n Writing, Of this Opinion we | which no Body alive underftands, 
nd the great Mr, Lock, ſince it relates to the riſing and fal- 
'B 
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[2] Into four Parts the Learn'd this Art divide : 
The Firſt to Letters is preciſely yd; 
The Second does to Syllables extend; 
The Third the various Rules of Words commend; 
The Fourth it /elf on Sentences does ſpend. 


ous joinings of the Third compole the Fourth. 


Whole Art of GRAMMAR. 
Letters being evidently the Foundation of the Whole, ought, 
in the firſt place, to be thoroughly conſider d, and all thoſe Rule: 
which Induſtry and Obſervation have been able to furniſh, laid 


being in ſome meaſure inform'd of the Reaſons of Things, maz 

not paſs through this Book to ſo little Purpoſe, as to learn only 

1few Words by Rote. | 
[3] * 


we think it the moſt extenſive De- |them to expreſs their Thoughts, 


in this Author's Book. And we are |zraphy, or the Art of true Spelling 
pleas d to find, that ours (which | Orthoepy, or exact Pronunciation, a 
was made before we had the Hap- I to Quantity and Accenty Eiymo!og) 
pineſs of ſeeing hi; Book) contains or the Derivation of Words, t 
the Senſe of jr. But to ſpeak, is to [diſcover the Nature and Propriet 
explain our Thoughts by thoſe [ot fingle Words; and Syntax, t 
Signe, which Men have invented to | join Words agreeably in Sentence: 
that End. We find the moſt conve- | Oythegraphy, or Spelling, has rela 
nient Signs, are Seunds, and the tion to Letters, both to the Know 
Voice; but becauſe theſe Sounds are [ledge of their Figures, and tht 
tranſient, and pals away, Men have | Sounds expreſs'd by them, and thi 
. invented other S:gns, to render them | putting them together to form Sy 
more durable and permanent, as well {lables and Words. Ortheepy dire 
as viſible, or Objects of the Eye; che Pronunciation of $yllables, as: 
which are the Characters in Writ- their Length or Shortneſ: : Etin 
ing, call d by the Greeks ypxppa- leg), or Derivation, regards Word: 
va, whence our Term of Grammar | And Syntax, Sentences, 

is deriv'd, Two Things we may | Mr Johnſon, in his Grammaric! 
conſider in theſe Signs: The Firſt, | Commentaries, much better: Fro 
whar they are by their Nature, that hence there ariſe four Parts 0 
is as Sounds and Characters. The Se-] Grammar, Analogy, which treat 
and, their Signiſcationʒ chat is, the ]“ of the ſeveral Parts of Bpeech, thei 
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For in Engliſh, as well as other Languages, this Art conſiſts 
of LETTERS, SYLLABLEs, Wokbps and SENTENCE s} 
The Second is produc d by the various Conjunctions of the Firſt; 
the different Union of the Second s the Third; and the vari- 


In the perfect Knowledge of theſe. four Heads conſiſts the 


down in ſuch a Manner, that the Underſtanding of the Learner] 


ling of the Voice, not the Quantity.) | Manner in which Men make uſe © 


nition we have met with; but, in- [2] Others divide Grammar id 
deed, every thing is extraordinary [the following manner; as Orthe 
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Definitions, Accidents and For- 
mations. Syntax, which contains 
the Uſe of thoſe Things in Con- 
ſtruction, according to their Re- 
lations. Orthegraphy of Spelling, 
and Proſedy of Accenting in Pro- 
nunciation. Our Diviſion ĩs eafi- 
y reduc'd to this for Orthegraphy, 
hoſe natural Place is firſt, as the 
oundation of the Whole, contains 
Wetiers and Syllables, Analogy 
Vords, Syntax Sentences. As for 
reſody, we preſume it falls more 
ly (eſpecially in Engliſh) under 
e Art of Poetry, as we ave plac'd 
„but as much as relates to the 
ronunciation of Proſe is taken in 
y Letters, where their true Sound 
taught; and our Terms being 
ore plain and eaſy, and needing 
o Explanation, we have choſe to 
Weep ſtill ro them. 
[3] There are other Definitions 
Letters, as the following: A 
etter ma be ſaid to be, a ſimple un- 
m pounded Sound of, er in the 
oice, which cannot be ſubdivided 
to any more ſimple, and is gene- 
ily mark'd with a particular cha- 
ter. This Definition we take to 
err in twoparticulars; firſt, tho' eve- 
Sound ought to be mark'd with 
Proper and peculiar Character, yet 
che Corruption, or Primitive I p- 


The Engliſh Grammar, wth Notes. 
[3] A Letter, therefore, is a Character, or Mark, either in 
Print or Writing, which denotes the various Motions, or Poſi- 
tions of the [4] Inſtruments of Speech, either in producing, 
pr ending of Sounds. Or you may term them Marks and Signs, 
s usd in conveying our Thoughts to 


4 
2 


unde Sound, 


Of which there no Diviſion can be found: 

eſe Sounds to certain Characters we fix, 
Which, in the Engliſh Tongue, are Twenty-ſix. | 
Of theſe Signs, Marks, or Characters, the Engliſh Language 
nakes uſe of Twenty-ſix, as will appear from the following 


K Of 
Modern Tongue, the ſame Sounds 
are often expreſs'd by different 
Characters; and different Sownds 
are mark'd by one and the ſame 
Ch iracter: Inthe next Place, Le:- 
ters are the Signs of Sounds, not the 


7 Ys 
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sounds themſelves: For the Greeks 4 j 


ypdupata is from Writing, 2nd 
the Latins, Litera, from lintando, (as 
linea it ſelf) or inendes ſo that boch 


Character, Sign and Mark, that does 
not expreſs a Sound ent rely ſimple, 
but a Sound compos d and 
pounded of two or more, and js re- 
ſoluble into as many, It is not fo 
properly a Letter, as an Abbrevia- 
ture of ſeveral Letters, or a Con- 
traction of them into one Note or 
Mark, containing in it ſelf ſo many 
Letters, as its Power contains fim- 
ple Sounds. This is plain in the 
Latin &, x, the Greek E, Þ 5, and 
many others ſufficiently known; fbr 
they are Compos'd of (et,) (ci, 
(re,) (ve,) (er,) &c. On the con- 
_ 2 (imple Sound, tho' it be ex- 
pre(s'd perhaps by different Chara - 
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&ers, yet it is to be eſteem'd but 
one Letter: For (h,) (ph,) no leſs 
th in o, 9, and 5, are but ſimple 
Letters. a 


[4] The chief Inftruments of 


Drance of the firſt Writers of our 


Speech, Diſcourſe or Letters, are the 
Lungs, 


B 2 


Words fignifie that which is mark d 
on the Paper. But if there be any 


m 


com- 
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that wecannot ſo much as talk with- 
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the difterent Parts of their Age 
but chiefly from the Larmx, 
Knor of the Throat: For the Ton 
of the Voice is more or leſs gra- 
or acute, as the ſmall Cleft of th 
Throat opens more or leſs; an 
this izthe Seat of all Muſical Mo 


Lungs, the Wind-pipe, Throar, 
Tongue, Noftrils, Lips and feveral 
Parts of the Mouth. The Breath, or 
that Air that is inſpii d or breath'd 
into us, is blown from the Lungs 
through the Wind- pipe, v hich fur- 
niſhes the Matter of the Voice or 
Diſcourſe. For from the various 
Colli ſion of this Air or Breath, ariſes 
the variety both of Tones and Arti- 
culation: And this Variety comes 
mat from the Lungs, but from other 
Cauſes, as will anon be evident. 
For all the variation which Sounds 

receive from the Lungs, 1s onl 

from the different Force, wit 
ſend out the Breath, 
by which the Voice becomes more 
or leſs ſonorous, or loud , for the 
Lungs perform in Speech the Of- 

fice of the Bellows in the Organ. 
I know Anatomiſts have obſerv'd, 


out the Concurrence of twelve or 
thirteen ſeveral Parts, as the Noſe, 
Lips, Teeth, Patate, Jaw, Tongue, 
Meaſen, Lungs, Muſcles of the Cheſt, 
Diaphragma, and Muſcles of the Belly ; 
but l have nothing to do with any 
Part, but what is immediately con- 
cern d in the Formation of Sounds, 
the Obſervation of the Manner of 
which, leads the Obſerver to cer- 
tain uſeful Concluſions in the Sub- 
ject we treat of, Farther Enquiries 
into other Parts concern'd more 
remotely in Speech, have little bur 
Amuſements here, tho of Conſe- 
quence in the Contemplation oi the 
admirable Order of Nature. 
The Variety of Tones (that is, as 
far as they relate to Gravity or A- 
cuteneis, flat or ſharp) ariſes from 
the Wind-pipe. For as a Flute, the 
longer and (maller ir is, the more a. 
cute or ſharp, or (mal! the Tone; 
and the larger and ſhorter, the more 
grave and big the Tone is, that it 
gives. The {ame ho!ds good in the 
Wind-pipe (whence, at leaſt, in 
ſome Meaſure, ariſes the Variety of 
Tones in the Voices of ſeveral 
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the Reaſon of the Difference be 
twixt a gentle Whiſper, and lou 
Talk. For if, when we ſpeak, v 
make a tremulous Concuſhon of t 
Throat and Wind-pipe (chat is, b 
reaſon of their Extenſion) it pr 
duces loud ſpeaking ; but when t 
Throat and the Wind- pipe are le 
ſtretch'd, and more lax, it is W 
ſpering. But all Letters are not 
pable of this Diverfity, or Vati 
tion; but only thoſe, which we c 
Vowels, half Vowels, half Mui 
and ſuch as derive themſelves fre 
Alf Mutes:) For 6, t, c, or K, 
ſimply Mutes, and their Aſpira 
never admit of that Concuſſion 
nor is their Sound in loud Spee 
different from hat it is in a W. 
ſper. ir 
To this Head we may refer ti 
Hoarſeneſs, often the Compani 
of Catarrhs, which hinders t 
Concufhon of the Throat, andi 
Wind- pipe. 
The Articulation of Words, 
the Formation of the ſeveral L 
rers, begins when the Breath 
paſt the Throw, and is alm 
wholly perform'd by the Noftr 
& Tongue and Lips. T 
theſe Remarks ſeem out of 
way to the common Reader, ye 
Judicious Mafter will find it wo 
his while to ſtudy this Point t 
roughly. For by knowing v 
Letters are formed by the Mou 
Tongue, Throat, Lips, &c. the 
ſter may give a great Light to 
Learner in the Art of Spelling, 
perhaps the moſt certain Rule 
doing it juſtly, becauſe in tt 
Notes we ſhail ſhew how en 


Men; or even of the {ame Men in 


Vowel and Cenſonant is form'd 
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From the ſame Seat muſt we (ec 
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. Of the LETTERS. [y | 


"Ora-Engnh. | Roman. | Tralian. | __ Sounded. _ 
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. fs] Tho? it wou'd be too much 
from the preſent Deſign for me to 
enter into the Enquiry, who was 


the Inventor of Letters, and hat 
Nation had the Honour of firſt en- 


joying this Benefit, yet that I may 


not wholly diſappoint ſome, who 
may expett this, I ſhall in a very 
few Words let him know, That the 
Chineſe are allow*d the Palm in this 
Particular; for their firſt King Fohi, 
who liv'd 1400 Years before Meſes, 
Soo before Menes the firſt King of 
Egypt, and 2950 before Cortſt, was 
the Author of this Invention, and 
wrie in their Language 4 Bork 
call d Texim, which is the Oldeſt 
in the World. | 
But this was in Parts too remote, 
and which had ſo little Communi- 
cation with the World, that is, all 
that World which was then known, 
that we may reaſonably make ano- 
ther Enquiry after the Original of 
Letters in the hither Parts of Aſia, 
Egypt and Europe. | 
Tis more probable from the 
Mumm ies and Obeli is, that Hiercglys 
phics were in theſe Parts the firſt 
Manner of Writing, and even prior 
to Moſes; the Pyramids and Obeliſ- 
ques being made, at leaſt in great 
meaſure, while yet the Iſraelites 
v/ere in Slavery to the Egyptians, 
and by Conſequence not very well 
qhalify'd for Inventions fo curious 
and judicious. 
Whether Cadmus and the Phan: 
cians learn'd LETTERS from the 
Egyptians, or their Neighbours of 
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1 
Jud ah and Samar ia, may be a Que 
ſtion; ſince the Bible wrote in Le. 
ters is more likely to have inform! 
them, than the Hieroglyphics on 
Egypt. But when or Whereſoevel 
the Phænicians learnt this Art, 
think it is generally agreed, thai 
Cadmus, the Son of Agenor, firſt 
brought Letters into Greece, w henci 
in ſubſequent Ages they ſpread 
over all Europe. ln, i 
Thus much l have thought fit to 
ſay on this Head; What remains is 
That as the difference of the Arti 
culate Sounds was to expreſs thei 
different Ideas and Thoughts of the 
Mind; ſo it is certain, that one 
Letter was intended to ſignifie on 
one Sound; and not, as at preſent 
now to expreſs one Sound, and then 
another; h ch has brought in tha 
Contuſion, that has render'd the 
Learning of our Modern Tongue 
extreamly difficult; whereas if the 
various Sounds were conſtantly ex 
preſs'd by the ſame Numerical Len 
ter, more than half that Difficulty} 
wou'd be remov'd. 
But fince we are not here to re. 
form, or indeed make a new All 
phabet, as ſome have vainly, again} 
the Stream, or full Tide of Cuſtom, 
attempted; but to explain and de- 
liver Rules about that which wel 
have, and according to thoſe Error: 


and Miſtakes which Uſe; the invioy 
labie Rule and Right of Speaking 
and Writing, has conſecrated, ſuch 
an Endeavour wou'd be as uſelc(s 
as fingular, ty | 


L. 
7 


ence tl 
tter tl 
AVo 
he Th 
ng of 


[7] 
bf theſ 


ind of 
ntirely 
ble, t 
ions. 


[6] 1 
he ſeve 
Spcakin 


Sorm'd 1 


or hrf 
hat for 


Nome are 


here is 


. dpening 
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n 
Of VOWELS. [6] 


The firſt bolds Vowels, Conſonants the laſt, . | 


Sorts, which are call'd Vowels and Conſonants. Vow EL, 


Wence than Conſonants, as Sounding by themſelves, and giving the 
Wattcr their Sounds, juſtly demand o'r firſt Conſideration. | 
A Vowel, therefore, is a Letter denoting a full Sound made in 


he Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the help and join 
14 ng of any other Letter to it. . 
e A Vowel by it ſelf compleat is found, 

"i Made in the Throat, one full and perfect Sound. 

1 Five Letters we can only Vowels call, " V3 
e For A, E, I, O, U contain them all. 3 

i ; 


[ 7 ] In Engliſh we have but theſe five Marks, or Characters 


End of a Syllable for i, which is only a different Figure, hit 
ntirely of the ſame Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Syl- 


Heſe Twenty-ſix Letters are naturally divided into tu 


” 
* 
5 


WM Under two Heads theſe Letters fill are platt, 
0 


* 


* 


* 


_— 


4 


* 
\ 


— 


#\% 


df theſe perfect Sounds call'd Vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y at _.-: 


ble, they are uſually long, but generally ſhort in all other Poſis | * 


Ooty . ' Te 
04 4a. £ 
* [6] lt is of Uſe to obſerve, that ſche Tongue, tlie Palate; „nd To 8 


he ſeveral ſorts of Sounds us'd in [:annor make any one perfect g 
Ppeaking, which we call Letters, are but by the ſame opening of the 
Form'd in a very natural manner. Mouth; that is to ſay, they can on- 
For firſt, the Mouth is the Organ [ly ſound by their Union with thoſe 
hat forms them, and we ſee, that [firft and only perte& Sounds; and 


Ppening of the Mouth to make them] [7] If we judge by the Cha- 
nderſtood, and to form ditterent [raters or Mark:, we find chat 
jt pounds; whence they have the there is not the ſame Number f 
Names of Vowels, er Voices, or Vocal |Vowe!s in all Languages, and yet alk 


Ponds, On the other fide we find, | Nation: almoſt agree, that there 
Nhat there are others, whoſe Pronun- Jare more different Sounds of Vowels, 
Fation depends on the particular {chan they have common Characterg 
pplication, and Uſe of every Part 3 expreſs then, 44 


y ; 
* * 
a” 


Er che Mouth, as the Teeth, the Lips, 


-. , 


me are ſo ſimple, and unmixt, that |:heſe are cali'd Conſeonants,or Let - 6 
here is nothing requir'd, but che ters ſounding, with ocher Letteis. A C «Ml 
| * 


*. 


or perfect Sounds, being by Nature of greater Exc l-. 


2 
a* 


* 


* 


* * 


* 4 


5 


a> 


* 


— 
1 


= 


* 
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To each of theſe, two different Sounds belong; 4 


One that is ſhort, another that is long; 
Five double Vowels add, to fill the Vocal Throng. 

Each of theſe Five have two diſtin&t Sounds, that is, a lon 
and a ſhort Sound; the ſhort Sound is always made long bj 
adding (e) at the End, as Lad, Lade; Met, Mete; Pip, Pipe 
Rob, Robe; Luan, Iune: To theſe we muſt add five doubs 
Vowels, compounded each of two of theſe. To attain to th 
| t Knowledge of this, the Learner muſt firſt be taught th 
true Sounds of theſe five Vowels, as they lie ſingle, and each ty 
it ſelf; for that is the Guide to arrive ſafely at all their Var! 
ons. 


Beſides ti e long and ſhort, to (A) does fall 

4 Sound that's broad, as in all, ſhall and call; 
And in all Words, that end in double (L) 

As Wall, and Stall; in (d), as bald will gell: 


Betwixt a double (O) plac and (R), V 
As Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Warmer. 
(4) in theſe Words ſeems to have gain'd this broad Sous 
from the Ancient Spelling; which, even in the Days of Que (4) 
Elizabeth, added a (u] after it, as in talk, it being then wrif#"4. 
ten taulk, as in Aſcham and ſeveral other Writers before 156 02 
* ea) 
(4) beſides its ſhort and long Sound, has before (1) or rath ; ti 


double (I) generally a broad open or full Sound, as it has! 
Words ending in (Id), ec. but when the double (I) is part: 
in the middle of a Word it is pronounc'd ſhort, as Shallow, Tallo! [ 
tis likewiſe broad when plac'd betwixt a (w) and (r), and lik 
wiſe in Waſh, Watch, Water, Wrath, &c. i 


(A) is ſhort when ſingle Conſonants conclude, 

Or two of the {ame into the middle intrude, © 
Or ſeem in Sound t'obtain the middle Part; 

But yet the final (e) do's length to theſe impart. 


[8] WII 


If therefore we make this Dirf 
fion ef theVowels, according to ti 


For this Reaſon I am of Opinion 


(fays our learned Dr. Vallis) that the r Man 


hat is 


ought to be d iſt ingui ud into theſe 
three Claſſes ; Gutteral, or Throat - 
Sounds; Palatine, or Sounds of the 
Palate; and Labial, or Sounds of the 
Lips, as they are forny'd either by 
dhe Throar, the Pyare, or the Lips, 


Number of vocal Sounds, as we hi 
them in our Time, (as we oug 
then will their Number be Nit 
viz, Three in the Throat, three in! 
Palate, and three in the Lips, 
cording to the three ſeveral Deg 


eſs Dex 
hree Þ 
[8] 
vith a 
han n 
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[8] When a ſingle Conſonant ends a Syllable, Bat, can, far, 
) is ſhort; and when two of the fame Conſonants meet in the 
iddle of a Word, as in batter, cannot, Farrier, &c. and when 
ingle Conſonant in the middle ſounds double, as in baniſh, 
agon, Habit, &c. and when it precedes two Conſonants that 


1 
2 
*Y 

2 

5 


ia Word, as daft, paſ &c. But ſilent (e) ev'r after theſe two 
5 oe onſonants, lengthens the (a) as paſte, &c. 

wb! (A) fell we long moſt juſtly do ſuppoſe 

5 thi In Words which but one Syllable compoſe, 1 

t thy Whenever ſilent (e) is in the cloſe. 

a by Aud when in th end of Syllables, tis known 

ari; In Words that have more Syllables than one. 


(4) ſounds long, ſmall, and ſlender, 1ſt, in Words of one 
yllable with (e) at the end, as make, fate, late, &c. but this 
the natural Effect of ſilent (e), which always gives length to 
e foregoing Vowel, and ought never to be written when that 
ſhort, tis lkewile long in the ends of Syllables in. Werds of 
any Syllables, as Cradle, Ladle, &c. 


No common Mord in (a) can eer expire, 
And yet its Genuine Sound retam entire. 


None but proper Namesend in this Vowel, except theſe ſeven 
(ea), which yet ſound (e), as Lea, Plea, Flea, Pea, Sea, Tens 
4; the laſt Word is out of Uſe. | „ 


Of the Vowel (E.) 
[9] (E) is of different Sound, and various Uſe, 

Silent it ſelf, all Vowels does produce; 
But 10 it ſelf, yet ſometimes it is found 
'To lengthen ev'n its own preceding Sound, 
As we in Scene and Glebe, and others find, 
But (e) is moſtly of the ſhorter kind. 

But then its Sound is always clear expreſt, 
As in Whet, let, well, met, and Reſt. 


our Manners of opening the Mouth ; | French generally do their (e) when. 
e hi hat is, by a larger, middle, and | follow'd by (n) in the Word Eatend- 


eſs Degree of opening it in thole | ment, thoꝰ ſomething ſharper and 
hree Places or Seats +; clearer or perhaps us moſt uſual 


[8] We generally pronounce (a) Sound in our Tongue comes neareft 
vith a more {mall and (lender Sound, | to the French Neuter, or open (e); 


IE A) is obſcure, or not plainly pronounc d, in the Word Thou | 


The- 


18 1 


han moſt other Nations; as the Has in the Words Etre, Tete, & ce. 


* 
| 


' 


Gi 

9 

" 
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The Sound of this Vowel is differently expreſs'd, and d 
various and great Uſe in the Pronunciation of other Vowel; 
for, when filent it ſelf, it lengthens them all, but is ſeldoni 
long it ſelf, or lengthen'd by it {elf in Words of one, or mer 
than one Syllable. h 


Its Sound is always ſhort, howe er expreſt, 
As. fret, help, left, Beard, dreamt, and bleſt; 
Unleſs made long by ſilent final (e), 

Or double (e) in Form or Sound it be, 


A ſingle Conſonant at the end after (e) makes it ſhort, as in 
Bed, fret, Den, &c. two or three Conſonants at the end after 
it does the fame; (ft) as left, (Id) as held, (Im) as Helm, (% 
as help, (It) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (ut) as dent, bent, (pt) 2 
bert, (rb) as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rk) as jerk, (rm) as Term, (rn) Nor 
Hern, (rt) as pert, (ſh) as Fleſh, (ﬆ) as Desk, (ſt) as Reſt, beſ pelt co 
Left. The Sound of (e) expreſs d by (ea) in the middle of ſerel lt bot 
ral Words is ſhort ; as already, Beard, Bearn, (a Child) Nea m, be 
ther, Treaſure, cleanſe, Dearth, dreamt, Earneſt, Earth, (an 
all deriv d from it) Feather, Head, (and all deriv'd from it) 7 
lous, Leachery, Lead, Meadow, Meaſure, Pearl, Peaſant, Plex 
ſure, ready, Senmſtreſs, ſpread, and many more.  - - © 

It i naturally ſhort, it 2 it ſelf in Words d 


Cuſtc 


ane Sy but in theſe ſirteen examp | | we l 
. Belt, 9. . Mede, a Cmtrr. 0 to: 

2. Pede, & Proper Names. 10. Mere, a Lake or Fenn; wel. 
3. Vere, 11. Mete, Meaſure. Irhe s 
4. Crete, an Iſland. 12. Rere, hindermoſt. 
5. Ere, before that. 13. Scene, in a Play. Mc 
6. Glebe, Land. _ + 14. Scheme, a Draught, = 7 
7. Glede, a Kite. 15. Sphere, a Globe. 5 1 
8. Here, in this Place. 16. Theſe. 1 


8 
„ 
* * — . . 
[ 
5 


er, 
„ TY FE Ss RE 


To theſe, in my Opinion, we may add there, were, andl | 
| where, tho' by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, ſome 
ſound the firſt (e) in cheſe Words like (a) long. 


li 


or as the 1ralzans do their (a). But | with a clear and acute Sound, lil 

yet not like the fat or grois (a) off the French (e) Maſculine: but ii 

the Germans, V hich if long, we ex-| ſcarce ever has the obſcure Soun 

- preſs by (as) or (aw), or if ſhort, | of the French (e) Feminine; unlci 

by ſhort (e). a when ſhort (e) goes before (7), 4 
L This Vowel is pronounc'd | in Vertue, and Stranger. 

G. Sb. a [10] Th 
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In Words of more than one Syllable, the (e) at the Engl 
othens theſe Words, as, | | 


1. Aabere. 14. Inter fers. 
2. Apoxeme. | I 5. -Intervene. 
3. Auſterè. 16. Nicene, Creed. 
4. -— —_ 17. Obſcene. 
5. Cohere. 18. Portreve. 
'6. Complete. 19. Precede. 
7. Concede. 20. Recede. 
8. Concrete. 21. Replete. 
9. Con vene. 22. Revere. 
10. Extreme. 23. Severe. 
11. Greve, Lord. 24. Sincere, 


412. Impede, to hinder. 25. Superſede. 
4 13. Intercede, mediate. 26. Supreme. 
8 Note, That complete, replete, extreme, ſupreme, are often 
elt compleat, repleat, extream, ſupream; but ſince they are 
elt both ways, I wou d not omit them, tho' they, when in 
m, belong properly to the following Rule, 
5 When long, acute, and clear (e) ſounds we ſee, 
"ys As in ev'n, evil, be, me, we and he. 
1 Ea, ie and double (e) are found, 
2 Still ro expreſs of (e) the longer Sound. 
cCuſtom lengthens the Sound of (e) by the improper doub!e 
wel (ea) in all Words where it does not found (a) ſhort, or 


fort, as will be ſeen when we come to that improper double 
[5 we [ . ; 


The Sound of (e) is lengthen'd by (ei) in theſe Words only, 


1. Conceit. 5. Either. 9. Receive. 
2. Concetve. 6. Neither. 10. Seixe. 
3. Deceit. . Inveigle. 11. Weild. 
4. Deceive. . Receipt. | 


bei) lengthens the Sound of (e) or gives it that of double (e) in 


and eſe: 
r. Achievement. 9, Cieling. 15. Grie vous. 
2. Believe. 10. Field. 18. Lief. 
3. Belief. 11. Fiend. 19. Liege. 
4. Beſiege. 12. Friend. 20. Mulitier. 
5. Bier. 13. Front ier. 21. Piece. 
6. Brief. 14. Grief. 22. Piedmont. 
Caſhier. 15. Grievance. 23. Pierce. 
8. Chief. 16. Grieve. 24. Prieſt. 
By 25. Re- 
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25. Relief. 30. Shriek, 35. Thieve, 5 
26. Relieve. 31. Sieve. 36. — 7 
27. Reprieve. 32. Shileld, 37. Thieviſh. 4 
28. Siege. 33. Thieves, 38. Veld. The 
29. Shrieve, 34. Thief. WW... 
In all other Words the Sound of (e) long is expreſs d by tome. r 
double Vowel (ee), as in Bleed, Creed, &c. [ 10.) The Soul 21 
of (e) in Stranger is obſcure. * 
When (e) ends Words it has no Sound at all, 7 
Except in Words which we do proper call; 
Except it doubled be in Form or Sound, Wy It de 
The is to this the ſole Exception found. 4 7) or 
(e) it Rf, at the end of a Word, has now no proper Sdui xe alw 


of its own, as in male, have, love, &c. except in the, hid ge, / 
is writ. with a ſingle (e), to diſtinguiſh it from thee; and ſon 
proper Names, as Phœbe, Penelope, Paſiphae, Gethſemane, u, 
in Epitome, &c. for (e) ſimple is ſeldom elſe pronounc'd at i The 
end of a Word, for he, me, ſhe, we, be, and ye, ſound and wol ecauſe 
better be written by (ee), cor 


Whene'er the Sound of (e) is in the End, ond; 
Some of theſe Letters will expreſs't yom'll find, = mar 
V, or ie, happy; ey, as in Key, Fark tt 
Double (e) agree; ea, as in Tea. Mercy f 
But the Sound of (e) is at the End of many Words, tho' df 
terently expreſs d; Firſt, and moſt commonly, by (y); as hat! 
Holy, Mercy; theſe Words may be writ with (ie) or ( ), as d 
Writer pleaſes. by li 
2dly, By (ey), in Angleſey, Balconey, Honey, Cockney, Hulu in t 
phrey, — Ramſey, and many more; tho Cuſtom now beg edted, 
to prevail in the Omiſſion of the (e). 28 
34ly, The Sound of (e) at the End is expreſs d by (ee), ar B ing 


Phar iſee, Sadducee, agree, Chaldee, Bee, Knee, and many more. >> 4 


The Sound of (e) at the End is likewiſe expreſs d by ( ea), Wite to b 
m Sea, Flea, Pea, Tea, Yea; r Argui 

: is mute 
y orSp 
many \ 
nſtantly 
fe, Leaf 
dre, to 
eaſon te 
ve been 
oneunc' 
4e, WA 


WA 


[ro] The Uſe of this (e) is the | Words take, one, Vine, &e, which 
lengrhning the Sound ofthe *forego- | now Words of one $yllable, v 
_ Ing Conſonant; and a very learned | formerly Diſ-ſyllables, or Word 
. Man is of Opinion, that ic had this| two Syllables, ta. ke, o-ne, . 
Original. That it was pron6unc'd] to that the firſt Vowel termina 
but in obſcure manner, like the 2 the firft Sy llable, was therefore lo 
Feminine of the French ; ſo that the and that obſcure ound of the 


o 
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1 Where e er the ſilent (e) a Place obtains, jo 


; The Voice foregoing Length and Softneſs gains. 
And after (c) and (g) this ſoftning Power remains. 

The ſilent (e), which is put at the end of Words and Syllables; 
Joes not only produce, or lengthen the foregoing Vowel, but 
ften renders its Sound more ſoft ; as in Face and Lare; in 


àg,r OY EGS 
* % 8 1 Fe 3, FT SE. 5. * 8 8 . 


4 nge, ſwing, 51 winge, &c. 


cauſe the Genius of 


Sc many Vowels, it's 


5 
* 
3 
® 
+ 


) by little and little vaniſh'd ſo far, 
jat in the end it was totally ne- 


g ected, as the (e) Feminine of the 

Nench often is, tlie Quantity of the 
1; {Wr<g0ing Vowel being preſerv'd, 
a all the other Letters keeping 
„ Weir Sounds, as if the (e) were like- 
„ice to be pronoun d. And a ſtron- 


r Argument of this is, that we ſee 
is mute (-) in the old Orthogra- 
y or Spelling perpetually annex'd 
many Words, in which it is now 
nſtantly omitted, as Darke, Marke, 
e, Leafe, Waite, and innumerable 
dre, to which Words there is no 
eaſon to imagine, that it ſhou'd 
ve been join d, if it had not been 
oneunc'd Dar-ke, Mar · ke, Sel-fe, 
e, Waits, &c. For, tis plain, it 


Fark the diſtinct Syllables. For (ie) we 
Nerey for Merris, and dy for die, &c. 
In Compound Words, tho of ob ſcurer ſound, 
Oy ev'n ſilent, (e) muſt ſtill be found. | 


ag, Rage, Stag, Stage, hug, huge, 
In Compound Words its Silence (e) retains, 
Which in the Simple, in the end it gains. 


It does the ſame Office in the middle Syllables, when it follows 
7) or (e), as in Advancement, Encouragement ; ſince (c) and (g 
re always ſounded hard, unleſs (e) or (i) ſoften them; as mg, 


E 


I, O and U, at th' end of Words require. 
| The ſilent (e), the ſame do's (va) deſire. 
The filent (e) is added to (i), (o) and (u), at the end of Words, 


requires it; and likewiſe to 


) Conſonant or (va), except when an (i) follows in the fame 
ord ; as in living, thriving, &c. to avoid the Concourſe of 
d in blameable, chang 


able, &c. 
often tow put (> a 


Tho' 


could not be join'd to thoſe Words 
to make the toregoingSyllable long, 
which is now its principal Uſe; be- 
cauſe the precedent Syllables are ei- 
ther not long, or made fo by their 
Diphthengs, or double Vowels, Ano- 
ther Proof of this is, that we find in 
the old Poets this (e) makes either 
another Sy llable or nor, as the Occa- 
ſion of the Verſe requires; which 
happens to the French (e) Feminine, 
both in Verſe and Profe, 

But tho* this mute (e) is net 
founded in our Time, E is it far 
from being of no uſe and [uperfluous, 
tar beſides its demonſtrating, that 
cheſeWords were formerly ot more 
Syllables, than they are at preſent, 


it yet ſeryes to theſe tlute Uſes: 
C Fir g, 


BZ 


rr. 
Inn 


— * 


. * 


* > # WT 
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2 
8 


7 : 
" Tho? (e) be not ſounded, or at leaſt very obſcurely, yet mull (E) 
it not be left out in Writing in the middle of Compound Word; nich 


as namely, finely, cloſely, handſomely, whereof, wherein, whereon, 1 L 
KC. ge J at the End 0 a Word, —.A Conſonant pre _ 
ceeding it, tho obſcurely ſounded, as Bridle, Rifle, Bugle, & ed 
for its Virtue ſtill reaches the foregoing Vowel as to its Lengu 2k a 
and Sottneſs, unleſs where three Conſonants intervene, as i 5 1 3 
Fiddle, Ruffle, &c. which are call'd a Syllable and half, tho' 1 = 0 
reality they are two diſtinct Syllables, as is plain from ov... oft 
Verſes, | 2 
When (n) concludes a Word, the (e)'s obſcure, 
Or does perhaps no Sound at all endure. 


The Sound of (e) before (n) at the end of a Word is very ob 
cure, or rather ſilent, as eleven, ſeven, even, Heaven, bounden 
beaten, &c. and this is ſo plain, that in Verſe they are now a. 
ways us'd for Words of but one Syllable. But proper Names of 
Perſons and Places are an Exception to this Rule, as Eden, Eben 
KC. 4 

N hen (re) concludes a Word the Sound remove | 
Before the (r) and (u), it moſtly proves. 


The Sound of (e) after (r) is ſilent, or paſſes into a precedent) But 
(«) cbſcure; as Fire, ſounds Fi-ur ; Deſire, Deſi-ur ; mori , ot 
mo- ur, Mare, Ma-ur ; Rere, Re-ur, &c. The fame holds 10 iſt 


Acre, Maſſacre, Meagre, Maugre, &c. 


When (s) at the End of Plural Wards is found, 
It is the ſilent (e) affords no Sound, 


9) 


Firft, To preſerve the Quantity of | Whenever there is neither of thci® 
the *foregoing Vowel, which if long |Zonfiderations, it is redundant, en 

before, remains ſo, tho' that final or [:ept when ir follows (/), precede 
mute (e) be pronounc'd. 20, To ſof- [by ſome other Conſonant, as in Ha 


ten the Sound of (c) (g) and (th), ile, Candle, &c. here indeed the Ui As 
as huge, ſince, breathe, wreathe, ſis not ſo apparent as in the follo f in 
ſeethe, which that being away, ſing Inſtances, yet it has even ha df (e 


 wou'd be pronounc'd hug, ſink, ſin obſcure Sound, and the endingWtter ( 


breath, wreath, ſeeth, &c. 3ly, To |Conſonants cou'd not be pronounc' 
diſtinguiſh. (v) Conſonant from (u) |withour it; nay. in Verle they 48 
Vowel, as in have, crave, ſave, &c. [ways make two Syllables : So th 
which wou'd elſe be hau, erau, ſaw, [Or. Wallis, who makes it here 16 
&:. but (+) Conſonant having now [dundanr, is certainly miſtaken ; thi 


a peculiar and proper Character, it ſhe is perfectly in the right in 14M; 4 

may perhaps hereafter happen that Irie, Title, Table, Noble, &. ſine Mt was | 

this mute (e) may be leſt our aſter ſas he obſerves here, the mute, or u ut thi 

u. chet the obſcure (e) produces it- t the! 
a 1! ? 


* 
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(E) is ſilent when (s) is added to ends of Words in Names 
hich ſignifie more than one; as in Blades, Trades, Glades, 
Pabes, &c, but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Word had (e) 
ent to ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, and the (s) is only 
@dded to ſhew, that it ſignifies more than one. Thus in dotes, 
Pites, takes, likes, ſtrikes, &c, which you will find anon to be 
211d, by way of Excellence, Words that affirm ſomething of 

Fome Name, or Perion. And tho' the Affirmation and Name 
re often written with the {ame Letters, as Trades ſignifying 
any Trades, and trades, he trades; yet, beſides the Senſe, the 
Writing the Name with a Capital or great Letter, and the Word 
pf Affirmation with a ſmall, (for ſo they ought to be written) 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. 
Nor muſt (e) final be omitted, tho' the Syllable, that goes be- 
Wore conſiſt of a double Vowel, as Houſe, cleanſe, Diſeaſe, Increaſe, 
cc. and in Horſe, Nurſe, Purſe. | 
11 But (e) between two (s's) at the end, 
A Do's to the Ear a certain Sound commend ; 

Or elſe between c, g, ch, z, and s, 

It ſtill another Halle muſt expreſs. 
But here it is to be noted, that Words that have the Sound of 
J, or (s) mingled in their Sound, (es) then makes another and 
== diſtinct Syllable; as after (e) in Traces, Places, Slices, &c. af- 
er (4h) in Breaches, Reaches, Loeches, Riches, &c. after (g) in 
WV: ages, Sieges, obliges, &c. after (s) in Horſes, Muſes, Cloſes, 

loſes, Roſes, &c. after (z) in raxes, amazes, ſurprixes, &c. 


[11] Of the Vowel (I). 
When (I) precedes ght, and nd, \ 


Gh, mb, gn, Id ſtill long will be; 
Elſe it is always ſhort, as you will ſee. 


4s for its being long when (e) filent concludes the Syllable. 
in Tide, abide, &c. that is according to the general Rule 
WP! (e) filent after any other Vowel ; the ſame will hold of (e) 
tter (7) in Fire, Deſire, &c. Examples of the foregoing Rule, 

are 


This mute (e) in the middle of] in the Plural, Henſe, Honſes, &c? 
ords is ſeldom us d, unle(s it was} [15] When (+) is ſhort, it ſounds 
the primitive Words a final (+), | moſt commonly like that of the 
in Advancement, Changeable, &c. (i) of the French, and other. Nati- 
as final in Advance Change, &c f ons, with the ſmall Sound; but 
uur this (e) which is mute in words when 'tis long, it is pronounc'd 
t. Wt che ſingular Number, is ſounded like the Greek (v). 

a C 3 [12] Short 


| 
[ 
| 
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are Delight, Fight, Mind, Rind, kind, high, nigh, ſigh ; clini 


deſign, mild, Child, except build, guild. Short, as bid, did, v "© 
fil, win, quilt, Mint, fit, &c. Jas Bod 
(I) before () the Sound of (u) does ſute, Syulabl 

Except in ir for in, as in irreſolute. ; 

Irreverent, irrevocable, irretrievable, irreligious, &c. Y 

(I) before (er) and (on) ſtill ſounds as (ye), 4 

And after (it) the Sound the ſame will be. : 
Examples are Bullion, Onion, Communion, Hollier, Collie Ex: 
Pannier, &c. Celeſtial, Chriſtian, Combuſtion, Queſtion, &c. contro 
ſo it ſounds in Poiniard. Tis obſcure in Goſſip. yet re 
To ſound like double (e), (i) does incline, Scold, 
As in Machine, and Shire, and Magazine; 1 rer, 

Like (a) in Sirrah; but writ (oi) in join. 3 

And alſo in appoint, bail, broil, joints, &c. ; 

No Engliſh Word can end in naked (i), A 

It muſt add (e) or in their Room place (y). | 
The (e) is added to (i) in the Concluſion of Words, and ( But 
often put in their. Room, yet (ie) is better after ( ) and (s), ; has tv 
m cruciſie, dignifie, craſie, buſie, Gipſie, &c, Tho Incuriou the fu 
neſs, often in theſe Words, puts (. the fu 
Hort, 


[12] Of the Vowel (O). 
(O) does _ three ſeveral ſorts of Sound. 


1 A, (o) in go, the Mouth ſtill opening round: 
8 Of (au) in Folly, (u) in come and ſome, | | 
And before (I) and ſingle (m), except in Home. | | 
This Vowel expreſſes (o) round in Roſe, (a) long in Folly, for 
(H obſcure in come and ſome, &c. | 18 1 
O) in theſe places Sounds () becauſe theſe Words were O poing 
ſpelt a (#) and not an (0). * 
(O) fill is ſhort, unleſs when it is found the 8 
In one of all theſe = to lengthen Sound; cc. 
When (o) a Word or Syllable does cloſe, _ 
Unleſs when double Sounds of Conſonants oppoſe, 
Y 511 
12] Short () i d like | fie, &c, 1 0) i d l yila 
wb — AY — —8 0 2 yg 8 23 yo rags Freu wiſe 
only it is mort; as in fond, molli- | (n), g -- 
| rathe 


(13) T | 
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It cloſes in go, ho, lo, ſo, wo, no, who, do, undo, whoſo, &c. 
or when it ends Syllables, as in glo-rious, Sto-ry, &c. exceptions, 

as Body, codicile, notable, &c. when the Sound of the following 

& Syllable is doubled. 


3 When (o) before double (1) its place does hold, 
. Or elſe before (1d), as Scroll, bold, Gold, 

2 Before (lt) as molten, Bolt; before 

(Lt), 4s Bolſter, and ſeveral more. 


Examples. When double () ends a Word, as Toll, Poll, Roll, 
controll, &c. but thoſe were Originally written with (0), and 
yet retain the long Sound of the double Vowel. (14) as old, 
Scold, hold, &c. before (It) and (Iſt) as Bolt, Holt, Colt, Uphol- 

rer, KC. 


Before (rd), (rge), as Cord and Forge, 

Ford, Sword and gord, and likewiſe George and gorge. 
Before (rm), (rn), (rt), as Storm, 

Forlorn, exhort, and others may inform, 


N 


But ſofter and more obſcure in Fort, Comfort, Effort, which 
has two ways of Pronunciation, the laſt Syllable being long, and 
the firſt ſhort ſome times, and at other times the contrary, tho? 
the firft Way is the moſt juſt and true Quantity, Purport, Tran- 

Hort, &c. | 


Before (ſt) and (ught) ; as Poſt, 
(But with. a ſharper Tone in Froſt, loſt, Coſt, ) 
Nought, rap. &'y Thought, and after it when we view 1 


The Syllable cloſe up with double (u), 
As we in blow, ſhow and know, find true. 


It it be long by the Syllables ending with (w), it will be no 
leſs by adding (e) filent, whoſe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 
going Vowel, and which ought to be added in Bowe, blowe, . 
Crowe, glowe, &c. to diftinguith them from Words which have 
ras Sound of the proper double Vowel (ow); as How, now, Cow, 

E 


In Words of mos Syllables (O) ill be 
Obſcure in Sound, when plac d before a (P). 


As for Example, in Biſhop, Biſhoprick; but in Words of one 
Sylable it ſounds open, as in ffop, hop, flop, &c. It is He- 
wiſe very obſure before () at the end of a Word, as in Har- 
ton. Hutton, Button, Parſon, Capon, Falcon, &c. But theſe are 


rather ſilent (o)'s than obſcure (%s, the] ſecond Syllable — : 
FFT * 
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ſo much ſuppreſs d, that it ſeems no more than the ſecond in 
Heaven, even, &c. which Uſe has now made but one. 


nen ſingle (I) or (m), or (r) purſue 

(O), — £ 150 'twixt (r) — double (u) 
When follow d by (va) and ſilent (e) we prove, 

(O) then ſo (u), except in rove, Grove, ſtrove. 


This is plain from theſe Examples: Colour, Columbine, Co- 
lony, &c. Comfort, come, Kingdom, Beſom, Fathom, random, &c. 
but commonly, &c. is excepted. World, Work, Worſhip, &c. 
before (th), as Brother, Mother, ſmother, &c. ex Brot, 
Cloth, Froth, Troth, Wroth ; but moſt of theſe have „ and] 
are ſtill frequently written with (oa). (O) after (7), in Apron, 
Citron, inviron, Iron, Saffron, is obſcure like (u), and in Rome 
(the City) 'tis pronounc'd like (oo) in Room. 


The Sound of (o) in ih — ſtill muſt know 2 5 


4 
w 
„ 


Is ne er expreſs'd thus nakedly by (o), 
Except in do, unto, go, lo, ſo, and no. 


(o) never ends an Engliſh Word, except before excepted, and 
2mdo, whoſo, (an antiquated Word) ro, too, two, who, wo, mo, 
(for more is a Word quite out of uſe) the Sound of (o) being The 8 
there expreſs'd by (ow), except in Foe, Toe, Doe, Roe. ere it 


[13] Of the Vowel (U). Wobicur 


Nye of 
Two Sounds in (u) we certainly ſhall find | 


of © 
Rub's of the ſhorter, Muſe the longer kind. ar, M 


The long Sound is what it bears in the ſingle Vowel, the ſhort q * 8 
is more obſcure and lingual. The ſhort Sounds are Dub, rub, * : ; 
rut, Gun, Drum, burſt, muſt, Ruſt. = cello 

Long, when in Words of n_ Syllables ure, C 
It ends a Syllable, as in Durables. 4 * 6 
e, Ju 


This Vowel, when it ends a Syllable in Words of many Syl- ure 
lables, is long; as in Curious, Union, Importunity, Furious, Pu- he, Py, 
rity, Security, &c. But this long _ of () in this place iucture 
ſeems to come from (e) final, underſtood, tho left out to avoid Wrure, 
the claſhing of two Vowels, for it might be Durable, Impuni- rheſe 
ty, &c. tho' a following Vowel of an Lind will, after a ſingle it ha 
Conſonant, natural Nan the foregoing ; except when n to th 
the Sound of the 3 Conſonant is doubled, as in Bury, Or by ( 

| buried, Wt, Fod4; 

[3] The (%) long is pronounced Hike the French (4), ſmall or fl:nder; Is 
| [14] We 15 
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ied, Study, &c. where the (a) is ſhorten'd and falls into the | 
nc of (9) ſhort or obſcure. : 
No Engliſh Mord in (u) can fairly end, 
Its Sound expreſs'd by (ew) or 00 we find. 
Except you, thou and lieu, and this one Word adieu. 
Few Words begin with, or ith middle have (eu.) 


aſtead of (u) in the end, we put (ew), or (ue), as Nephew, 
p, Sinew, Yew, &c. and accrue, Ague, Avenue, &c. Nor 
he Sound of () in the beginning and middle of Words, in 
y Words, except ſuch as are deriv'd from the Greek; as 
hariſt, Eunuch, Euphrates, Eulogy, Eutychus, Euphony, Deuce, 
teronomy, Europe, Euroclydon, Euſebius, Euſtace, Euter pe, 
yches, Feud, Grandeur, Pleuriſie, Plenritick, Rheumat ich, 
umatiſm, Rheum. 

Where e er the (u) is long beſides, tis found 

That its own Character denotes its Sound. 

Ar, ir, or, with ure, and er, 

T' expreſs the Sound of (u) we oft prefer. 

When at the end of Words, that do con/iſt 

Of many Syllables, they are plac't. 


Erbe Sound of (u) in all other places, but what are mention'd 
ere it is long, is expreſs'd by the Vowel it ſelf; but when it 
bſcure and in the end of Words of many Syllables ( and 
ne of one) it is fometimes exprels'd by (ar), by the Corrupt- 

of our Pronunciation; as in Altar, Angular, Calendar, Fo- 
„, Mealar, Pedlar, Pillar, Solar, &c. or by (ir), as Birch, 
„ Shirt, Sir, Sirname, to ſpirt, or ſquirt Water, ſtir, Third, 


e 
31 


75h, the Words deriv'd from it, c. or by (or), as in Anceſtors, 


— 


ea 
* 


r — 
n 5 
2 . Lo. > 


1 


ors, Adminiſtrator, 3 Anchor, Aſſeſſor, Corrector, 
acellor, Oppreſſor, &c. or by (ure), as in Adventure, Archi- 
ire, Conjecture, conjure, Creature, Feature, Figure, Fracture, 
Miiture, Geſture, Impoſture, Incloſure, Indenture, injure, Foin- 
e, Fundture, Lecture, Leiſure, Manufatture, Mixture, Nature, 
rture, Overture, Paſture, peradventure, Picture, Pleaſure, Po- 
re, Preſſure, Rapture, Rupture, Scripture, Sculpture, Stature, 
ture, Superſtructure, Tenure, Tiniture, Torture, Treaſure, 
ure, Veſture, Verdure. 

WT heſe we have inſerted becauſe the () is ſhort and obſcure, 
it have (e) final at the end, and ſerves therefore for an Excep- 
co that Rule, as well as an Example of s. 

r by (er), as Adder, Adulterer, Auger, a Tool, Balliſters, Ban- 
> Fodder, Croſier, Crupper, Daughter, Slaughter, &c. [ 14] 


$H 
x * 
8 
- =” 
|; >: 
7 
K. 4 
Aa 
of 


[19] we fall here, at the end of 
the Vowels, ſay a few Words of their 
Formation, which well ſtudy d, will 
(as we have obſerv'd) be a great 
Help to the Art of Spelling. To pro- 
ceed therefore according to the Di- 
viſion made in our Notes on Num- 
ber [6]. The Gutturals, or Toroat- 
Letters, or Vowels, are form'd in the 
top or upper part of the Throat, or 
the lower part of the Palate or 
Tongue, by a moderate Compreſſion 

the Breath, When the Breath goes 
out with a full guſt, or larger open- 
ing of rhe Mouth, the German (a), 
or the open (e) is form'd. Bur the 
French, and other Nations, as well as 
the Germans, moſt commonly pro- 
nounce their (a) in that manner: 
The Engliſpb expreſs that Bound, 
when it is ſhort, by ſhort (; but 
when it is long, by (a»)ar (aw) 3 but 
; ſeldom by (a). For in the Words fal, 
Folly, call, Collar, Laws, Li, Cauſe, 
ceſt, and odd, ſawd, ſod ; and in many 
other Words like theſe, there is the 
Same ſound of the Vewels in both 
Sy!lables, only in the firſt it is long, 
and in the laſt ſhort. And this per- 
haps might bring our former Divi- 
ſion of Sounds into doubt, ſince that 
ſuppoſes the Difference to ariſe 
from their Length or Brevity; 
whereas here we make the Sounds 
the ſame. Bur this muſt be here un- 
derſtood of the Formation of the 
Sounds; that is, the ſhorr and the 
long Sounds are produc'd in the 
ſame Seats or Places ot Formation; 
bur 1n the former Rule, the Hearing 
only is the Judge of the Sounds, 
as they are emitted, not as to the 
Place of their Formation, 

In this ſame Place, but with a 
more moderate Opening of the 
Mouth, is form'd the French (e) Fe. 
minine, with an obſcure Sound: Nor 
is there any difference in the For- 
mation of this Letter, from the For- 
mation of the *foregoing open (a), 
but that the Mouth or Lips are more 
contracted in this, than in the for- 
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Mer, This is a Sound, that the Eng- 


[ „ Ta 
- 
% 
y 
ir 


liſh ſcarce any where allow, & — 
know, except when the ſhort e) B oe 
immediately precedes the Letter (ij e 
as liberal, Virtue, Liberty, &c. I 7 * 
The ſame Place is the Seat of the — 
Formation of (e) and () obſcure chi 8 
bur ſtill with a leſs opening of the n] or 
Mouth; and it differs from the | * 
French (e) Feminine only in this he 
that the Mouth being leſs open', wh 
the Lips come nearer together. Thi * t 
ſame Sound the French have in tbe their ( 
aft Syllable of the Words ſervitew WF ,-; 141, 
[acrificarew”, &c. The Engliſbexprej £ an act 
this Sound by ſhort (-), as in n i 
burn, dull, cur, &c. and ſometine i — 
by a Negligence of Pronunciation, dle 80 
they expreſs the ſame Sound by i vowe 
and (on), as in come, ſ me, done, e But th 
pany, _— couple, covet, lot e, & not on 
and ſome others, which they ought: db (ca 
more juſtly to give another Sound <4 the 
The #lſb generally expreſs t Se. 4, 
Sound by (), only that Letter ati I etive. 
end ot Words with them ſounds (Hare wr 
„The Palatine Vowel: are o te he's 
in the Palate, that is, by a modem che So 
Compreſſion of the Breath, betwin the En 
the middle of the Palate and were b 
Tongue; that is, when the holloy 1 r 
of the Palate, is made leſs by tv ne 
raifing of the middle of the Tong Parts. 
than in the Pronunciation of ,; 
Throat, or Cuttural Sounds, Thi the $: 
Sounds are of three ſorts, accord. 4 
to the leſſening or enlarging ot tu * | 
laid Hollow; v hich difterence gi kale 
be produc'd to ſeveral ways, «v8 2e I 
ther by contracting the Mouth oe: 
Lips, the Tongue remaining in s 2 
ſame Poſition ; or by clevating wu This 8 
middle of the Tongue higher! pres. 4 
the tore-parts of the Palate, 3 
Lips or Mouth remaining in — 
ſame State. This is done gau (ie). 
way, and it is the ſame thing 1! ſer f 
were done both ways. % 
The English ſlender (a) 1s fornq 1 "A * 
bya greatet Opening of the M00 this 5 
az in Bat, bate, Sam, ſame, au 8 are = 
Dame, Bar, bare, ban, bane, & I b (ee) 
This Sound differs from the tuch; Maſe 
open(a) of the Germans, by ral" ne 


, 7 | | 


a af 4 


0 f 
4 
| 
jþ :Z 


e 


the middle of the Tongue, as the 
Engliſh do, and ſo 1 the 
Breath in the Palate; but the Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, depreſs their 
Tongue, and ſo depreſs the Breath 
into the Throat. The French expreſ- 
this Sound when (e) goes before 
(m) or (a) in the ſame Syllable, as 
Entendement, &c. The Welſh and 
the Italians pronounce their (a) 
with this Sound. 0 q. 

u ia this ſame Seat the French form 
eh their (e) Maſculine, by a leſs, or the 
middle opening of the Mouth, with 
a acute Sound, as the Iralians, En- 
Lliſd, Spaniards, and others, pro- 
nounce this Letter; for it is a mid- 
dle sound betwixt the *foregoing 
vowel, and that which follows: 


e, 


e 


FT But the EngliſÞ expreſs this Sound 
not only by (e), but when it is long, 
dy (ca), and ſometimes by (e)] as 
© OF the, theſe, ſell, Seal, tel, Teal, fteal, ſer, 


Seat, beſt, Beaſt, red, read, receive, de- 
ccive, &c. But thoſe Words which 
gate written with (cs) would real- 


vere added; as in all Probability 
they were of old pronounc'd, and 
n they are ſtill in the Northern 
arts. And thus thoſe written with 
ei) wou'd be more juſtly ſpoken, 1t 
che Sound of each Letter were 
mix d in the Pronunciation. 
. la the ſame place, but yet with a 
leger opening of the Mouth, (i) len... 
cer is form'd,which is a Sound very 
FJ familiar with the French, Tolia-“, 
1 Opaniards, and moſt other Nation 
This Sound, when it is ſhort, is ex 
dT py by the Engliſh by (i) ſhort : 
us when it is long, it is generally | 
Vritten with (ce), not ſeldom witt, 
lie, and ſometimes by (ea), as %%, 
Jeet, fir, feet, fill, feel, 2 fitll, ſteel, 
. , eel, ſin, ſeen, near, dear, hear, &c. 
Some of thoſe Words which with 
is Sound are written with (ea), 
are often and more juſtly expreſs'd 
by (ee), and others ſpelt with (e) 


"= ly be more rightly pronounc d, if to 
che Sound of (e long, the Sound ot 
de Eg () juſtly pronounc d. 


8 
— 
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(a) tender, very ſwiftly pronoun di 
The Welſh expreſs this Sound not 
only by (7), and in the laſt Syllable 
by (9), but alſo by (, which Letter 
they always pronounce in that man- 
ner, and ſound the Dipthongs or 
double Vowels aw, ex, like az and 7. 

The Labial, or Lip Vowels, are 
form'd in the Lips, being put into a 
round Form, the Breath being there 
moderately compreſs d. There are 
three Sorts or Claſſes of theſe, as 
well as of the former. 

The round (e) is form'd by the 
larger Aperture or Opening of the 
Lips, which Sound moſt People give 
the Greek ; the French with the 
{ame pronounce their (au), and the 
Engliſh almoſt abr zys pronounce 
their long (o) and alſo (ea), the (a) 
is It were quite Vaniſhing in the 
Utterance , of which the fame may 
be laid as was before on (ea), as 
one, none, whole, Hole, Coal, Boat, thoſe, 
choſe, &c. The ſhort (e) is expreſs d 
by the open one, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, but more rarely by the round 


ne. 
The German fat (a) is form'd in 
he Lips, by a more moderate or 
nddle degree of opening em. The 
me Sound is us'd by the Italians, 
'/paniards, and not a few others, 
The French expreſs thus Sound by. 
, the Helſb by w; the Engliſh gene- 
ally by oo, more rarely by or e, 
Feet, ſboer, full, Fool, vol, goed, 


-» 


rould, ſhould, &c, But do, move, and 
he like, are better expreſ.'d by 
- und (e) than fat (*). 

Slender (), ſo much in uſe with 
voth French and Exgliſ, is form'd 
in the ſame Place, but with a leflec 
opening of the Lips. This Sound is 
every where expreſs'd by the Eng- 
liſb with their long (), ſometimes 


ter pronounc'd by retaining the 
Sound of the (e) Maſculine, as Muſe, 


the Fronunciation of this Letter, if 


oY Valculine, adding to it the Sound of 


they 


e, Weed, N Mord, Source, could, at 


by (e) and (ew), which yet are bet 


Tune, Lute, dure, mute, mew, brew, \ 
knew, &c. Foreigners wou'd obtain 
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they wou'd endeavour to pronounce 


the Dipthong (ia), by putting the 


lender (i) before the Letter (a) or 
(w), as the Spaniard in Ciudade, a 
City ; but this is not abſolutely the 
{ame Sound, tho' it comes very near 
it; for (ia) is a compound Sound, 


there were four Names, then twelve 
and at laſt thirty two; thus where 
as the Arabians, and perhaps the 
ancient Hebrews, had only thiee 
Vowels, or one 1n each Seat, now 
in our Times we plainly diſcover 
at leaſt three in every Seat; per. 


but the French and Engliſh (u) is a 
fiwple. The Nelſh generally expreſs 
this Sound by iw, ) w, aw, as in lia, 
Colour ; hw, a Rudder; Duw, God. 

We allow theſe nine Sounds to 
be Vowels, that is, diftin&, un- 
mixt Sounds, nor do we know any 
more; for the Engliſh broad (:) does 
not ſeem to be a fimple Sound, yer 
we do not deny, but that there may 
nov be in ſome Part of the World 
or Poſterity may diſcover more Vo- 
cal Sounds in theſe Sears of Voice, 
than thoſe Nine which we have 
mention'd, and ſo tis poſſible there 
may be ſome intermediate Sounds, 
ſuch as perhaps is the French (e) 
Neuter, betwixt the Palatine Vowel 


being lengthened, (eſpecially ſuch 
as wake the neareft — to 
the nature of Vowels) except p, % 


or hard c, which are abſolute Mute, | 
nor have any manner of prepe 
Sound, but only modifie the Sound 


970 


haps our Poſterity may interpoſ 

ſome bet w ixt each of theſe. 
But all theſe Vovy/els are capable 

of being made long or ſhort, when 

ariſes the ditference of Quantity n 

long and ſhort Syllables, tho' lone 

of em are very rarely long, a: ob 

ſcure (u) and (e) Feminine: Othen 

are more rarely ſfiort, as round i 

and flender («), at leaſt in ou 

Tongue. But ſome of the Conſonant 

are capable of Contradiction, al 


| ö diſtin 


nerit 
Ind no 
xpreſs 


ompo 
Need,“ 


0 
5 


(a) ſlender and (e) Maſculine; forſ either of the preceding or ſuccecb 
the Aperture or Opening ot theſ ing Vowel. - | I. 
Mouth is like'the continu'd Quan - Here we think it proper to brim 
1 in infinuum : For as all theſe Vowels into one view,, Wh; 
in the numbering the Winds, firſt rang'd in their proper Claſſes, Nace r 
/ — —. en is 
— — Greater. Middle. Leſs. | A No 
(on or Throat 38 e 5 Leaſt 
— ( Ü—A— 31 open e Feminine | « obſcure | ® nd (e 
2 8 De 
palatine or Palate 4 — | — w) 0 
— — | 2 flender | eMaſculine 7 fender || q Hen 
Labial or Lip _  _ E 
| 0 
n — { o round -: fat „ ſlender e ot! 
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Cu ap. III. 
W/ DouBLE VoweLs, proper and improper. (1 5.) 


hen of two Vowels the compounded Sound 
Fully in one Syllable is found 

Of both partaking, yet diſtinct from all, 
This we & Double Vowel /till do call. 


HAT we call Double Vowel:, is, when the Sound of two 
q Vowels 1s mixt perfectly in one Syllable, and indeed, makes 
2 diſtinct Sound from either and all the other Vowels, and would 
erit peculiar Characters, if we were to form an Alphabet, 
Ind not follow that, which is already in Uſe ; by which we 
aMFExprcls theſe diſtinct Sounds by the two Yowels, whoſe Sound 
Fompoſes them; (ai) in fair, (au) in laud or applaud, (ee) in 
Need, Seed, &c. (oi) in void, (00) in Food, and (04) in Houſe. 


1 0% Bur if the Sound of one is heard alone, 

0 *Tis then improperly ſo call d. we own, 5 

* 5 Tho' of the Proper it before be one. 

en When two Vowels come together in one Syllable, and pro- 


hen is that not properly, but improperly call'd a Double Vowel; 
lea) is every where pronounc'd (e) _ the Sound of the 
Ỹrot mingling at all with it, is entirely ſuppreſt; as in Meat, 
Weaſure, Treaſure, &c. (ie) founded like (ee) in ſeen, as in fiend ; 
Id (ei) ſounds. only (e) long, as in receive, and (ey) in Key, or 
e (ai), and ſo make no proper Double Vowel. (Eau), (en), 
8»), ſound only (u) long, as in Beauty, Eunuch, few. 
Hence it follows, that a true and proper Double Vowel muſt | 
ynſiſt of two diſtin Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 
We Sound compounded of thoſe two Letters, and different from 
Pe other ſingle Vowels; they muſt be in one Syllable, becauſe 
Vo Vowel: often come together, but make two diſtin Syllables, 
Sin aereal, annual, aguiſh, aloes, &c. of 


is] Theſe Double Vowels are (or b'ending ) the Soi nd of Two 
FS anonly cal'd Liphtbengs, or vowels in Ones 
bes d, Senn ii, as flaring in 


[16] (ee 
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Of the proper Double Vowel (ai), or (ay). — 

Six proper Double Vowels we allow, TW wi 

Ai, au, and ee, and oi, and oo, and ou, 0 anc 
deutend of Words write ay, aw, oy, and ow. | 
The proper Double Vowels are therefore only theſe mention = 


in the Rule. Firſt (ai), or (ay); for (ai) ends no Engliſh Word, 


according to the former general Rule, that (i) ends no Word in wow 
our Tongue, and (ay) begins none, except a Word of one — _ 
lable; as ay in Ay me! an Exclamation, This Double Vowel i; D 
therefore written (ai) in the beginning and middle of Word,, = 


but (ay) at the end. 2 
3 4 eginning, as Air, Aim; Ail, Aid, but Eight in Number, 

and thoſe Words that are deriv d from it, have the Sound of (a 

but are ſpelt (ei): In the middle of Words, as Brain, frail, A,. 

Fair, repair, but ſome few are ſpelt here likewiſe by (ei) for 

(at), as Conceipt, Receipt, Deceipt, Heir, Reign, Vein, Weight, F 

&c. (ay) is put at the end, as Dray, Clay, Fray, Play, Day; and of 

all other Words that found (ai), except convey, Grey, (Colou L 

and Badger) Greyhound; obey, prey, purvey, ſurvey, they, ir the 


or zreypomt, N hey. | | | (.) 
Tho' ſometimes the Letters of this Double Vowel (ai) devi hol 
from their proper Sound, into that of (i), or (e) ſnort, yet is te as ( 
Spelling preſery'd in (ai), as again, Villain, Fountain, Wainſcit ¶ reſt 
KC. | = bot 
The finical Pronunciation in ſ6me Part of this Town d in 
London has almoſt confounded the Sound of (ai) and (a), te all, 
Maſter and Scholar muſt therefore take a peculiar Care to avoid nur 
this Error, by remembring that (a) ends no Engliſh Word, un. g 
leſs before excepted; and however you pronounce, write alway as 
on, not da; and ſo of the reſt. So, | 5 
hen (a) and (i) come together in proper Names, eſpecial} 
thoſe of Scripture, as Fa-ir, Mo-ſa-ic, Re-pha-im, &c. bor a 7 
parted, and make two Syllables. WM dy 
Of the Donble Vowel (au) or (aw). | > 
The Double Vowel (au) is Poi 
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lach as by the Appoſition of () to (a) ſound (au); as Ball, Cat, 
Hall, &c. Tho' the Sound of this double Vowel be the fame 
with (a) in all, ſmall, &c. yet tis different from the common 
and more general Sound of that Letter. 

Au begins a Word, as Audience, Authority, arfere, atnugment, 
Kc. An is us'd in the middle of Words, as a faut, beraiſe, 
Cauldron, Cauſe, Cauſey, daunt, debauch, fraud, gaudy, jaunt, 
vaunt, Faundice, Laurel, Maud, Mandim, pauſe, Sauce, Vault, 
&c. | 

But aw muſt always conclude a Word, becauſe our Language 
abhors a bare naked & at the end of a Word; as Claw, Paw, 
raw, ſaw, Law, &c. 

Theſe two Letters are often parted in Proper Names, and 
make two Syllables; as in Archela-us, Hermela-us, &c, yet in 
Paul, Saul, &c. it remains a double Vowel. 


Of the Double Vowel (ce). [16] 
The (ce) that was excluded heretofore 
From proper Double Vowels, we reſtore: 


Tho' (ee) has been excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, from 
the Number of proper Double Vowels, becauſe (ee) founds like 
(i) in Magazine, Shire, and Machine, yet the fame Reaſon 
holding againſt (au) much ſtronger, becauſe it ſounds the ſame 
as (a) in all, call, fall, &c. we have thought it but juſt to 
reſtore (ee) to its Right, ſince it is a very AiflinQ Sound from 
both the long and ſhort Sound of (e), which are native: That 
in Shire, &c. is borrow'd from this Double Vowel; as that ot 
all, call, ſhall, &c. is from (au); theſe in (a) being much more 


numerous, than thoſe in (7). 


The ſingle (e) in Words of one Sylable moſtly founds (ee), 
as me, be, ſhe, we, ye, be, here, &c. | 


of the Double Vowel (oi) or (oy). 


The Double Vowel (oi) at the beginning, is written 
by (oi) 22 Oil. &c. 1 is in the Aue . expreid d 
in the middle; as Poiſe, Noiſe, Voice, rejoice, &. This Double 
Vowel, in many Words, the Sound of (i) long; as in 
Point, anoint, Foint, &c. (Oy) is written at the end of all 
Words; as Boy, coy, Foy, deſtroy, employ, &c. 


[ 16} (ee) or ze, is ſounded like | to fn, vin, as we ould da to feen, 
French long i, (that is, {lender i) | wer, or perhaps Fen, vien, 25 wh 
tor the French geve the fame Sound | do in Fiend, 


D [g] 
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Of the proper Double Vowel (00). 


Two Vowels 2 a fort no Word begin; 
So (oo), inth' middle only, is let in. 

[17] As no Engliſh Word * 0m with two of the ſame Let- 
ters, except Aaron, Aaronite, io cannot (oo) be put at the be- 
ginning of a Word, nor at the end, but of too in too much, and 
when it ſignifies alſo; and in Cuckoo, as ſpelt by forme. The 
Ule therefore of (oo) is chiefly, if not only, in the middle of 
Words; as in Loom, aloof, boon, Reproof, Broom, Room, Food, 
Fool, Tool, cocl, Gooſe, and where the true and proper Sound of 
this Vowel is expreis'd, as it is in many other Words. This 
Double Vowel ſounds (u) in theſe Words; they were an- 
ciently written with a (A) or (on), in which the (4) only 
was ſounded. 

But it ſounds like ſtort (a) in Flood and Blood, and like (o) 
icng in Door, Floor, Moor, &C. 


As other Letters the Office do of oo, 
So that of others by 00's performed too. 


And as the Figures of this double Vowel often expreſs the 
Sounds of other Letters, ſo by the ſame original Error of Pro- 
nunciation, other Letters expreſs the Sound proper to this double 
Vowel ;, as (ou) in could, 5 would, &c. and ſingle (o) in 
Wolf, Wolves, Rome, Tomb, Womb, approve, behove, move, re- 
prove, &c. | 


Of the proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow). 
M hen (ou) retains its juſt compounded Somud, 
A proper Double Vowel it is ſound; 
But when the Sound of either is ſuppreſt, 
It finks t' improper, as do all the reſt. 

This proper Double Vowel (o) or (ow) has two Sounds, 
cre proper to it as a Double Vowel, or as compos d of both 
(o) and (u); as in Houſe, Mouſe, Louſe, Owl, Fowl, Town ; to 
tow, Fowl, Bough, our, out, &c. and another, which is im- 
pioper to its Nature, the Sound of the () being entirely funk, 
as in Soul, Snom, know, &c. Thus, in Words ending in (ow) 
obſcure, (o) only is founded; as in ſhallow, Sorrow, Arrow, 

Bil- 


(1 5 is ſounded like the fat # | French; as in the W 
of ibe dens, and the on of the | Ben, Hor, he, 2 good, ſtood, 


WP. Is] Al 
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Billow; where the w) ſeems only put for Ornament-fake, 
meerly to cover the Nakedneſs of ſingle (o). This holds in 
moſt Words of more than one Syllable. (O% is alſo founde.l 
like () ſhort in couple, Trouble, ſcourge, &c. in which the 
Sound of the (o) is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a pro- 

r Double Vowel. Thus in yon, your, and Toth, the (is) is 
ſounded long. : i 

In could, would, ſhowld, and a few others, it ſounds Coo). 
But in the modern way of Spelling and Sounding, the (0) is left 
out, and cou d. won d, ſhou d, found cood, wood, ſhood, &c. 


(Ou) the Beginning, and the Middle takes ; 
Aud ſtill the End of Words for (ow) forſakes. 


(Ou) begins a Word, as Ounce, our, out, and its Compounds, 
Ouſel, except Owl: And in the middle of moſt Words; as 
Hour, Flour, Mountain, Fountain, bounce, flounce, &c. except 
Crown, Clown, Down, drown, frown, Gown, Town, Bower, 
Dowager, Dower, Dowry, bowſe, dowſe, ſowſe, Fowl, Howlet, 
Powel, Towel, Trowel, Vowel, blowſe, drowſy, Car-owſe, Cowar- 
dice, Endowment, lowre, Power, Tower, Howard, Allowance, Ad- 

vow/on, Bowl, rowel, rowing, Shower, &c. 

This Sound is always at the end of a Word expreſs'd by (ow), 
as nom, bow, enow, &c. In ſhort, this is a general Rule, That 
whenever a proper Double Vowel loſes its native Sound, and 
varies to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a proper, and 
becomes an improper Double Vowel, as having only the ſim- 
ple and uncompounded Sound of ſome one fingle Vowel. 
There is but one Exception to this Rule, and that 1s, when it 
wanders to the Sound of another Double Vowel, which i; 


* 875 (ou), when it ſounds (00) in could, would, ſbould, 
6-04 


G. 2 N of 
x [18] All other Sounds, beſides | Vowels : For in 41, a or ay, aw, the 
h thoſe enzmerared in tae foregoing | (4) ſlender is ſer firſt; in ei, or 


D .ſcourſe of fimple Sounds, are | ey, the (e) Feminine ; in en, or 
Iplainly compounded, tho' ſome of ew, the (e) Maſculine ; in oi, oz, 
hem are commonly thought to be or 6y, ew, the open (o) is ſomerime; 
omple. IT - | fer tit, as in the Engl; Words 
The Diphthongs, or doub'e vo- Boy, Toy, Soul, Bowl, a Cup; ſome- 
= cls af, ei, oi, ax, eu, ow, or 4y, ey, | times obſcure (), as in the Enelih 


Fr onounc'd, are compounded of the &c. We grant by the Pronuncia- 
72 <c20:ng or prepohtivevowel, and tion of ſome Men, open () is us'd 
e Conſonants y and w, which yet in theſe Words. 

3 re commonly taken for ſubſequent | 


25 D 2 7 Bu 


aw, ew. ow, when they are truly Words bozl, teil, Oil, B»wl, Fowl, 


' what he brings it, becauſe in the Inftance he gives, the (y) and the ( 
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Of the improper Double Vowels. [19] 
Tz) improper Double Vowels we declare 


Nine, as (2a), (ca), (eo), and (eu) are an 
(Ie), (0a), (oe), (ue), and(w) : an! 
Put all their ſeveral Sounds here let us try. a 
The ſuncture of theſe ſeveral Vowels can never be proper (7 
calld Double Vowels, ſince they every one produce but the De 
Sound of one Letter; (rial) is always ſounded (hal), as in We 
impartial, credential, &c. where the (ti) is turn'd into (/), or 4 
the two Vowels are divided after (f) or any other Conienant Wi can 
but (r) ard (c), and fo make two Syllables, as beſtial. Thus gue 
(o) following (t) and before (3). ſounds ( ſhun), as Conſtitution, ll 1 
Diſcretion, & c. (io) retains the ſame Sound, when it follow: ber, 
ingie or double (5), as in Alluſcon, Aſperſton, Compulſcon, Suff. 4 (ui 
RE j:0n, if 
* Bur, whereas ſome will needs | diſcours'd of; and may be fo rete:r til 
have it. chat the Conſorants G) and [ro their proper Places. The log 
tx} do not ar all differ from (i) and (5) of the E-gliſhb is plain'y con-: 
(-), or (as ve write chem) (ee) and [pounded of rhe Feminine” (+) ani 
(e, very fifty pronounc'd 3 it O), or (i), and has the ſame Soun!if (. 
may eahly be found to be a manifeſt | entirely with the Greek (7. fun 
Error, if we nicely attend the For- The Lativ a, &, the Engliſh ea, 1 | 
mation of the Words yee and woo, | ee, oo, and ſometimes ei, ie, en, 4, (1 


eſpecially if we often repeat them 3 (the like being to be found amor; bear, 
for he will obſerve, that he cannot [her Nations) altho* they ai 
paſs from th: S und of the Conſo | written with two Characteis, ar: 
nant, to the Sound of the follow-| yet (at leaſt as we pronounce then 
ing Vou cl, without a manifeſt | now) but ſimple Sound. * 
Motion cf the Organs, and by that} [19] They are juſtly call'd in 
means of new Poſition, u hich does proper, becauſe they ate moſt ui 
not happen in the repeating of the {| compounded in Sound, tho' writre! 


Sounds (ee) and (oe). with tv o Vowels. Tis probibe Kc 2 
Mie are ſenſible, that theſe which | w hen this Spelling prevail'd, ca : 

we call Diphthongs, or double Vo |} Letter had a ſhare in the Sound, b 

wels, in diſterent Tongues, have dif | Negligence and Corruption of T 

ferent Sounds, of which we have no | nunciation has wholly filen.'d on 

Buſineſs now to treat 5 yet theſe | This is remarkable, that in molt (Eo 

may all be found and diſcovet'd a- |them the firſt Vowel prevails, a le )] , 

mong ihoſe Sounds, which we have | gives the Sound, ö 2 
* This is D. Wallis“ Obſerva;ron, which we do not think, concluſive rife, £ 


are plac'd before the Voweis, and then they are Conſonants confeſs'd 5 but nit 
They come after Vonels, they have the very ſame Effett on the Org an, lt 
(1) and (u) have: For no Body center ds that they are never Contonalf 
or that when Contgnants, they are form'd in the ſame manner, as uf 
Vowels, | q 

| (20]1 
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fron, Verſion, &c. Admiſſion, Compaſſion, Expreſſion, &c. But 
when (io) follows (ft), they are parted into two Syllables, 28 
in Queſtion, Combuſtion; and the {ame is to be obſerv'd after 
any other Conſonaut. (Ua) are always ſeparated, except af- 
ter (g) in (ga), and (q) in qua; as Language, Lingua', 
&c, Qualify, Quality, &c. except likewiſe when it follows 
(/), and then it ſounds Cſu), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and their 
u perſuaſive, diſſuaſive, &c. and ſuavity, an obſolete 
Word. 

Next (uo) muſt always be parted, except after (q), which 
can't be ſounded without (), as in quick, Quality, Qualm, 
uote, &C. Gn 
: The improper Double Vowels are counted Nine in Num- 
by 5 as (aa), (ea), (eo), (en), (ie), (ea) (oe), (ue), and 
i). 


(Aa) ſounds (a), but it is ſeldom found; 
(Ea) four ſeveral ways declares its Sound; 

(E) long, (a) ſhort, (e) ſhort, and double (ee), 
As in ſwear, Heart, Head, and in Fear youu ſee. 


ny (A4) is ſeldom in a Word but proper Names, and there only 

WY founds (a), and is generally divided. 

| (Ea) is founded four icveral ways, 1/7, Like (a) long, as 
bear, ſwear, tear, wear ; 20, Like (a) ſhort, as hearken, Heart. 
and Words deriv'd from it, as hearty, heartleſs, &c. allo its 
Compounds; as Hear:-burning, Heart-eaſe, Faint -hearted, &c. 
3, (e) ſhort, as already, ready, Beard, Breaſt, Head, &c. 
4%, It ſometimes ſounds (ee), or (e) long; as in appear, Ar- 
rear, Fear, near, &c. Bead, conceal, Veal, glean, clean, &c. 
e And generally the long Sound of (e) is writ (ea), as Feaſt, Beaſt, 
1 "oF Kc. and the ſhort Sound of (e), as beff, Gus ſt, &c. 


(Eo) (e) ſhort, and double (e) we jind, 
As well as (eu), to ſound long (u)'s inclin d. 


= (£0) ſounds (e) ſhort in Feoffee, Feopardy, Leopard, Yeoman, 
Ae) long in People, Feodary, and (o) ſhort in George. 
Es), or (ew), ſound (x) long; as Deuce, Deuteronomy, Pleu- 
rie, &c. ; 

| (Ie) ſounds (y) in ending Words ; and (e) 

Short, and ' hy or double (e) t will be. 

(Te) is founded (e) long in Cieling. Caſhier, Field. Fiend, 
Frontier, &c. but (e) ſhort in pierce, fierce, &c. It is we'd 
lkewiſe for (Y) at the end of Words. 


l 


1. 
20} 


D 2 (El) 
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(Ei) ſounds (ai) a long in feign and eight. 
It ounds (e) long in perceive, Deceit. 


(Ei) founis The (ai), or (a) "ng, in Reign, feign, Eight, 
weighty, &c. |: dunds (e) long in deceive, perceive, Deceit. 


lue, 
ue, 
ler of 


Thi. Rule is general, That the Letter which gives or predo- Th 
minates in the Sound, is always plac'd firſt in theſe improper e 
Double Vowels. E 50 

Ne (a) to (o) in (oa) we apply, 5 
To make (o) long, and ſilent (e) ſuppiy. 

In (oa) the (a) ſtems added only to make the (o) ſound long, 
ſupplying the (e) filent, it giving the fame Sound; as in Cloak | 
and Cloke, approach, broach, Coaſt, doat, float, Goat, hoarj, : 
Load, Moat, Oak, peach, roam, Soal, a Fiſh, Toad, Woad: (cs ll ( 


has a peculiar broad Sound in broad, abroad, Groat ; and that of 
(at) in Goal. 

Le (0) and (e) alternately prevails; 

In (oe) when this ſounds, then that ſtill fails. 


In (oe) ſometimes the (e) prevails, and the (o) is ſilent; as in 
O Ecenom, OEdipus, OEcumenical, O Economical; but in Cros 
(of Iron) Doe, Foe, Sloe, Toe, Woe, the (e) is ſilent, and the (o) 
produc'd; theſe latter being Words of Engliſh Origin, as well 
as Ute, the former of the Greek: Shoe, and Woe, to make 
Love, ſome write with (oo), leaving (0) bare, contrary to the , 0 
Genius of the Exgliſu Language; whereas the Diſtinction wou'd il 
be preſerv d, and the Sound juſtly expreſs'd, by adding (e) to | 
the. (oo). 
(Ve) one Syllable we ſeldom ſonnd.; 
(U) after (g) to harden (g) is bound, 


[ 20) 
led int 
Ine Con 
der; th 
ine, or 
. nroas 

ora'd ; 
: nat is, 
$1: Lun 


Few Words have (ue) ſounded as one Syllable, as Guelder- 
land, Crerkins ; gueſs, for gueſs, is wrong ſpelt, tho' too much 
sd of late by the Ignorance or Negligence of Authors, or 
Printers; for its true Spelling is ghefs : In all which the (1) 


is only added to harden the Sound of the (g), the (e) only 5 % 
being ſounded; tho' (gue) in Guer. ln ſounds (gue), as do ops 
the Termination, or Endings of ſeveral Words, as Apologue, iat we 
Catalogue, college, collogue, Dicalogize, Dialogue, Epilogue, Fa- C ＋ 
tigue, Intrigue, League, Plague, Prologue, prorogue, Rogue, Sy na- I dires 
£0gue, Theologue, Tongue, Vogue, At the end of the following 3 
Words (e) is added 10 (u, not only to cover its Nakednef, Hog art 
ccording to the Genins of the Tongue, but ſometimes to lere to 
preduice the (7) ; as in accrue, Avenue, cue, due, en ue, Feſcue. ¶ a it 


Giue, 


„ Recruit, Fruit, &c. 


* 
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le, Hue, perdue, purſue, Reſidue, Retinue, Rue, ſpue or ſpew, 
ve, But (e) in all other Words are parted, nor make any man- 
er of Double Vowel, as in Afluence, Cruelty, Gruel, &c. | 
(Vi) ee ſeveral ſorts of Sound expreſs, 

As Guile, rebuild, Bruiſe and Recruit confeſs. 

The improper Double Vowel (%) has three ſeveral forts ok 
Pound, I. as (i) long, in 6eguile, Gitide, Diſguiſe, quite, &c. 
>. {i) ſhort, in Guildford, build, rebuild. &c. 


3%) 


3. (4) long, as 


—_— — 


—_— - 


nr Yi0 ac —- Www ws 


led into three Claſſes, ſo we divide 
le Conſonants into the ſame Num- 
er; the Labial, or Lip; the Pala- 

Wine, or Palate; the Gattural, or 


a Conſonants, as they are 
1 1 rm'd in the Taroat, Pal ate, or Lips; 
hit is, while the Breath ſent trom 
ö e Lungs into theſe Seat+, is either 


Wy”; crcepred, or at leaft more forci- 
y compreſs d. Ih | 
hut it is beſides to be remark'd, 
u ve may obſerve a triple Div? 
5 208 74 the Breath. For fi ſt, it 1s 
directed wholly to the Mouth , 
ut is, ſeeking its Way or O.t(c; 
Who the Lips; or ſecond, it is 2a 
hoſt wholly directed to the Noſt. ils, 


ere to find Paſſage out; or third, 11 


CHAP. 
Of the CONSONANTS. C202 


4A Conſonant no proper Sound obtains, 

But from its founding with, its Name it gains; 
And yet it varys every Vowel's Sound, 

Whether before, or after it, 'tis found. 


20] A; the Vowels were divi- 


un were equally divided be 


IV. 


HO” a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot be founded: 
without addding ſome Single or Double Vowel before or 
after it, and therefore derives its Name from con ſound- 
2, or ſounding with, yet may juſtly be defin d, A Letter ſhew= 


ing 


twixt the Noſtril) and the Mouth : 
But we believe this Diverſity of 
the Direction of the Breath wholly 
proceeds from the various Poſition 
of the Vunula. 70. 74 

Since therefore the Breath ſent out 
in this three fold manner may be per- 
fectiy intercepted thrice in each of 
thete Seꝛts, there are nine different 
Fonſonants which derive their Ori- 
gen from them, and which, for that 
Reaſon, we call primitive, or clos'd 
Conſonant Bit it the Breath he not 


v. holiy intercepted in theſe Seats, 


bit only mo e hardly compreſs'd, 


nnd, tho' v/ith Difficulty, ſome Way 
of exit; various other Conionants 
are torm'd according to rhe various 
manner ot ie Compreſſion; which: 
Conignagts ve thall call deriv'd, or 
, ope 3 


\ 


7 


at, Co 
hen t! 
oting | 
ell. C 
9 U. 
ein, I 
Vord b 
F as | 
ard, v 
nency, 


Moſt 
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ing the ſeveral Motions and 8 of the Parts of the 
Mouth, by which the Sound of the Vowels is variouſly deter. 
min'd, are firſt divided into ſingle and double; the double are 
x and z, the reſt are all ſingle; and theſe are again divided into 
Mutes and Liquids ; Eleven Mutes, and four proper Liquids: 4, 
s, and w, are Neuters, as not ſtrictly adhering to either. 


Into Mutes, Liquids, Neuters; and beſide 
We muſt for Double Conſonants pro vide. 
Eleven Mutes GRAMM ARIANS do declare, 


The Conſonants we juſtly may divide ja 
J 


And but four Liquids, l, m, n, and r. muſt b 
Behind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow . baſe, c. 
Inverted, from the Tongue they wil not go. 4 9 4 


Conſonants are divided into Mrztes and Liquids calld alſo Half 3 voſe. 


Vowels ; the Mutes are, b, c, d, f, v, g. J. E, p. q, t, and are vM Moſ 
call'd, becauſe a Liquid cannot be ſounded in the fame Syllable, vc wri 
when a Vowel follows it, as (vp). denſe, 
The Liquide, or Half-Vowels, as they have ſome ſort of ob- /e. 

ſcure Sound of a V-wel attending their Pronunciation, which i (C 
likewiſe imitated in their Names, as el; em, en, ar, ſo the C#4rc/ 
Name of Liquid imports the eaſe Motion, by which they nimby in Mu 
glide away after a Aut in the ame Syllable, without any ſtand | 
and a Mute before it can de pronounc'd in the fame 8) lathe 2 
Pro in probable. 

e. hard Sound of ( will ever keep 

Before (a), (o), (u), (), ad (r) ; as creep, 

Clear, UP, Colt, Cat: ea, (e), i) and (y) =o 

Or ein the Comma that do's (e) imply, it nat 

It moſtly takes the ſofter Sound of (s); m the 

As City, Cell, and Cypreſs muſt confeſs. uf 

When foal (c) without an (e) is found, cloſes 

Is hard; but jilent (e) gives ſofter Sound. + 2 
„ [21] The uine and natural Sound of (c) is har and 1 
ke (k), as when it precedes (a), (o), (u), (1), or (r); as n 12tc! 

Ca; in all 

epen Conſonants, As to the parti-f is ſo much the leſs need of a ner — 
cular Formation of them; ſee th- | Character, as the Rule is ſo genen S 


Notes, at the End of the Chaptcr. | 1 ro admit of no Exception. Some 
[21] The French expreſs the ſott fte & to imitate the French Way of 
(c) by this Figure (6) for Diftinion, | 3nelling here, and write Pllique 
which Character wou'd be of uſe | tor Publick, not conſidering that they 
it it were introduc'd among u : | aſe (2% becauſe they have no ( 
tho" it muſt be confeſe d, chat there 43 
[22] The 
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"at, Coſt, Cup, clear, creep. But before (e), (i), and (y), and 
yhen there is an Apoſtrophe or Comma above the Word, de- 
oting the Abſence of (e), it has generally the Sound ef (0), as 
ell, City, Cypreſs. If in any Word the harder Sound precedes 
% (i) or %, (H is either added or put in its Place, as Skill, 
Fin, Publick: And tho' the additional (&) in the foregoin 
Vord be an old way of Spelling, yet it is now very juſtly left 
df, as being a ſuperfluous Letter; for (c) at the end is always 
ard, without ()) or the filent (e) ro ſoften it, as in Chace, Cle- 
nency, &c. ä 

Moſt Words ending in the Sound of ace, ece, ice, oice, uce, 
muſt be written with (ce), not (/e), except abaſe, abſtruſa, 
5 ſe, caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, conciſe, debaſe, decreaſe, Geeſe, im- 
N baſe, ercreaſe, mortiſes Paradiſe, profuſe, promiſe, recluſe, Trea- 
W:/e, avu/e, diſuſe, excuſe, Houſe, Louſe, Mouſe, refuſe, uſe, cloſe, 
2 2 | 
a Moſt Words ending in ance, ence, ince, once, and unce, muſt 
„be written with (c) between the (n) and (e), except denſe, con- 

laſe, diſpenſe, immenſe, incenſe, tenſe, intenſe, propenſe, ſuſpenſe, 

*n{e, | 

(C) before (), has a peculiar Sound, as in Chance, Cherry, 
Church, Chalk, Chip; but in Chart tis like (k), and in Chord 


The genuine Sound of (s) is ſtill acute 

And hiſing; but the Cloſe that does not ſute, 
There tis obſcure, and ſoft pronounc d like zed, 
And ſometimes 'twixt two Vowels when 'tis ſped. 


(SJ being ſo near a-kin to the ſoft Sound of (c), we thought 
it naturally follow'd that Letter in our Conſideration, tho' not 
in the Alphabet When (5) therefore keeps its genuine Sound, 

it is pronounc'd with an acute or hiſſing Sound, but when it 
doſes a Word, it almoſt always has a more obſcure and oft 
Sound like (z), and not ſeldom when it comes between two 
= YVowels, or double Vowels, when it has this ſoft Sound, Propriety 
and Diſtinction require, that it be writ with the ſhorter Cha- 
W 12fter of that Letter, as, his, adviſe, &c. and with the larger 
in all other places, as h1/5, deviſe, if written with an (s) and 
Wy not with a (c), as it too often is, There are but four 
Words of one Syllable, which end with hard (g), Tes, this, this, 
4, 

That (s) with (c) you may not ſtill confound, 

Jo learn, and mind the following Rules you're bound. 
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Vowel: follow'd, (ſi), (ti), and (ci) alike 
With the ſame Sound do ſtill the Hearing ſirike. 
In Words deriv'd they keep à certain Law, 
| Twapos'd by thoſe from whence their Sound they draw, 
If thoſe in (de), (1) or (ſe) do end, 
To their Derivatives they (11) commend; 


Cicatric 
tire, D 
ders, C 
ſweet I 


If with (ck) or (ce) their cloſe they make, (irch 
Then the deriv'd (ci) will ſurely take ; unds of 
But if with (t) or (te) that do conclude, citrean 
Then with (ti) Derivatives endu d. es, a { 


[22] Si, ti, and ci ſound alike, as in Perſ#eaſion, Mieſicin, 


Section, Imitation, &c. Theſe Words are all deriv'd from other; p . 
and therefore when the Original Words end in (de), (0, off 1 


(/e), then (ſi) is usd; as perſuade, Perſuaſion, confe/s, Conf: 
(ron, confuſe, Confuſion, &c. If with (ce), or (ch), or had 
(e), then (ci) is usd; as Grace, Gracious, Muſick, Muſician, 
&c. But if with (z), or (ze), then (ti) is us'd, as Sect, Sec 
imitate, Imitation, &c, except ſubmit, Submiſſion, permit, Per 
miſſion. | 
Tho' this Letter ſeems very __— in its Sound of (ſe) in the. 
beginning, and (es) at the end of Words, yet it is too apt to be 
miſtaken for (c), eſpecially in the Beginning: Yet by the follow. 
ing Rules and Exceptions, the Miſtake may be obſerv'd to be ; c. 
remov'd. | ert, « 
Moſt Words beginning with the Sound of (s) before (e) and 
3 muſt be written a (, except theſe with (c) 2 
e). 
Ceaſe, Cedar, Celandine, Celery, celebrate, Celebration, Cell 
rity, Celeſtial, Celibacy, Celibate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, cement, 
Cenſe, Cenſor, cenſorius, Cenſure, cent, Centaurs, Center, Centi-M 
nody, Knot-graſs, an Herb; Centory, or Centuary, an Herb; 
Centry, Centurion, Century, cephalic, Cere-cloath, ceremonial, if 
ceremonions, Ceremony, certain, certainly, Certificate, certiſe, 
cerulean, Ceruſs, 25 Ceſſation, Ceſſion, Cetrach, F inger-fern ; 
and theſe proper Names, Cecrops, Celſus, Cenchrea, Cephas if 
Cerberus, Cerinthus, Ceres, Ce ar. And 


[22] The Reaſon to thoſe who from a Latin Subftantive ef the fit 
know Latin, is much eaſier , for i] Declenſion ending in (ca) or (is) 
they are deriv'd from a Latin Su- | or of the ſecond Beclenſion ending 
pine ending in (tum), then (ii) is | in friam) or (cram), then (ci) is us d 
us'd, as Natum, Nat ien; but if the} as Logica Logician, Gratia Gracious, 
Supine end in (ſum), then (,) i: | Vitium Vicious. Beneficinm Benefici- 
us d; as Viſum, Viſion, Confeſſium, ent, &c. 
Confeſſion, If the Word be deriv'd 


[23] This 
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| And theſe of (c) before (7). 
WL Cicatrice, Cicely, feet and wild Herbs; Cieling, Cichory, 
Wire, Drapery of Foliage wrought on the Heads of Pillars; 
ers, Cinnabar, Cinquefoil, Cinnamon, Cinque-ports, (iperus, 
ſweet Root; (ion, or Scion, Cipher, circle, Grclet, circu- 
„ (ircuit, circulate, Circulation, circumciſe, and all Com- 
unds of circum ——— ;, (iſtern, Citarion, Citizen, Citrine, 
cixrean, Citron, Citrul, a ſort of Cucumber; Citadel, city, 
es, a ſort of ſinall Leeks; Ger, (ivilian, 2 civilixe; 
| theſe proper Names, Cicero, cicilia, cilicia, Grabrians, cim- 
rians, Circe, Cirenceſter, cisbury. Cifſa, ciſtertian, Monks, 
( erides, 
1 And theſe likewiſe are excepted of (c) before (). 
1 ybels, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometry, Cyclops, Cygnets, Cylin- 
al, « 5 cynical, Cinics, Cynthia, Cyprian Cypreſs,” cy- 
, (oril, 
be Sound of (/) in the middle of Words is uſually writ- 
with (/) except Acerbity, Acetoſity, adjacent, Anceſtors, 
cedent, Artificer, cancel, Cancer, Beneficence, chancel, (han- 
or, hancellorſhip, Chancery, conceal, concede, conceit, con- 
edneſs, conceive, conſent, Agreement or Harmony in Mu- 
concenter, concentric, concern, Chalcedony, concernment, 
ert, concertation, an aftected Word, conceſſion; Deceaſe, 
de, an affected Word; Deceit, deceive, December, Decency, 
mial, decent, Deception, deceptive, Decertation, an affected 
rd for ſtriving ; Deceſſion, as bad a Word for departing ; 
ed, excel, Excellency, except, Exception, Exceſs, Grocer, 
cery, immarceſſible, a pedantique Word for incorruptible ; 
perceptible, Incendiary, Incenſe, incarterate, incentive, mceſ- 
. mceſſantly, — Innocence, innocent, intercede, In- 
eſſor, Interceſſion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, Mercer, 
aer, Magnificence, magnificent, per” eg munificent, ne- 
; 72 Neceſſaries, neceſſitate, Neceſſity, neceſſitous, Necroman « 
= Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, precedential, Pre- 
ce, Precedent, preceptive, Precepts, Predeceſſors, ſincere, 
Ferity, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorcereſs, Sorcery, Macedon, Mace- 


4 a, Before (i) in the middle, as Acid, Acidity, Accident, 
ng We”, Angliciſm, Galliciſm, &c. in ciſmm; anticipate, artifi- 
d; 


> Aſſociate, audacious, Audacity, beneficial, calcine, calci- 
” BE: conncil, caparious, capacitate, Capacity, conciſe, cruciate, 
E'ble, cruciſy, crucifix, decide, decimal; decimate, Decima- 
<> decipher, Deciſion, deciſiue, Deficiency, delicious, docible, 
; bility, efficacious, efficient, ſpecially, Exception, Exerciſe, 

Ex- 
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—_ Exciſe-man, Exciſion, excite, excruciate, explicite, fer, 
ble for feaſible, gratious, implicitly, implicit, incapacitate, 1; 
capacity, manſpicions, incident, incidentally „incircle, Inciſa 
Inciſure, incite, invincible, judicial, judicious, Loquacity, mel 
cinal, Multiplicity, municipal, Nuncio, officiate, officions, patih 


paeific; Parcimony, Parricide, participate, Pencil, perſpicaciny (T 
Pey ſpicacity, pre vicacious, pertinacious, Precinct, precicus, if it (o1 
cipice, precipitate, Precipitation, preciſe, preciſely, prej'.! cn expat 
proficient, Pronunciation, provincial, rapacious, Ratic::::M Soun, 
reciprocal, recital, © recite, reconcile, reconcileable, Rouncua (T 


ſagacious, agacity. icily, Simplicity, ſociable, Sociableneſs, Tong 
cieey, Socinians, aleciſm, ſolicite, Solicitation, Solicitor, ſolecituſ then, 
Solicitude, ſolſticial, ſpacious, ſpecial, Specialty, ſpecifical, Teet! 
cies, 7 opecimen, ſpecious, ufficiency, ſufficient, * 

ous, ſuperficial, uperſicies, ſuſpicions, tacit, Taciturnity, Ti 
cim, Veracity, Vivacity. 


Ly - 


| 


Moſt Words ending with the Sound of (%) or (/e), mij (2 
be written with (cy), except Apoſtaſy, buſy, Controverſy, C ſome 
teſy, Daiſy, Ecſtaſy, eaſy, Epilep/y, Fauſy, ſpell likewiie, uM phabe 
wrong, Fancy, Frenuſy, or Frenzy, Gizſy, greaſy, Hereſy, HW its ow 


criſy, Fealouſ;, Leproſy, Palſy, Panſy, a Flower, Pleuriſy, I feily 
Noſegay, and Motto of a Ring, Poejze, Poetry, purſy, qui vhen, 
Cauſy, to Propheſy, Cauſey, clumſey, Kerſey, 3 Sound 
Mulmſe , Tolſey, Hhimſey. W ncar { 

In moſt Words (/) between two Vowels has the Souni ſonant 
(Z), except thoſe enumerated in the Rule about ace, ece, \þ 
under (c). | 

Moſt Words ending in the Sound of arce, erce, orce, wi 
muſt be written with (/) between the (r) and (e), euc 
amerce, Divorce, Farce, fierce, Force, pierce, ſcarce, Scat 
Source, ; 


After (os), (/) ſoft, and not (c), muſt be written; SY 
Houſe, to Houſe ; Mouſe, to Mouſe; Rouſe, to Rouſe ; under 
(2) interpoſes, and then it muſt be with (c), as Bounce, Flu ho tl 
Ounce, &c. ibilat. 

All Words of one Syllable, that end with, and bear ! (ks) o 
upon the Sound of (/ 65 muſt be written with (7), e 
this, thus, us, and Tes; but if they are Words of many Sylt Nenin. 
or more than one, and end with the like Sound in (4%. 
(s) is not double, but (o inſerted before 3 ambiguous, 7 Terms 
rous, &c. Words 

ſome, 
Ways; 


7 Necks, 
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(T) before (i), “ another Vowel join d. 

To ſound like th' Acute, and hiſſing (s) we find: 
But when an (x) or (s) do's (i) precede, | 
For its own Sound it ſtrenuouſly do's plead. 


(T; when (t) comes before (i), follow'd by another Vowel, 
it pounds like the Acute, or Hiſſing (5), as in Nation, Potion, 
WY expariate, &c. but when it follows (/) or (x), it keeps its own 
ound, as in Beſtial, Queſtion, Fuſtion, &c. 
al (T) with an (+4) after it, has two Sounds, as in thin, the 
yl Tongue touching lightly the Extreams of the upper Teeth ; and 
FF ez, where the Tongue reaches the Palate, and the Root of the 
recth, making ſome Mixture of (d). 


(H), tho' deny'd a Letter heretofore, 
We juſtly to the Alphabet reſtore. 


(H), tho' excluded the Number of Letters by Priſcian, and 
ſome of our Moderns on his Authority, yet in the Hebrew Al- 
phabet has three Characters; and beſides Gme obſcure Sound of 
its own, it mightily enforces that of the Vowels, and is mant- 
teſtly a Conſonant; after (w) it is pronounc'd before it, as 
when, white, Sounds hwen, hwite; (k) before (un) borrows its 
Sound, as Knave, Knight, hnave, hnight. Tis indeed ſometimes 
near ſilent, as in Honour, Hour, &c. but ſo are many other Con- 

ſonants in particular Poſitions. 


(X), and (Z) are double Conſonants ; 
The firſt the Pow'r of (c), or (ks), vaunts, 
The ſecond that of (ds) does boaſt, 5 


The Force of (d) is now entirely loft, 
Or rather to a ſtrenuous hiſſing toſt. 


(X) and (Z) are double Conſonants, containing two Powers 
under one Character; the former (cs), or (ks), the latter (ds) 
to! the Sound of the (d) be not now heard, and only a ſtrong 

WSibiltion or Hiſſin diſcover d. The former expreſſing 

(ks) or (cs), cannot * a Word, except ſome proper Names, 
Xanthe, Xanthus, Xantippe, Xantiptus, Xenarchus, Xeneades, 
Xenius, Xenocrates, Xenophanes, Xenophilus, Xenophon, Xero- 
„a, Xerxenina, Xerxes, Xyſtus, Xiphiline, and ſome few 
AY Terms not vary'd from the Greek (this Rule _—_— only 

Words purely Native, and not relating to Art) and ends only 

ſome, not all of that Sound; 9 is expreſs'd ſix ſeveral 
Ways: (1ſt, At the end of ſhort Syllables by (cls), as Backs, 
Neck, Sticks, Rocks, Ducks, 8 Mochs, &, (24h) = 
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the End of Syllables made long by a double Vowel, it is — by 
(ks), as Books, Looks, breaks, peaks, &c. (3aly,) By double 055 in 
the middle of Words where (e) or (i) follows; as Accelerate, 
Accent, accept, Acceptation, Acceſs, acceſſible, Acceſſion, acce/- 
ſory, or acceſſary, Accedence, Accident, accidential, macce/ſible, 
occident, occidental, ſucceed, Succeſs, Succeſſion, ſuccedaneous, 
ſucceſsful, ſuccinct, Succintineſs. (4thly,) By (4), in Words 
ending in Action, Efion, Iction, Oction, Uction, and Union ; 
as Extraction, Perfection. Prediction, Concoction, Deſtruction, 
Compuncticn; only except Complexion, Reflexion, a bending 
back, but more properly Reffection, when it relates to Thought; 
Connexion, Crucifixion, Defluxion. (5thly,) By (cts) at the end 
of ſome Words, as Abſtracts, Acts, Colletts, Contracts, Defeits, 
Effects, Inſects, Objects, Projects, Subjects; he affetts, corred:, | 
inſtructs, for affecteth, &c. the (th) v. now entirely chang d 
into (). (6rhly,) laſtly, the Sound of (k) muſt be written 
with (x), in the Beginning, Middle, and End of all other Words, 
except Ecſiacy. After (ex) never write (s), and ſeldom (c), but 
in except, exceed, Exceſs, Exciſe, excite, &c. and (c) after (ex), 
comes before (co), (cu), (cl) and (ch), having a full Sound, a3 


excommunicate, excuſe, exclaim, exchange. 


T) before (i), (e) when hard, is ſeen ; 
And before (n), as know, kill, keen. 


( ͤ begins all Words of a hard Sound before (e), (i) and (, 
as keep, kill, know, nach, &c. nor is it ever put before any 
Conſonant but (), and then with ſo much Conſtraint, that it: 
amoſt loſes its Sound for that of (%). 2 


Before all other Con ſonants (c) 's plac t, 
Ahe the harder Sound is there expreſt. 


And if the Souud of () comes before any other Conſonant, it 3 


is expreſs'd by (c, as in Character, clear, crmge. 3 

The Sound of (%) at the beginning ot any Word or Syllable 3 
before (a), (o) or (ii), is always expreſsd by (c), as Cat, con, 
Cup; or when a ſilent (e) follows (k), as /pzke, ſpoke ; or (ea) E: 
in the middle, as ſpeak, bleak, &c. and theu (%) is written ſing · [| 
ly without (e) final, N 


To (y) a doudi» Nature does belong, 

As Conſona ani N= in our Tongue, 
The firſt beg, all | ords, yet none cas end. 
ihe Aſt, it for the Clye goes ſull contend. 


(23] (2) 
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[23] (T) is both a Vowel and Conſonant; as a Vowel, it 
has appear'd to an ingenious Author to be ſuperfluous ; yet 1t 
is of great Uſe in our Language, which abhors the ending ot 
Words in (i); and when the Sound of (i) comes double, tho 
in two diſtinct Syllables, as in dying, frying, &c. When it fo. 
lows a Conſonant it is a Vowel, and — 6 it precedes a Vowel 
it is a Conſonant, and ought to be calld ( ye), and nor (wy) ; 
and tho' it ends ſo many Words as a Vowel, it can end none as 
2 Conſonant. 

At the end of all Words of one Syllable ( has a ſharp and 
cicar Sound, as by, dy, dry, fly, why, ſhy, thy, &c. But at the 
end of Words of more Syllables it generally ſounds obſcure. 
like (e), as eternally, gloriouſiy, godly, &c. except at the end ot 
Words of Affirmation, as apply, deny, edi), &c. ( only pre- 
cedes Vowels, and chiefly (a), (e), (o); and theſe it allo fol- 
lows and incorporates with them into double Vowels, for (aj), 
(ey), (oy), have the fame Sound with (ai), (ei), (oi); but the 
former are more us'd at the end of Words. In the middle of 


Words it is not fo frequently us'd for a Vowel, except in Words 
of the Greek Origin. 


And the ſame Right the double (u) demands; 
Begins as Conſonant, as Vowel ends. 


[24] (). This Letter in its moſt general Uſe is a Conſo- 
nant, going before all the Vowels, except (); it likewiſe pre- 
cedes (r ), and follows (s) and (zh), as Want, went, Winter, 
Wrath, write, thwart. It foilowsas a Vowel (a), (e), (o), and 
unites with them into the double Yowels (aw), (ew, (ow), as 
well as (); as /ow, ſowe, ſaw, few: But in (00) it generally is 
obſcure, eſpecially in Words of many Syllables, as in Shaun, 
Widow, &c. 

It likewiſe, as has been obſerv'd under (+), goes before (+), 
tho it be ſounded after it, as in when, what, &c. 


(Va) to the (f) in Nature is ally'd, 
And to it final, has (e) always ty d. 


FI 
f 


[23] This Conſonant is ſounded | do, lingua, f.:d-r, 274 hen 
like the German (j) Conſonant, that la, g. . We general, make = 
is with a Sound moſt nearly ap- Letter 2 Coniuniat, yet its Sound 
proaching an extream rapid Pro- [is not very ditt-rent it dovs 
nanciation of the Vowel (i). The |:omething diſter) tom the Germ an 
Arabians expteſ- (1) by their 3e, or | Vowel, the ft or gro/s (4) Very ta- 
our (w) by their waw. idly pronounc'd, \* 

[24] The (w) i; ſounded in Eng- | 
li/bas (a) in the Latin words quan- E 2 [25 The 


\ 
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(251 (Va), or (/) Conſonant, as tis call'd, is near a-kin to 


Cf): It never ends a Word without filent (e) after it, nor is it V 
ever doubled, however ſtrong the Accent may be upon it; in W (e) ( 
Engliſh it only goes before Vowels, it likewiſe follows (1 ) and It 
(7), as Calves, Carve, &c. _ 
ort 

(G) varies with the Vowel ftill its Sound, | doul 

Soft before (i), (e); before the reſt hard's found. as ſt 


By (ch) and (u) tis harden d, as in Gheſs 
und Guilt, and as ſome other Words expreſs. 


(G) changes its Sound according to the Vowel it precedes, | 
for before (a), (o), (200, it has a hard Guttural Sound, as Game, 
Gold, Gum: But this hard Sound is melted into a ſofter, by 


ce), (i), or (y), as Gentle, Danger, Ginger; but it is hardend i befo 
here by the Addition of (/) or (u), as Gheſs, Guilt, &c. It bein 
retains its native Guttural Sound before (e) in theſe : Altogether, FR whe 


Anger, Auger, beget, Conger-eel, exegetical, Finger, forget, pref: 
gear, or geer, Geeſe, geld. Gelderland, Gelder, Roſe, Gelding, or v 
get, Gewgaws, heterogeneous, homogeneal, beterogeneal, hom- 4 
geneous, Hunger, Hanger, Hungerford, linger, longer, Monger, (u), 
{pringeth ; obſolete, ſtringed, Vinegar, winged, wringeth, wrong - xriy'q 
eth, now written wrings, Wrongs, younger ; but a Singer with N 

a Voice, and a Singer by Fire; a Swinger on a Rope; and a 
Swinger, a great Lye, mult be diſtinguiſh'd by the Senſe, or the oug] 
old Way of Spelling the ſoft Sounds, by adding a (4) after tie Gon 
(3), as indeed they ſound. (D) before (g) always ſoftens the 

Sound of (g), as Hog, Hodge, Log, lodge, Dog, dodge, &c. () 
is hard before (i) in the following Words; as Argyle, begin, 
Gtibberiſh, Gibblegabble : Gibbons, Giddens, Sirnames ; giddy, 
Gift, gig, giggle, giglet, Gilbert, gild, Gilder, Gildon, a Sir. A 
name; Gillet, a Sirname; Gille, guilt-head, Gimlet, gimp, girl ; 
girder, Girate, or Girdler; Girl, girt, Girth of a Horſe; Gith, (e) a 
gittern, give, Gizzard; with all the Compounds and Word 

derived from any of theſe, } 


Two (gg) together make both hard remain, 
I (1), or (e) or (y) be in their Train. 


* 

= 

1 

n 
F $3 
en 
A * * 

2 

3 

3 

* 


325 The (V) Conſonant we ſproaching the Letter (); yet ( (80 
pronounce as the French, Lal ians, and (v) have the ſame diſteren.e this 
Spaniaras, and other Nations do, v hich (p) and (6) have. ; 

that i wich a Sound very near ap- ſtom 


L260 u BY und. 


— > CO Vw 
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Whenever two (gg)'s come together, they are both hard, tho? 
(e) (i) or % follow. | 

If the Primitive or Original Word end in hard (g), all Words 
deriv'd from them do the fame; as Dog, dogged, &c. but molt 
of theſe latter are under the former Rule, becauſe moſt of them 
double the (g). N) between the Conſonant and (g) harcens it; 


as ſtronger, longer, ſinger, &c. 


(]Je)'s always ſoft, a Vowel ſtill precedes, 
And in a Syllable the foremoſt leads. 

All Words, where-eer this ſofter Sound we ſee 
Before (a), (o) and (u), are writ with (Je). 


(F) (5) Conſonant always begins a Syllable, is ever plac'd 
before, never after a Vowel, and has an unvary'd Sound, as 
being pronounc'd every where as ſoft (g) in Ginger; but 
when the Sound of ſoft (g) is at the end of a Word, it is ex- 
preſsd by (g), with ſilent (e) after it, Rage, Sage, Wage, &c. 
or with (dg), as Knowledge, &c. 

All Words beginning with this ſoft Sound before (a), (o) and 
%, muſt be written with (je) as well as all proper Names de- 
rivd from the Greek and Hebrew. 

Many Words which now begin with a (g) before (e), were 
originally ſpelt with (JF), as Fentleman, not Gentleman; and 
ought indeed, to be thus written always, which wou'd avoid 
Confution in the Spelling. 


(Q) m its Sound, is always ſounded kue, 
And ne er is writ without a following (u). 


(sounds (ue) or (que), and has always (#) after it, anc 


begins all Words with that Sound. It ends no Word without 


e) after it, and that in but a few Words of French Termina- 
tion, as Antique, oblique, pique, barque, cinque. (26 


To 


LI 


26] IF the Breath directed tre] If the Breath reaches not the Lips, 


th the Mexth to the Ltpr, be inrercepted but be wholly intercepted in the 
by the cloſing of the Lips, the (P)]Pals;e, by moving the Tip of the 
is form'd; the Greek (. the le- Tongue to the fore- part of the Pa- 


brew (Pe), The Arabian have not[lire, or, which is all one, ro the 


By this Letter, bur ſubſtitute it p: «ce [Roors ot the upper Teerk, the Conſo- 


(Be) or (Phe); the m,, beude: {nant (J) i form'd ; the Greek (7), 
this (Phe) at the ian, haivelche Arabian (Te) or (Ta), &c. 
their (H), which they diſtinguiſh} Bur iche Breath do not even reach 
irom (Be), by putting turee Points ſſo tar, but be intercepted at the top 
under it. of the Throat, by moving the hinder 
E 3 part 


[ 


a> 
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To theſe we ſhall add ſome Rules relating to Conſonants 


join'd together, 


(Gh) in the Beginning does expreſs 
(G) hard, as in Ghoſt we find, and in Gheſs. 
Elſewhere this (h) we moſily now omit, 


it the Syllable a 


Net El 
In Nor 


h does get. 
thern Parts this very (h) is found 


With a much ſofter Aſpirate to Sound. 


In the Beginning of Words (gh) is pronounc'd like hard 


: Elſew 


e tis now almoſt wholly left out, but yet it im- 


plies, that the Syllable is to be lengthen d. But ſome (eſpecial- 
ly the Northern People) found the (4) with a fofter Aſpira- 
tion; as in Might, Light, Night, Right, Sight, Sigh, weigh, 
Weight, though; (but the three laſt Letters in this Word, are 
now by the Politer thrown away as uſeleſs). Thowght, wrowght, 
taught, &c. 


(Gh) ſomerimes will ſound like double (f), 
As Cough, tough; rough, enough, trough and laugh, 


: When enough ſignifies Number, tis ſpelt enow. 


(Ch) produces a compounded Sound, 

Which from (ty) moſt ſurely may rebound. 

Or from (tih), as in Church tis found. 
We muſt except Words that are deriv'd from the Greek and 

Hebrew, eſpecial iy proper Names, and where a Conſonant to!- 


lows; for there 


; 


ey found harder, like (c) or (). 


(Sh) like (ſy), (ph) like (f) we find, 
And the (th) is of a double kind 
Sometimes a ſofter Sound, a-kin to (d), 
Sometimes a ſtronger, that's a-kin to (t). 


(Th) Sounds (dh) ſometimes, where it has a ſofter Sound, 
as it has in the following Words: As thou, thee, thy, thine, the, 
this, that, thoſe, theſe, they, them, their, there, thence, thither, 
whither, either, whether, neither, though, although; but in theſe 
two laſt it is generally left out. And in ſome Words ending in 
(ther), as Father, Mother, Brother, Leather, Feather; and in 
{mooth, Breath, Wreathe, ſeethe, bequeathe, Clothe. 
erally has a ſtronger Sound; as in with, with- 
cio, within, through, think, thrive, throw, thruſt, Thought, 

Trizh, thing, Throng, Death, Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Length, 
Strength, thick, thin, &c. 


Fiiewhere it 


PART 


C 


4 


part of 
part of 


W form'd, 


Welſb al: 
Sound, 
call abſt 
no manr 
or indee 
Breath 
Air, o 
Noſtrils 
If th 
tween . 
intercep 


lips, t 


the Gre, 


2 
But if t 


the Pala 
= Gree 
ways gi 
(J A 
7. tor the) 


in thek 


it (elf 1 


ound 


ttt the 


greater 
* 

co the d 
Eftriking 
Wthe con 
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= Mm, & 


tercept 
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gart of the Tongue to the hinde: ink, lynx, &c. ſo in hand, band, yan3 
— of the Palate, (H or hard (c) is ſftom what it is in hang, bank, ranks 


© form'd, and the Greek (x), &c. The &c. Nay, the Sound of this Letter 


Noſtrils, nor by the Mouth. || 


* 
5 
x3 


always give their (e) this hard ſis vary'd in the very ſame Words: 
wy Theſe three Conſonant we [For (x) ſounds otherwiſe in lon- ger, 
call abſolute Mutes; for they give |ſtron-ger, an-ger, drin. ker; in-gruo, 
no manner of Sound in themſelves, [con-grzo 3 but otherwiſe in leng- er, 
or indeed can give any, becauſe the |tyong-er, ang · er, drinker ; ing-ruo, 
Breath no way gets into the free ſcong- uo. So we hear ſome ſaying 
Air, for it neither gets out by the [in- quam, tan. quam, nun-guam, &c. 
a ” [while others pronounce them as if 

If the Breath, equally divided be- they was written inq-wam, tang- 
eween the Noſtrils and the Mouth, be ſwam, nungq-wam, or inkewam, 
intercepted by the cloſing of the [rank wam, nunk-wam. When () 


lips, the Conſonant (B) is form'd, 
Wrhe Greek (), the Arabian Dal, &c. 


Kb. 


hut if the Breath be intercepted in 


is pronounc'd in the former, the 
Extremity of the Tongue always 
trikes the fore-part of the Palare 


the Throat by the hinder Parts of [near the Roots of the upper Teeth ; 


© the Palare and Tongue (G) is form'd, 
Irhe Greek (Y), &c. The Welſh al- 
ways give this hard Sound to their 
(J. And theſe we call half Mutes, 
tor chey make a little ſort of Sound 
in the Noſe, which can be heard b 
it ſelf without the Aſſiſtance of the 
sound of any other Letter. 
k the whole, or, if you pleaſe, the 
greater part of theBreath be divided 
to the Noſtrils, only in its Paſſage 
Eftriking the Air that remains in 
the con ave or hollow of the Mouth, 
the Lips being juſt clos'd, (M) is 
torm'd, the Greek (a, the Arabian 
Mim, &c, But if the Cloſure or In- 
teerception be made in the fore- part 
Por the Palate, (V is form'd, the 
Cree (,, and the Hebrew and Ara- 
lian Nun, But if in the Throat, 
chat is in the back-part of the Pa- 
_—_—_ Sound 15 _ which the 
Greek expreſs by (y) before (x), 
(7). (x), (E) . 
Old by (g), as Agchifis, agceps, ag- 
gulut, &c. for Anchiſes, anceps, an- 
gulus, as Priſcian and Varro affure 


B betore the ſame Conſonants, eſpe- 
Wally inthe fame Sy llable; ſuppoſe 
Ws), (4), (x), and (c), (g), (e), pro- 
nounc'd with a hard, that is their 


(n) is different in the Words thin, 


And the Latins of 


us. Which all now write with (u) 


genuine Sound, For the Sound of 
, in 3 from that in ſing, ſingle, ſink, 


but in the latrer, the ſame Extre- 
mity of the Tongue rather depends 
ro the Roots of the lower Teeth , 
but the hinder-part of the Tongue 
is rais d to the hinder-part of the 


y [Palate, and there intercepts the 


Sound ; to wit, it is form'd in the 
Mouth in the ſame manner, as (g); 
but it has the ſame Dire&ion of the 
Breath viith (un). And this, if we 
are not deceiv'd, 15 that very Sound 
which many wou'd give to the 
Hebrew J, when they teach us to 
pronounce it by ng, ngh, en, nghbn, 
Cc. for they inſinuate ſome Sound, 
which does not perfectly agree with 
either (n) or (g), but has ſomething 
:-2mmon to both, And we know 
not but the Spaniards mean the 
lame Sound by their ( mark'd thus 
lover head. 

We call theſe three Conſonants 
half Vowels ; for they have a greater 
proper Sound than thoſe which we 
lately call'd Ha,. Mates. 

Thefe nine Conſonants, which we 
have difcours'd of, are form'd by a 
rota] Interceprion of the Breath, ſo 
that it has no manner of Paflage 
through the Mouth, which theretore 
we nam'd clo;*d : But the ſame For- 
mation remaining, if the Breath 
hardly preſs'd, yet (tho with Difficul- 
ty ¶ find an Outlet, thoſe Conionants 
are form'd, which we call ofen'd, 

wt v hich 


\ 
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whichare the Aſpirates of all thoſe [which now are Writ give, Heauy 


(except the half Vowels) from whence 


thin, if the Breath goes out by an 
oblong Chink, Slit or Crevice; or 


&c. The Arabians and Perſians hay, i 
they are deriv'd : More ſubtle and not this Sound: And the 


0 Turks pg, 
nounce their Vaw in this manner 


Places. 
the Dip 
au), (et 
no otht 


as any | 
the diſc 


a> auch FO thoſe which ſtill are erſwade, ſway, GC. and yet de 
Ipeit vat (/); as gif, Heofen, &c. Sound is the very ſame 3 
. = Places We 


and as a great many, the Vaw of the 

more groſs, if it go out by a round Hebrew (which — think mot Wiſe of 
Hole. They are referr'd to the properly pronounc'd as the 444; If th 
ſame Claſſes their Primitives were, aw, or w) And we doubt not du out by 
as being near a- kin to them. We the «Eelic (I] had this Sound; fe Ming td 
ſubjoin no Aſpirates to the halſſſince the Greeks had before the ch | Greek(d) 
Vowels, not that there is no Sound racer (%, there was no manner Ke. 2 
when the Breath breaks from him need to invent a new one to expieb Tig, 
that is about to pronounce them, the ſame Sound. Beſides Priſcia The 
but becauſe that Sound has not yet, ſowns, that the Latin (f) had b. prel-'d 
as far as we can diſcover, obtain'd ſmerly the ſame Pronunciation, thu (7), wt 
any Place in the Liſt, or Catalogue Is, the {ame Sound, that was after Dor: : 
of Letters; for itexpreſſes the Low · ſwards given to the (v) Conſonan FE with (e 
ing of an Ox, or the Humane Sigh ; and ſo the Letter (J) paſt to d But i 
that is, if that be made in the Lips, Sound of ($) or (pb). .. WE fon e. 
this chiefly is in the Palate or] But if the Breath make its wu Mouth 
Throat. out through a round Hele, the Eng Tongue 
If the Breath eſcape the Mouth, (w) is torm'd, and the Aralin ttemity 
when we are going to pronounce (war), which Sound many given Breath 
the Letter (p), its Aſpirate (F), orſthe Hebrew (vas). But the German or thin 
(pb), that is, the Greek (e, the Ara-{(w) , if we miſtake not, has a Soun! bur gro 
bian (Phe), the Welſb (F), is form'd compounded of this and the forme: form'd, 
and pronounc'd ; nor is it of Con-|Lerter; that is, by placing that be the Ar 
ſequence, whether the Breath gets fore this; ſo that the Engl: word and En; 
out by a longiſh Chink, or by aſſpell that with vwe, which the Ge its righ 
round Hole; for tho' thar Way the [mans expre(s by wa, This Sound i e, or 
Sound is more ſ#b:le and fine, and [not very different from the EN is in th 
this more greſi, yet the Diſtinction (ce), the French (on), and the Gema is, Jeſs, 
ot both is ſo very nice and ſmall, [groſs or fat [A] moſt rapidly pi Sound 
that we doubt whether they in any nounc' d. For this Reaſon ſome hat before 
Language are expreſ(:'d by different thought it a Vowel, tho? it be 1 Grace, 
Letters. Reality a Conſonant. yer it mult be Cc. 1 
If che Breath break out by a Chink, /own'd very near a- Kin to a Vowd ji the (e) 
when we ale going to pronounce|T he Welſb make that a Vowel, / Tall, 
(b), it forms the Engliſh (v) Conſo- well as this a Conſonant, exprefling If th: 
nant, &c, The Spanierd not ſeldomſthem by the fame Character (w), but Aby a He 
gives the ſame Sound to (5), uſing when 'tis a Vowel, it is ar centel Don arc 
the Letters (b) and (v) promiſcuouſ-over- head, and ſeunds long; in- i form 
by. The Heſb expreſs this Sound by ther Places tis a Conſonant, its So ew D 
J, and the foregoing Sound by being hort; as, Gwydd, (which h Saniar 
(H. The Engl iſb Saxons either had tu o Syllables) a Gooſe; gw, cr pronou 
not th's Sound, or expreſs'd it by ked; gw yr, Men. Whenever ts of Wo 
(7) ia Writing, for they knew nc={Sound in Latin follovys , /; 9, g, 4:1 &c. 7 
thing ot the (vj Conſonant; and they ſſuades, quande, lingue, &c. mot in the 
wrote many Words with (J) (as the take it for a Vowel; and perhag ih anothet 
Engliſp did after them for ſome Ages) ſſome, Wh wou'd have it a Con Mm d 
V hicau are now Written with (v), [nant in the Engliſh Words watt, 3 { 
ne 077 wry 


: 
1 


1 g 1 " 
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places. But the ſubjoin'd Vowel in this with (D), (D), as is plain from 
the D:prhongs or double Vowels; their Writings, (tho' they ſome- 
au), (ex), (%, truly pronounc'd, is times confounded theſe Characters) 
no other than this very Conſonant; but in following Ages the Engliſh 
25 any Man may ſee by conſulting expreſs'd both Sounds by (P), 


hand s Þ 


the diſcerning Gataker, in his Tica- 
tiſe of double Vowels, 2) 23 
If the Breath more groſly goes 
out by the Hole, when we are go- 
ing to pronounce the Letter (D, the 
WGreek(9) is torm'd, the Arabic (The), 
e. and the Engliſh (T), in 
Thigh, thin, thing, thought, throng : 
The Angio-Saxons formerly ex- 
prels'd this Sound by th:s Note 
S (7), which they call'd Spina, or the 
Dorn: The Helſh always write it 
with (ch). 623 
But if the Breath on this Occa- 
fon go more ſubtily our of the 
yg Mouth by a C4izk, that part of the 
Tongue which is next to the Ex- 
rremity, being lifted up, that the 
Breath may, as it were, be flatted 
or thin'd, and preſs' d with a wider, 
but groſs Form, the Greek ( o) is 
form'd, the Hebrew Samech and Shin, 
ihe Arabic Sin and Sad; the Latin 
and Engliſh (), pronount'd with 
in right Sound, that is, a ſbarp, a- 
cute, or firidulus, or hiſſing Sound; 
as in the Words, Tes, this, 1, thus, 
bis, leſs, ſend, flrong, &c. With this 
Sound we alſo pronounce ſoft (c) 
before (e), (i) and (9); as in 
race, Mercy, Peace, ſince, Principal, 
ec. The French ſometimes give 


F 
* 
b 


, it forms the Arabic Dhal, the He- 
brew Daleth, the ſofter (O) of the 


a Tail, as in Garcon. 
lf che Breath get out of th 


© pronounc'd in the Middle and End 


© 
* 
= 


= &c. The Exgliſh write this Sound 


in the ſame Manner as they do 
another, which we have lately 
„ amd, that is, with (% in thy, 
40 
e Write that Sound with (P), but 
ch 


the (e) the ſame Sound when it has 
31 sf 

2 Mouth 

by a Hole in a groſſer Manner, when 
you are about to pronounce (D), 


& Spanzards ; that is, as that Letter is 


of Words, as Majeſtad, Trinidad, 


which by degrees, degenerate into 
the Character (p), which in very 
many Manuſcripts perpetually be- 
gins thole Words which now are 
written with (eh). And hence 
ſprung the Abbrevistions of rhe, 
hat, thou, by y, F, . The Helſh 
expreſs the former Sound by (th), 
the latter by (dd), only ſome pre- 
tend dat it is better written by (a), 
who have not been able to alter the 
old Orthagraphy. But we (as we have 
obſerv'd) expreſs both Sounds by 
, but erroneouſly, ſince neither 
of them is a compounded Sound, 
but evidently ſimple, varying or 
leſcending almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner from the Sounds of (4) and (t); 
as (J) and (v)) do from the Sounds 
f (p) and („). We grant, that by 
the ſame Reaſon, that (ph} is writ= 
ren for (), (bb), (th) and (db), might 
be alſo written, that is in ſome 
meaſure, to ſhew the Affinity and 
Derivation of the Aſpirate Letters, 
to thoſe from whence they draw 
their Original, Bur it is evident 
from the ollowing Words, that the 
genuine Sound compos'd of the Let - 
ters, is plainly different from that 
f the Aſpirate Letter; as Cob-ham, 
Chat-ham, Wit-ham, Mait-ham, Wad- 
„ Weod-howſe, Shep-herd, CJap- 
am, Aeſs-ham, &c. And thus we 
find entirely other Sounds in Oce 
ham, Blick: head, Heg-herd, Cog-hill, 
Houſ-held, Diſ henaur, Miſ-hap, diſ- 
honeft, diſ hearten, Maſ-ham, Cauſ- 
ham, Wiſ-heart, &c. than thofe 
which vc commonly write with 
(ch), (gb), (p): But the French, the 
Flemings, and many others, do not 
at all, or extieamiy little, pro- 
nounce either of thoſe Sounds 
which we expreſs by (; and while 
the French endeavour to pronounce 


| 


| 


| thine, this, the” &c. The ArgleSax- ſit, they utter (t), the Flemmings (d), 


and ſome others (/). Yet it is not 
| hard 


\ 


bl 
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Hard to pronounce theſe genuine with the harder Sounds ; they rhich C 
Sounds, if we wou d but take a mote thus made Verbs or Words, to Hund of 
peculiar Care of, and have a nearerjto live, re ſtrive, to halve, to und of 
Regard to their Formation, That is, ſto ſave, ro breathe, to Clothe, I Natic 
all the Parts of the Formation re-¶Lralians (eſpecially when it is e Gree! 


main the fame as if we were g0-fbled) expreſs (z.) ſtronger. a; 1M (ubjoi 
ing to pronounce (i) and (4), on y [Hebrew (8). (tz): Thus not 2 fo heir (rb 
we ſuffer the Breath to go out ot ſpronounce in Latin Words, Med (+). 
our Mouths here, and not there. (t) goes before (+) and anotherVouMLymerics 
We muſt alſo take heed, that forffollows ; as Piaz La, Venet:«, tend, o 
want of Attention, the Part of the ſpronounge Piat a. VenetLia, &t. Niem car 
Tongue next to the Extremity riſe al: We may add to (4), or, if or) (r) 
little, and ſo form the Letters () pleaſe, to „), two other Lew ace; t 
and (2); for as (/) is to (t), ſo i: orm'd in the ſame Sear, that is, tan. 
(2) to (4), as we ſhall now explain. Ihe Palate, viz, () and (7). „lf the 
; If when you are about to pro- ſchuſe rather to join theſe Letten ompreſs 
nounce (4), you extrude the Breath (=) and (), than to the Letter hen ye 
in a moſt ſ#6:!e manner, as it were Jy reaſon of the Concuthon of Y or h 


chin 'd by a Chink or Crevice, (theJLarznx, or Wind. pipe, and the E 
Part next to the Extremity of tht tion of the Breath to the Nofril; ih 
Tongue being to that end liited up) ſcheir Pronunciation, of which th 
the Latin (⁊) is form'd. the Greek($), [Letter (7), and all that are demi 
the Hebrew Zain, and the Arabian ſtrom it, are utterly incapable. 

(ze). which Sound the Engliſh ex- The Letter (I) is form'd it wh 
preis by their (); but they, as well you are about to pronounce ie i 
as the French, do ſometimes expreſs or (n), you gently fend out 
this Sound by ( /), eſpecially when [Breath from one or both Sides in 


ound 15 
475 an. 
Preſs it | 
hde in 
uite dif 
ew her 


it is plac'd between two Vowels, che Mouth, and by the Turning Bur if 
and in the end of a Word, as infrhe Mouth to the open Lips, with Whrofſer n 
Pleaſure, Eaſe, Laws, &c. And when [Trembling of the Tongue. Ard uf by reai 
2 Name or Nun, with hard [5] in the ound of this Letter, if we are i r the T 
laſt Syllablc is made a Verb or Mira, eceĩv d, is the ſame zin all e Brea 
then thi Verb or Vd is pronoun d s, as the Hebrew 7, and nd the 


with ſoft (0), (that is z); fo ajGreck x. ad the 
Hewſe, a Louſe, a 2Minſe, a Price, Ads} But rne Welfb have another his Sou 
vice, (or adviſe, according to ſome ;ſronger, tho' a kindred Sound i ions. 
tho', in our Opinion, the (c) ought his, which they write with 2 rie ( 
to be kept in the Name, as a far- to diſtinguiſh it from that of the ¶ifferer 
ther Diſtinction of the Nome from [ge (), by the Breath's being his and 
the Werd or Vert) cleſe, Bra, G!aſ: ſwore forcibly preſs'd into ut k $ only 
Graſ;, Greaſe, and with hard (/) Mouth, whence proceeds a noormer 
but to houſe, to leuſc, ro mosſe, roſtrothy So'ind, as it were, compomi Force,“ 
priſe, or prize, (tho Prize with aled of (>). Bur this Sound, vs it we 
(z) tignifies a Purchaſe, a Caption ſthink, no other Nation knows, ut j herefor 
of tome Ship, &c. or the Rev ard oſſleſ perhaps the Spaniards, WF te z th. 
ſome Action, or to be obtain d by The Letter (r),which is gener! hrough 


ſome Action, &c.) to adviſe, tofcal'd the Dog Letter, is likew! The. 
cloſe, to braze, &c. arc pronoincd[form'd in the Palate ; that is, Her, (be 
with loft (/) or () But otherLer-[when yu are about to pronoun all it a 
ters in the like menner have an{{d\) or (), the Extremity of te o- a- 
analogou Alteration, For from the. Tongue being ruin'd inward Heck! 
Names Wife, Life, S:rife, Half, CH, ſtrong and frequent Concuſſion, beu er tt 


ſafe, Breath, Cioth, are pronounc'd the Breath that is going out; fro ormer] 


wal : 
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hich Conflict that horrid or * vowels in the dire& Line, but they 
ound of the (r) proceeds. And the fer the (g) aſter them, if we are not 
und of this Letter is the ſame in miſtaken, and this makes them uſe 
Nations, as the Hebrew R:ſb, and (% for a Note of an Hundred; for 
he Greek p). The Welſh trequent-fwhat is now written Cxaſy was 
ſubjoin (h) to this Letter; and formerly written Hexx%#, But 
heir (1h) anſwers the Greek aſpiia-ſ we can fee no manner of Reaſon 
ed (p). They tell us, that rhejwhy (4) ſhould not be a Conſonant 
imericans bordering cn Neu- Ex- in all other Languages; for it is by 
land, or at leaſt 2 great Part of no means to be rejected from the 
em cannot pronounce either an Number of Letters, becauſe the 
or) (7), but ſubſtitute (n) in their Sound of it is ſomerimes not pro- 
ace; thus, for Lobſter, they ſay, nounc'd by the French, and ſome 

an. others; for that is no more than is 
W 1f the Breath, being more ſtrictly common to many other Letters, 
ompreſs' d, breaks out more ſbtilly, ſeſpecially of the Hebrew, and other 

ben you are about to pronounce Oriental Tongues, which are quie- 
J or hard (c), it forms the Greekſſcent or filent : Nor becavfe it does 
7 ), the Arabian (cha), truly pro- not hinder the Eliſion ot the forego- 
unc d, Cc. that is by a middlejing Vowel, when another Vowel 
Wound betwixt (c) and (); and this follows in the ſubſequent Word; 
ound is very familiar to the Ger- for (m) wou'd then lie under the 

n, and Welſb, and they both ex- {ſame Fate, and (/) anciently did 
Wreſs it by ch. But it is quite laid not hinder this Contration. But we 
adde in Engliſh; for our ch is 2jmuft confeſs,” that there is ſome 


uite different Sound, as we ſhall doubt whether the Latin, who were 
zew hercatter, LW) 25 ſuch mighty Emulators of the Greeks, 
But if the Breath go out in aſallow'd (h) to be a Letter or not, e- 


offer manner, and leſs impreſs'd | ſpecially when ue find the Gram- 
by reaſon of the more lax Poſition} merians ſo earneſtly denying it? 
Wt the Tongue, and larger Exit for] with Priſcian at the Head of them. 
vibe Breath) the Latin (o) is form'd; If when you are about to pro- 
ad the Hebrew and Arabian (He)|nounce |), gr the hard (g), the 
ud the Greek -ſpirate Spirit. And Breath being more hardly com- 
his Sound is common te moſt Na-ſprei d, goes out by a more ſubtle 
ions. But the French, tho“ they Think, as [ wy ſay, or slit, that 
rite (h), feldom pronounce it. The Bound is orm'd which is 2xpreſs'd 
Difference between the Sound ofÞÞy gh. The Engl;ſh ſeem formerly 
us and that of the foregoing Letter co have nad this Sound in the 
vgs only this, that the Breath in the [Words Light, Night, Right, Daugh« 
armer is expelP'd with a greater er, &c. but now they only recain 
Force, and by a narrov er Paſſage, {he Spelling, entirely omitting che 
sit were through a Chink, ard 1+[30und ; but the Nerth Count:: 20» 
Whcrefore nam'd the double ſ21- ple, eipecially the Scots, alt re- 
ae; this more freely, and 2s it werecain it ftill, or rather ſub%i; che 
Warough a Hole or large Paſſage." Found of [Vi in its room lriſb 
The Greeks, as if it were no Let-Jin their [gh] have cx..:.y this 
„er, (becauſe its Sound is but Hall ound, as in Leg“, à Lake, Cc. It 
all it an Aſſ iration, and (at 1ca$|{iffer; from the Vrymnan | c] as [Cg 
ow-a-days) ſet it not dewn in chi} 2es from [c], ta is by the Dire- 
rect Line of thc Letters, but put AT. on of the Bic2th to the Nottrils, 
dener the Head of a Letter: Tho'ſwnich neither [e] nor [4] can do, 
fo eerly they dig ſer em before rhe JBur the Germans generally write 


by 


x 
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by (ch) thoſe very Words which 
the Engliþ write with (gh), for 
their Pacht, recht, liecht, 
fechten, tochter, anſwer ow 
Nigbt, right, light, fight, Daughter; 
and there are many more Words of 
the ſame kind. The Latins, Greeks, 
Hebrews and Arabian knew nothing 
of this Sound. The Perſians pro- 
nounce their Ghaf with this Sound, 
which is diftinguiſh'd from the Ara- 
bie Xef by three Points over it. 

But if the Breath go out more 
freely, and as it were through a 
more large Hole, the Engliſh ()) 
Conſonant is form'd ; the German 
) Conſonant, the Arabian (ge), 
which Sound many contend belongs 


to the Hebrew ( jod ), For this Sound 


ready obſerv'd; another which we; 
is'd for (:) Vowel, and dittering 
Tom the former only by the Point 
ver it; and a Third (3), which 
was always put for ( 5) Conſonant 
ind which was found in thoſe word: 
which we now ſpell with gb : Bu 
che Library-keepers, of latter Time, 
gnorant of the Matter, have by: 
ety groſs Error ſubſtituted in the 
oom of it the Character of the Lei. 
er (T), when they made thoſe min. 


trous Words thouzt, louzt, Ge, 
tor thought, ſought, &c. or tather for 
houyr, ſonyt, &c. as they were then 
as'd ro be written by ()) Conf 
nant, as we may find them in the 
Impreſſions of Chawcer, and other 


of the old Poets. We muſt allo add, 


is very near a-kin to that of the 
Vowel (i) lender, moſt rapidiy pro- 
nounc'd. The Diphthongs, as they 
are call'd ai, ei, oi, or ay, ey, of, are 
promiſcuouſly written by (i) or 
( 5), eſpecially by the Exgliſh and 
the French. IJ is not only put for 
(i) at the end of Word:, but in the 
middle, When (i) follows the Sound 
of [i]; 25 dying, lying, &c. the An- 
go Saxons, and after them the En- 
gliſb, tor many Ages, always put 2 
Point over (), when it waz us'd 
for the Vowel (i), thus (5). | 

But it is manifeſt, that there 13 a 
great Affinity between this Letter 
and g and gh, from thoſe Words, 
which are now written by gh, as 
light, might, thaught, &c. being in 
the old Manuſcripts written with 
LI, in the ſame Chara cer, as yer, 
onder, &c. For they had a three- 
fold Figure, one (P), which we 


that not a few Words, which ve? 


now ſpell With (5), the old Sax, 


and now moſt commonly the Gr 


mans wrote with g; for our Word: 


Slay, ſayl, ſay, pay, day, rain, and 
* more, are partly by the 4 


'glo Saxons, and part y by the Gr: 


mans written Schlagen, ſegeh 
ſeger, ſag, tag, tegem. an: 
on che concrary many Words whick 
are nov / written with (g), wen 


Conſonants, 


As w 


Com 
ve 1n: 
of the 


formerly written with ()); a Ml 


Zain, againſt, given, &c. wete a1. 
ently written ayen, azenſt, yecven, 
&c. aloe Crs 


Tuus we have run through all the 


Eng li} 
or 144 
[Jas 
[ odgin 
dyentle 
Gjien, 


from t] 


fimple Sounds that we know, and 
have given Rules for their ſeven þ 


Formations, and diftributed then 


into their ſeveral Families and 
Aaſſes; and as we have of the Vo 
wels, ſo ſhall we here of the Cont 
nants, give you à Plan, which you 


dow expreſs by th, as we have al- 


Eye may view all at once. 


20 


Confonu 


_ 9 
„ 


its Sdu 
The 
ſoft g 
ſonan 
aye, & 
Hans « 
Zye, 
the / 
Points 
The 
plainl. 
we h. 
Engl: 
The 
the Ge 


Arab. 
Frenc. 


and :} 


| lee, / 
| preſs 
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0 e þ 
: Labialor Lip Halt Mae — B 7 | 7 
N Half-Vowels Ma Lowing 
if — | Mute —— 1 7 T II | 
1 5 Palatine or Palate Half. Mute — DP Z | DH] T. R. 1 
120 r | 
i By Half. Vowel—N| a Sigh i 
: 0 | Mute c H Y 
% \Guttural or Throat : Half-Mute — G G7 H HY y 
N | Half-Vowel 5 a Sigh | E. b; 
1 7 IK 1 
0 f 2 S' = 
I. 318 | 
A. WS - 1 
| S D 1 
17 8 2 E Y 
1 0 E 
a | Wy sn 1 
1 As we have ſaid ſomething of theſ wich them ( with a Note ef Produ- $ 
compound Sounds of the Voweis,|&ion over the following Vowel) ; 


„wie {hall add a Word or two here 


Sicn, [John], is a Monoſ)Ulable, but 


Not the Compound Conſonants,* The} Sion (Mount Sion) a Word of two 


gli [j] Conſonant, or ſoſt [Fg], 
or [ 4g], 15 compounded of [d] ani 
i 525 is plain from Jar, joy, gentle, 
i lodging, which found Dyar, 4yey 
S gentle, lolying, &c. the Arabia 
„ Gjien, (which Letter, tho? it deicend 
from the Helyzw Gimel, retains not 
its Sound) and the Tralian GI. 

1 The French [j] Conſonant and 


Syilables. : 


| The Fxęliſh [ch] or [teh ), ſounds 


[ ty], tor Orchard, Riches, &c. ſound 
Ort-yard, Rit-yes, &c. The Ttalians 
pronounce their [c] thus before [e] 
and [i]. The Perfians to exprefs 
this Sound, teſides the Arabic Al- 
phabet, make uſe of their [che], 


. which, by having three Points be- 
ez is compounded of the Con- neath it, is diſtinguiſh'd from the 
I fonan's [xy]; for their Je, 7 3 age, Ara ic Eji m. If before the Engliſh 
ohe, Kc. ale Je, a e, Kc. the Per-Jwyord yew, yon ſeverally put d, t, /, 
d 4 fans expreſs this Sound by their ſz, it will be made dyew tyew, ye w, 
0 | Zye, which is dittinguiſh'd from zyew, which is the Eng iſb Few, 
d pere f Ze, | having three chew, ſhew, and the French Jen, 
s OVer 1t, __ OSS: , Play. [/ Sed $1 let {fi Wu ch 
= The German I/! Conſonant is 2 


plainly a firaple Sond, that is, as 
we have ſaid, the ſame with the 
W Engliſ LU] Wes 2 
WE The Egli p], the French [ch], 


rreek ¶ E J, is composꝰd of [cf], [x]. 
This Letter is not known to the 


The [XI of the Lathns, and al- 
moſt al! other Languages, and the 


the Ger man [ ch] rhe Hebrew and ;Hebrens, nor the Oriental Tongues, 

| Arabic [ ſhin] ſound [| ſy], for the but in the Room of it they write 
French chambre, the Engliſh ſhame, hoſe ſimple Letters, of which it is 
8 and the Gem in ſcham, ſound Syem- fompos'd, which the Ce mans like · 
lte, ſyame, am. The Welſh ex- [wiſe often do, for their Oebs, wacht, 

= Frels this Sound by [], wherefore|ſechs, Fenn, &, ate the Fig _ 
*, 


% AI 8 
- 
- „ 


N * 
*” 
' 
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Ox, wax, fix, ſixt; the Welſh always 
write this with [ c/ ]. 

The Latin [K] was anciently put 
Lea], and they promiſcuouſly wrote 
Calende aud Kalende; but it now 
generally has the ſame ſimple Scund 
with the Greek [x], whence it is 
deriv'd, or the Latin [e], and it 
wou'd be plainly a ſuperfluous Lets 
ter, it [c] always retain'd its genuine 
Sound,; and therefore the Welſh, 
Whoſe [e] has always one conſtant 
Sound, have no ſuch Letrer, as well 
as ſome other Nations. 

The Latin [q] of old, put forT-«}, 
or rather [cw |, which has always 
[#4] after it, has the very ſame Sound 
with [c] or [K]. and is a ſuperfluous 
Letter. The W:Iſh have it not, but 


always put for [g]. [cw], or (cb, 


And the Anglo. Saxons wrote [ pen], 
thatis, Cwen for Queen, 


The Engliſh [wh] is pronounc'd- 


perfectly [HW], and the Anglo- Saxons 
us'd to place them ſo; and we cannot 
tell, how the ſucceeding Engl:ſh 
came to invert the Poſition, and ſe: 
the [w] before the [ þ]. 

But this is worthy our Obſerva- 
tion, That the Conſonaats [y] and 
[w], tho' it be not minded, moſt 
commonly are ſubjoin'd to kindred 
Conſonants before kindred Vowels; 
that is, [y] is often ſubjoin'd to the 
Guttural Conſonants [c] [C. when 
a Palatine Vowel follows; tor can, 
yet, begin, &c. ſound as if they were 
written cyan, gyet, begyzn, &c. for 
the Tougue can ſcarce paſs from 
theſe Guttural Corſonants, to form 
the Palatine Vowels, but it muſt 
pronounce [y]. But it is not ſo be- 
tore the other Vowels, as in call, 
Gall, go, Gun, Gooſe, come, &c,[ W | 
is fometimes ſubjoin'd to the Labial 
or Lip Conſonauts [ p ] and [b] eſpe- 
cially before open [e]; as Pot, Boy, 
bozl, &c. which are ſounded as if 
ſpelt thus, Pu, Bwoy, bwoil, &c. 
bur this is not always done, nor by 


5 all Men. 


We have ( page 2) conſider'd Let- 
tere, as the Signs of Sounds, but have 
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not yet examin'd the Analogy they 
bear to the Sounds they repre» 
ſent, We have already aid, that 
Sounds are taken tor the Signs of 
our Thoughts, and that Men in- 
vented certain Figures, to be the 
Signs ot thoſe Sc und. But wheres 
as theſe Figures or Characters, in 
their firſt Iuſt itution, ſignitie im- 
mediately only the Sounds, yet 
Men often carry d their Thoughts 
of the Characters, to the very 
Things, which the Sounds ſigni- 
hy'd; whence it comes to piſs, 
that the Characters may be conſi- 
der'd two ways, viz either as they 
ſimply ſignify the Sound, or a 
they aſſiſt us in conceiving that, 
which is ſigniſy'd by the Sound. 

Four Things are neceſſary to 
give them their Perfection in the 
firſt State. | 


( 1 ) That every Figure or Cha- 
racter mark or denoce ſome. Sound: 
that is to ſay, That no Character 
be ſet down in auy Word, but 
What is prouounc'd, 

(2) That every Sund, which 
is expreſs'd in the Pronunciation, 
be mark'd with ſome Figure: that 
is to ſay, That we pronounce no- 
ching but what is Written. 

( 3 ) That every Figure mark 
only oe ſample, or compounded 
Scund. 

(4)That one and the ſame Suni, 


be not mark'd by more Figures 
than one. 


But conſidering che Characters 
in the ſecond manner, that is 10 
ſay, as they help us in the Con- 
cep ion of thoſe Things, Which 
the Sounds ſignify, we find ſome- 
times, that it is for the Better, that 
the toregoing Rules are not always 
obſerv'd, eſpecially the firſt and 
the laſt, 

Becauſe firſt, it often happens 
in thoſe Languages, which are de- 
riv'd from Others, that there are 
certain Letters, which are not 


pro- 


pronoun 
jeiſon, a 
the Sou! 
helping! 
the Wor 
ple,in c 
Tempe, 
[r] are r 
ot ule te 
by the: 
come 
the latte 
Ii He 
= which d 
1 Aleph, 
that are 
which f 
F, to 
Hen 
= of Wor 
out its! 
The 
pitals 2 
to ſom 
ſour:h 
Sound 
© tb on 
& ſon, th 
= well a: 
none o 
the Gr, 
time, 
: Letrers 
Diſtiné 
and B. 
N 4 pleaſir 
N : Small 
Period 
2 to diſt 
& of A 
= of Sp 
\ I el 
again 
10 Figur 
the F 
in the 
CL Or an! 
mode 
emple 
of ce 
courl. 
veys t 
: 5 
does 
ciatic 


A 


«7 


pronounced, and which, for that 
1exſon, are of no manner ot uſe to 
the Sound, but are yet uſeful in 
helping us ro underſtand that which 
the Words ſignifie. As for Exam- 
ple,in the french Words, Champs, 
Temps, and Chants, the [Y] and 
tj are nor pronounced, which are 
of uſe to the Signification, becauſe 
by them we find, that the firſt 
come trom campus, and rempus, 
the latter ſrom cantus. 
[1 Hebrew itſelt there are Words 
W which differ only by one ending in 


8 Aleph, and the other in Hamech, | 


chat are not pronounced; as N, 

which 62nifies to fear or dread, and 

= 71, to throw, fling, caſt. &c. 
Hence 'tis plain, that this Abuſe 


W of Words (as tis call J] is not wich- 


out its Be efit to the Language, 

The difference between the Ca- 
pitals and ſmall Letters, may ſeem 
to ſome a Contradiction ro the 
& four:h Rule, That one and the ſame 
= Sound be not mark'd with more 
than one Figure : And for this Rea- 


& ſon, they urge that the ancient, as 


well as che preſent Hebrew, had 
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| 


1 


Tio? what we have {aid be ſuf- 
ficient to ſhow, that the uſe ot Let- 
tzrs which are not pronounc'd, 15 
not ſo great an Imperſection, as is 
generally imagiir'd, at leaſt in choſe 
Inſtances and Particulars of Words 
deduc'a from other Languages; yet 
it muſt be allowed, that there are 
too many crept in by à Corruption 
which has ſpread it ſelf through 
ſeveral Languages. Thus uv muſt 
be confeſsꝰd, that it is a certain 
Abuſe to give the Sound of {(s) to 
(c), before an (e) and (i), and of 
pronouncing (g) before the ſame 
Vowels otherwiſe than before rhe 
others; of having ſofrned the (5) 
between two Vowels ; and ot giv- 
ing (t) the Saund of (5) before (i), 
follow?d by another Vowel, as 
Gratia, Aion, Diction, &c. 

Some People have imagin'd,that 
they could cotrect this Fault in the 
Vulgar To1gues, by inventing new 
Characters, as Mr, Lodwick has 
done in his univerſal Alphaver, and 
Ramus in his Grammar ot tie 
French Tongue, by retrenching eve- 


ry Leiter that was not provounc'd, 


none of this difference; and that and writing every Sound by that 
E the Greeks and Romens, for a long Letter, to Which the Sound to be 


time, made uſs of only Capital 
Leders in their Writing. But this 
Diſtinction is of great Advantage 
and Beauty, in mingling with a 


| | pleaſing Variety the Capitals and 


J 


Small Letters, in the beginning of 
Periods, proper Names, &c. and 
| to diſtinguiſh Names from Words 


2 
4 92 


of Speech. 

Jeſides, this Ob jection will hold 
| 2g41nlt the difference of Hands, or 
Figures of Wriing or Printing, as 


F 3 f PSY OF 3 2 
* D r 


in the Impreſſion ot this very Book, 
| Or any other Language, ancient or 

modern, which is very uſefully 
| employed in the D. ſtinction, either 
of certain Words, or certain Diſ- 
& courles and Sentences, which con- 
veys the Force and Energy intended 


* by the Author, to the Reader, and 


does not at all chan 


ge the Pronun- 
cation, | 


| 


of Affirmation, and all other Parts and they little think how d. ffi:ult a 


the Roman, ral ic, German, &c. Mind 


expreſs'd was proper, as by placing 
an (5) before (iy and (e), and not a 
(e) and the like: But he, and all 
others of his Mind, ought to con- 
ſider, that beſides the Diſadvantago 
this world be to the Vulgar Tong ues 
tor the Reaſons urg'd before, they 
would attempt an Impoſhbiluy z 


thing it is, to change, and bring 
the People of a whole Nation to 
the change of a Character they 
have been u.?d to, time out of 
and the Enperor Claudius 
found himſe't diſappointed in an 
Attempt of this Nature, and was 
fain to lay aſide his Deſign of in- 
rroducing a Character he had pre- 
ar*d, 

All that can be done in this Par- 
ticular, is to retrench by degrees 
all thoſe Letters, which are ot no 
Ule, either to the Pronunciation, 
or the Seaſe, or Analogy of Lan- 


F 2 guageyy 


| 


; 


52 
puages, as the Freneh, and we — 
begun to do; and to preſerye thoſe 
that are uſe{ul, and to ſet ſome 
certain Imall Marks to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe which are not 
pronounc'd, or which may intimate 
to us the ſeveral Pronunciations of 
the ſame Letter. But even this 
labours under a Diffizulty not to 
de remov'd but by degrees, and in 
many Years ; for the altering any 
of the preſent, or adding any new 
Characters at once, wou'd be of 
no manuer of Uſe, while all the 
chief Books of the Language are 
without theſe Man ks or Alterations, 


and ſo many People mult be oblig2d* 
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to learn their Alphabet over again 
or be puzl'd to read what woy' 
then be Written or Printed, Ang 
indeed, the Rules we have given 
in theſe Caſes, will (we perluade 
our ſelves) be of mare uſe than 
all theſe ProjeAs top directinꝑ the 
Learner. Yet, to omit uothiug 
that has been offer'd with any Pro. 
bability, we ſhall add the Method 
of a French Anthar, to this Eng; 
a Point above or below will ſerve 
for the firſt Caſe, and when le) 1 
pronounc'd li ke (x), it may have: 


Tail added; and when the (g) u 


pronounc'd like (j) Conſonant, in 
Tail need not be quite clos d. 


71 1100 

| = 
Ra 

2 


2 
\ 


F * 1 
8 n 5X r Fc * - - _ 
8 D _ - 


Ta > — — 
5 


par 


Li! 
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Part II. 


tit 


— ot 


Of SYLLABLES. 
A Syllable's 4 corplest and her 2 Sand, F 2261 
In which the ſingle, er one part — found; 


Or either ji d with Conſonants. and ſpike 
Is one ſole Breathing, 48 in Cloke. 


| Syllable is A compleat Sound utter'd in one 
| Breath, which ſometimes conſiſts of one Towel, 
or double J/omel ; ſometimes of one V wel, or 


| double Vowel jain'd'to one or more Conſonants, not exceed- 
| ing ſeven in Number. N 


y this Definition it is plain, that one ſingle Vowel may 


N compoſe a Syllable ; as the firſt Syllables in the following 
Words, A-braham, E-ternal, I-ogy, O-rient, Unity. But no 


Num- 


[1] The Word 8 YLLABL E is 1 tered e Voice of an 


derid from the Latin Syllaba, and 


that itom the Greek Word ovaragh 


© from au\xzpufaray, which is to 
= comprehend ; ſo that Syllaba in the 


#1dividual Sound; for every 3 


lable muſt fall under the fame 


cent, for as many Vowels, as may 


Latuude of the Term, may be taken ; 
© for any Compreheufion or Coure:- | veral Motions of the breatbipg, ſo - 
uon in general, but in a Gramme 

+ tical Senſe, only for a ConneRion trat thc? chere be ſeveral Vowels, 
of Letters in one Sound. Scali- | if t 

Fer has defin'd a Syllable to be an 
& Element under one Accent, that is, 
| What can be pronounc'd at ance; 


$ Prevenfio Liter arum, &c. a Compre- 


occur in a Word, to be praduc'd 
under divers. Accents, or With fe- 


many Sylladles; and on the con- 
7 
1 are pronoune'd under one 
Accent, aud with one Breathing, 
they make but one Syllable. 
8 In every Word, therefore, there 
* mg more plaiuly has it, Com- | are as many Syl'ables, as there are 
Vowels ſimple or compound, and 
benfion of Letters alling under one | each of theſe in its Formation, re- 
Accent, and produg'd by axe Mo- | quires.a diſtin& Motion of rhe. Pe- 
tion of breathing. Yet this hes been & 


; oral Muſcles, Thus'e, 4, 4, make 
rejected by ſome GRAMMARIANS | three Syllables form'd by ſa many 

| 3 imperiect, and excluding all Syl- .| Mot1015,diſtinguilb'd by ſmall Stops 
lables of one Letrer: Another has 


Ms: berwixt each Ex pirat ion or Breath» 
| Rin'd it hu, A SYLLABLE #s 4 | F 3 ing 


9 ts 
2 
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Number of Conſonants can be ſounded without a Vowel, 
for tho? after the Mutes and Liquids, (bl), (cr), in Table and 
Acre, the (e) be quieſcent,” or at leaft obſcure, yet that 
Sound, which is expreſs'd by thoſe Conſonants, is deriy'd 
from that (e) by which, making a fort of Sound, we think 
(bl) and (cr) are not juſt Exceptions made to this Rule; for 
from Verſification it is plain, that Table is compos'd of a 

long and a ſhort Syllable. | 

As many Vowels as emit @ Sound, 

So many Syllables in Words are found. 

As many Vowels, or double Vowels, as are found in any 
Word, of fo many Syllables is that Word compos'd, except 
any of the Vowels be ſilent or quieſcent, as the final (e) and 52 (4 
ſome Vowels, which make the improper double Vowels, the 1 
Rules of which have been already given in the Firſt Part s 7 
treating of LETTERS, and the (e) which is added to (er) 
ſome Syllables in the middle of Words; as the (e) in Ad- 
vancement and Rudesby, which ſerve only to lengthen the A 

- foregoing Vowel. Except likewile Words ending in (es) c , 
and no (4) coming before (e); as Names, Trades, &c. but ii ems 
(or the Sound of (s), comes before (es), it is another Syl. 
lable; as Horſes, Aſſes, &c. Faces, Races, Pages, Priges: 
And when (u) follows (g) or (4); as in Quart, Guide, Guilt, 
. &c. and when (e) is followed by (n); as in even, Heaven, &e. 


1 but when this (e) is generally left out, they become one 1 
G Syllable every wheres, + | N 
Eigbt Letters in (ome Syllables we find, one 

And no more Syllables in Words are join'd. = 


I 21] As there are but eight Letters in any Syllable, fo bs doub 


13 ö no Word above ſeven or eight Syllables (and few in Engliſp I eaſid) 
7 ſo many) as Re- con- ci li · a- ti · n, In- com · pre · hen. ſi- bi- li- y. and 
1 Io divide Syllables juſtly in Writing, eſpecially when Part ]W Sour 
= of a Word is written in one Line, and Part in another, this ted i 
4 — = 1 


ben am ſingle Conſonant is ſeen, 
Single or double Vowels plac'd between, 
| The Conſonant divides ſtill with the laſt, 
But to the firſt the (P) and (X) join faſt. 1 
en 


ig, whereas one (a) of the ſame | begin with a Conſonant, allowing 
Length, js form'd but by one. Aleph to be one, and a Syllable bas 
Lz] Ia Hebrew, all the Syllables |neycs more than one OT 3 A 
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When a ſingle Conſonant comes between two Vowels, or 


1 Wctween a ſingle and double Vowel, it muſt inthe divi- 
t Ning Sy llables be join'd to the latter. 

d Except when (x) or (y) comes between two Vowels; for 
k Whey are join'd to the firſt, as in Ex- ample, Ox- en, up- on; ex- 


ept Su- pine. 
In Compound Words its mn will each retain, 
The ſame additional Endings muſt obtain. 

Except Compounds, where each Word compounding 
retains its proper Letters; as un-arm'd, un-uſual, in- ure, ad- 
lern, wit h- out, with-in, Safe-ty, love-ly, name-leſs, &c. 
When a Word receives an additional Termination, or 
Sending 3 as (ed) Wing- ed; (edit) Deliver edi; (eth) Delivers 
eth; (tor which Delivers is now written, and the former end- 
ing intirely rejected) (eſt) Deliver- eſt; (ing) Deliver-ing; 

(er) Deli ver- er; (ance) Deliver-ance. 

The Conſonants preceeding (1) and (r), 
Follow'd by (e) never divided are. 9 
As in. ſe. pa- ra- ble, Tri- ie, Mi- tre, &c. But this Rule 
ſeems included in that of initial Conſonants. 
Two Con ſononts betwixt two Vowels plac't, 
H they begin a Word, purſue the laſt. 
But thoſe that canno Word at all begin, 
: Can ne er a Syllable, without a Sin. 
When two Conſonants come between two Vowels, if they 
be ſuch as can begin a Word, they both go to the latter Vo- 
wel; but if they cannot begin a Word, they muſt be parted; 
one joyning the firſt Vowel, and the other the latter. 

I To make this the plainer, we ſhall here enumerate the 
double Conſonants that can begin Words; which you may 
eaſily know by putting (e), or any other V owel, after themg 

and if they naturally and eaſily fall into one articulate 
Sound, they can begin a Word; if not, they muſt be par- 
ted into diſtin& Syllables. | 
Theſe Conſonants that begin Words, are Thirty in 
Number. 


Bl. Bleed Gl, Glery 

. oe 4 

Fl, Fleet J. Slight 
Br, Brace Gr. Grove 
| Cr. Croud Pr, Prince 
- Dr. Dry Tr. Treat 


* yt fr Ties 


ſb. ſhow tw. two 


Nine ways Words begin with three Conſonants, as, 
Seb, Scheme Sp. Spleen | 
For. Screen * ain 6 rat 141 
Shr. Shrine Thy. | Tbree afſ:ciat 
Str, Skrew Ihw. Thwart. ; 10 
. 8 PIES ron 
In ſhort, all thisRule is\compriz'd in this, that a Mate andi The 


Liquid following one another,go together with the laſt7/ow; WM writs 
but all double-Conſenants in the middle beſides, are divided Ml (cenfio 
To this, as well as the farmer Rules, this Exceptio 
holds, That Compounds. keep each its Part, as has been 
obſerv'd; and additional Endings are diſtin& Sy llables. 
But ſuch Conſonants as cannot begin a Word, ean never 
begin a Syllable, and muſt therefore be parted in the Divif: 
on of Syllables; as in a4 rar; for 1 a Word; 
(1t) in aul tipy, Trumpet,ardent,can-did,ae-cord, fwag: ger, U. 
(hen thee r more — 1 1 - a 
ord, that is generally a and therefore 
each keeping its —. tty the firſt Conſonant goes to 
the firſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as in Con-trad, 
Inſt ruttion, Ore # 5 
Two Vowels meeting each with its full Soxgd, 
Always to male two Syllables are bound. 
If two Vowels come together, and both fully ſounded, 
they muſt be divided, and make two Syllahles, as Re-enter, 
Mu-tual, &c, | 
The following Obſervations relating to S llables, or to the Pre 
nunciation of Letters, as they are plac'd in Syllables, and nt 
_ fingly by themſelves, we thought more proper for this Place, 
than where they heve been plac'd by others; for to talk of tht 
Pronunciation of $yIables, before the Learner knows what 4 
'Yllable is, ſeems ſometbinę pre paſt erous. 


The 
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The Sound of (ſhall) in Wards cf more Sy llables than one 
is written in ſome by (ti) before (al), as Credential, Equi- 
tial, Eſſential, Nuptial, Impartial, &. Some others write 

i) before(al as, Artificial, Beneficial, Judicial, Pre judicial, &c. 
and the Reaſon is, that the primitive Words, from whence 


Itheſe are deriv'd, end in (ce) Artifice, Benefice, Prejudice, &c. 


or from the Latin Words, in which as (t), or (e) is us'd, it 


continues in Enoliſh, as Judicial, from Jedicialis, &c. 


The Sound of ( ſhan), muſt be written (cian) as Arithme- 
titian, Grecian, Ligician, Magician, & e. from Arithmetic, 
Greece, Legic, and Magic; and fo all others from the (c) in 


Latix, except Ocean, Precifi ian, Tertian, Egyptian, Alan, Ce. 


1 he Sound of (Hate) is expreſbo d by (ii) before (ate), in 
Gratiate, expatiate, negociate, vitiate, & except e maciate. 
aſſciate, nauſeate. 

The Sound of (ſhent) is written by (cient), in Ancient, 
Proficient, &c. (tient), in Patient, Impatient, &c. and (ſcient) 
in Omniſcient, &c. 

The Sound of 3h4vn, or ſhun in the End of Wards, muſt he 
written ( (ow, with (t) except Allufion, Ani madverſ on, A- 
ſcenſion, u, Aver ſion, Cireumriſion, Colliſion. Collufion, 
— _— Compulſion, Concheſion, Condeſcenſion, Confuſi en, 
Contuficn, Conoulfion z Deciſton, Decurſion, Deluſicn, Diuiſien, 
Diffuſion, Dimenſion, Diſcurſion, Diſpenſion, Diſperſion, Diſſen- 
fon, Diſtenſion, Diſſuafion, PO Diviſien, Divulſion; Ef- 

on, Euuulſic Hen, —— Evaſien, Everſion, Exciften, Excluſien, 
Excurſion, Expant e e Extention, 3 ien; 


Wuſion, RR Inci Incurſi —— Inbeſton, Infoer- 
fon, Introveſion, — Fg Iv Irriſien; Manſion Occa. 
on, Occiſion, Occluſion 5 Penſin, Perfmeſin, Proviſion y Repre- 

8 Reverſon, Revulſion; Spenſen, Suſfuſion; Ve on: To 
theſe add the following Words A e on), as Ami Com- 
miſſion,Compaſſion, Compreſſion, Conceſſion, Dan, Conculſi lon, e 
Deceſion, Depreſſion, Diſmiſſion , Expreſſum; Impreſſi —— 
coffin ; Miffien ; Omiſſion, Oppreſſion; Paſſion, Percuſſion, Per- 
_ 5 Proceſſion, Profeſſion, Progreſſion : Seceſſion, Seſſion, 

COClloNs 

The following Words written ({itzon), tho” moſt of the 


| like Soand are ſpelt (tition) aspetition 3 Acquiſition, Cumpaſi- 


tron, Depoſition, Diſpoſition, Diſqu#ftion ; ett ion; Inqui- 
lticn, Interpeſition 1 poſition z, Trapſition, 2 and ition, 1 3] 


Part 


zA the End of this ſhort Part 
of our Diviſon, we thall lay down 2 
new Method of learning to read in 
all Languages, as we find it in a 
French Author, and which perhaps 
an ingenious School-maſtec may 
im2!07e to the Advantage of his 
Scholars: To which we hall add, 
What Mr. Lod wick, our own 
Countryman, has ad vanc'd on the 
ſame Head. | | 
This Method (ſays our Author) 
regards chiefly thoſe who cannot 
Read: It is certain, that the Learn- 
ers find no great Difficulty in learn- 
inę the Letters themſelves, but the 
hardeſt Labour and Pains they go 
through, is in joining the Letters 
together in Syllables. For every 
Letter has its peculiar Name,which 
is pronounc'd differently by it ſelf, 
from what it is in Con junction with 
other Letters; for Example, It you 
teach a Child to pronounce F/y in a 
Syllable, you firſt make him pro- 
nounce ot er, y; which muſt per- 
fectly confound him, hen he com es 
to joyntheſe three Sounds together, 
out of them to form the Sound of 
the Syllable Fry. P* 
The ſameObſervation is made b 
Mr. Lodwick; As the preſent A- 
fhabers,fays he, are impei ſect, ſo are 
alſo the Prammers, or firſt ' Books, 


whereaChildren are taught to Spell 


and Read. Firſt, In not having a 
* Alphabet. 8 
n not being dięeſted in ſuch a Me- 
thod, as is fit and p oper to teach 
them as they ought to be taught. 
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And Secondly, | 


join theſe into one Syllable, which 
is impoſſible for them to do, 20 
they mult e preſs this one Syllahy 
by five Syllables, which was not de. 
ſign'd; whereas they ſhou'd teach 
them to expreſs every Syllable iy, 
tire at firſt fight, wi hou: diſmen. 
bring it; and to do this, they mut 
proceed gradually: Fiſt beginning 
with the moſt fi mp,, Syllibles, and 


difficult and cempoun led, till they 


ing 


and Tripihongs, For Example: 
; 1. 0. 40. &c. 
ab, ch. ib. ob, ub, &c. 
44d. ed. id. od. ud, &c. 
ba. be, bz. bo. bu. &c. 
Al d. eld. 314. old. uld, &c. 


to: 


ſo by degrees proceeding to the moꝶ 


can readily pronounce a wh. le $y]. 
lable at firit fight ; even the moſt 
difficult that are, To that End let al 
the Pri mmer be thus contriy'd u 
the top of the Leaf let all the Vo. 
wels be p'a d ſingly in Order, x 
they follow in one Rank, and in the 
ſame place Syllables, 15, Of on 
Vowel, and one Conſonnt tollowing 
it, :hroughour all the Variations; 
then of one Conſonant and one Vo 
followirg that. 24ly, O two Conſe 
nants before, and one Vowel follow. 
throughout the Variation, 
3aly, Of. one Vowel, and three or 
four Conſonants following ; and of 
| three Conſonants going before, aud 
one: Vowel following. 4thly, Ot on, 
two, and three Conſonants going 
betore a Vowel; and une, t wo, three, 
| 3 con ſonauts following. gthly, 

Of ſome Syllables with Dipthongs 


Thus far | 
ds farthe1 
uch to bis 
anot have 
To this W 
Spelling, 
ink full el 
de inſert 
ules, yer 
utter of 8 
ploy thi 
arner of 
y perhaj 
proveme 
hey were 
ho (as we 
g a Welſh 
ulars ol 
e Pron 
zngue ; 
Cork 
$ plainer 
His Max 
rds wen 
elt. T 
t the Co 
to make 
over ſie. 

His nex 
ve ſi nc 
rigin of 
d it for 
From t 
the ea. 
dunds, * 
me the 
follow: 
founde 
ritten 

ſheſt, 

und. 


For the uſual Way of teaching to 
Spell, is to diſmember everySyllable 
(of moie than one Letter) into many 
Sylables.by expreſſinę every Letter 
a- part, and Syllabzcally ; and the 
Conſonauts with luch a Vowel, as 

they are ordinarily nan?d with, and 
then requiring them to join all theſe 
Syllables into-one Word, 

But how prepoſterous this Me- 
thod is, one Iaſt ance for all will ma- 
niteſt : Suppoſe the Monoſyllable 
Bran d, to be ſfell'd,they will teach 
them thus to diſmember it; Bee, er, 
4, en, dee, aud chen require them to 


dra. dre. d'1, dro. di u, &c, 
bal m. belm. bilm. bol m. bulm, &c. 


After this, place a number -of 
Words of 1wo, ee or four Sylle- 
bles, from the more eaſy, to the 
more difficult Expreſſions without 
heed ro their Significations ; tho 
in our Opinions, it there cou'd be 
ſome Order and Conret:on in thei 
Signification, it would help the Rie- 
mor Further, let the: e follow 


ſome Words of ſeveral Syllables, 
with the Accent variouſly plac' d, 


th ound hz d, &c. 
on the firſt, ſecond, and thir Thu 


is W 
oneue. 


The l. 
Tpreſſe: 


unds t 


geſt 


den and 
ain; 
N. 1 
vor a 


Thus far M. Lodwick, who pro 
WW; farther, but that relating too 
ach to bis Univerſal MAlpbabet 
anot have 2 place here. 
To this we mal add ſome Rules 
Spelling, which tho? we did not 
ink full enough of Demonſtration 
be inſerred in the Body of the 
ales, yet ſince they really afford 
utter of Speculation ſufficient to 
ploy the curious Teacher or 
arner of his Mother Tengue, and 
y perhaps be rendred capable of 
provemement, we ſhall here add. 
hey were given us byone Dr. Jones 
ho (as we gueſs by his Name) be 
g a Welſhman, may, in ſome Par- 
ulars of his Book, be miſled by 
e Pronunciation of his own 
pngue ; yet is his Book worth 
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ir Conſideration, But this will 
$ plainer from his Obſervations. 
His Maxims are, hrit, That all 
ard were Originally Written as 
elt. Tho” this may be diſputed, 
the Con;equence is not ſo great, 
to make us enter into the Con- 
over ſie. 
His next is, That all Terms which 
we fince alter*d their Sound, (the 
rigin of the difficulty ol Spelling 
d it for Faſe and Pleaſure, 
From the harder, barſher, longer, 
the eaſier, pleaſanter, and ſhorter 
dunds, Which tor that Reaſon be- 
me the more uſual. From hence 
follows, That all Words that can 
founded ſeveral ways, muſt be 
Vinten according to the hardeſt, 
V eſt, l: ngeſt and moſt wnuſual 
und. And this Rule, he aſlures 
is Without Exception in our 
ongue, 
| The longeſt Sound is that, which 
preſſes moſt imple Sounds or 


unds the ſame number after the 
geſt manner, thus, if you ſay 
en and again, it mult be written 
un; becauſe it ſounds more Let- 
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The more unuſual Sound is 
known to all by common Practice. 
Thus none can fail to know 
which is the lonyeſt and moſt wn- 
vſual Sound, and that is ſufficient 
almoſt in all Cafes, becauſe rhe 
length and unuſualneſs of the Sound 
cauſes it to be the harder Sound, 
which is the third thing to be ob- 
ſerved in'this Univerſal Rule, 

But to make the uſe of this Rule 
complear, becauſe it may happen 
that ſome Words (tho* not many) 
may {ound divers ways, and yer ex- 
preſs the ſame number of Letters, 
and that in the ſame manner, either 
long or ſhort, and both Sounds alike 
uſual, as in Anger, and Angur; 
Finyer, and Fixgur, &c. it will 
be uſeful to know, which in ſuch a 
Caſe is the eaſier and pleaſanter ſim- 
ple Sound, and to which harder and 
harſher Sounds they are ſo like, as 


that they are apt to exchange 
Sounds with 'em. 


A is much eaſier than ForO;B, 
thanP; D, than Tor thintho'; 
E, than I, O, U; E E, than E, I, O; 
G, than c tor K, or bard C or ch in 
chew ; M, ng, than N; Ow, than O 
or V; Sh, chan Chor S; Tin The, 
than T); ſhort U, than 4, E, I, 0; 
V, chan For Ph; Z, than & in ſo. 

Simple Sounds are eaſier than 


Compounds, Com pounds of two 


Sounds, than Compounds of three, 
and ſo on; and Compounds of eaſie 
Sounds, than Compounds of hard 
Sounds, 

Double Characters are to be rece 
kon'd as ſingle, if they have but 
one Sound. 

We have omitted the particular 
Proots of theſe Rules, which the 
Reader may conſulr his Book for, if 
his Curioſity prompt him; this be- 
ing ſutticteut to give Ground to his 
Enquiry; Aud we believe, in try- 


wor and Favour. 


% The ſame may be (aid of | 


ing, he will find 'em ſometimes 
pretty true, it not always. 


The End of the Second Part, 


The 
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INTRODUCTION. 


W 


- 


expreſs. Being therefore in Cover 
or ſignity all the Objects of o 


and with each other in Sentences. 


According to this, there are four Parts of Speech, ot 
four Heads, to which every Word in all Languages may be 


reduc' d. 


The four Parts of Speech. 


[3] Names. 
QUALITIES. 


— 


4 
- 
- 


.. 20 — — 


E come now from meer Sounds, to [2] Vora, 
which convey ſomething to the Underſtanding: 
For by theſe we are able to expreis our Thought, 

or Sentiments of all that we ce, feel, hear, taſte, touch, o 

underſtand, All Knowledge indeed draws its Original tron 

the Senſes; and our Perception, Jud ment, and Reaſon, 
under which the ſeyeral Claſſes, or Orders of Words, ar: 
rang'd, proceed from theſe Notices of Things, and Beings 
and their Relations to each other, and have no other 

Source: By theſe we know, that there are Things ; that 
theſe Things have certain Qualities, Beings, Actions, or 
Paſſions, c. whenee it ſeems pretty plain, that the Word; 
which are to expreſs our Sentiments of theſe Things, mul 
bear ſome Proportion and Likeneſs to the Things they are to 

ation, or Writing,to exprek 

Senſes, and the mental, or 

intellectual Deductions from them, Vords are naturally, to 

that End, to be divided into four original Claſſes orOrders 

i e. Things, or rather the Names of Ibings; the Qualities d 
thoſe Things, the Circumſtances, Ations, Paſſions, and Benji 
of Things, with their Relations, Regards, and Connections to, 


AFFIRMATIONS. 
PARTICLES, or the 


Manners of Words. 
ji] 


[1_ 
plain, 
whicl 
Ai, 
Men 
fo me 
We r. 
Writ 
it thu 
late. 


WI i. 
meal 
Fins 


1 
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[1] it may here be proper to ex- 


Jain, what we mean by a Word, 


which we think may be thus defin'd: 


A liſlinct articulate Soun i, which | 
Men bave made te uudible Sign of 

fome one of their Tcag tt, Or if | 
we rather take it trom Words, as 


Written aud Spoken, we may define 
it thus, Words are Azflintt articu- 
late Scunds, imilying by common 
Conſent, ſome Tooughts or Opera- 
ticns of the Mini exfreſs'd by ſome 
ceitain Marks, Figures, or Coard- 
ders agr.ed 03 by Men, as the vi- 
fib'e Signs of thoſe Sounds and 
Tho gts. | 

This lat Definition includes 
Words in both Senſes, that ie, both 
as Spoken and Written. 

[2] Min being a Converfible Ani- 
mal, and form'd tor Society, there 
was 2 Neceſſity ot ſome Way or 
Means of conveying the Mind, or 
Thoughts of one Mau to another; 
wli:h tho' it might be in ſome 


meaſ'ire done by the Eyes, Hands, 
Fingers, Met ons and Geſticulations 


of the Body, &c. as in the Panto- | 


mimes f the Ancients, and Mutes | 


of the Seraglio, &c. yet thoſe be ing 
more imperfect, as well as more 
troubleſome and tedious, Nature, 
(which always chooſes the eaſieſt 


and moſt efficacious Way) directs into two, either ignorant of the 


Mankind to impart the Sentuments | 
of the Mind, rather by the volle, 

and the Motions of the Tongue, 
which are more eaſy in the ſeveral 
Variations of Sounds than any other 
Way, For this Reaſon, Men have 
diſtinguiſhed every Modification ot 


ſtruct ĩon. 


the Voice by a particular Letter, 
(ot whichwe have alreadydiſcours'd 
2: large, both in the Text, and the 
Notes); and tho* theſe Letters are 
not many in number, yet are they 
by their various Conjunctions, ſut- 


hcieur for all the Languages that 


ever were, or ever can be in the U- 
niverſe. They are indeed but Twen- 
ty-ſix in our Tongue, and yet they 
may be ſo variouſly diſpos'd, as to 
make more chan five Hundred and 
Seventy-ſix ſeyeral Words of two 
Letters, and Twenty-ſix times as 
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many Words may be ſorm'd of 
three Letters; that is to ſay, Fit- 
teen thouſand and ſix; ad Twen- 
ty-ſic times as many more may 
be made of tour ſeveral Leiters, 
that is, Nine hardred thouſand 
thirty-ſix; and to on in proportion. 
From this manifold Generation of 
Words, from the various Combi- 
nations of Letters, we may judge 
of their valt Variety, as being iu- 
deed not much leſs than infinite. 
[3] In all Languages there are 
Names,Qualities and Air mations 2 
Names ſignifie Things; Qualzites 
ſignifie the Manner or Qualities of 
thoſe Things; Agirmaiions affirm 
{ſomething of them, And there 
are other Words, which fignify 
neither of theſe, but the relation of 
one to the other, and thoſe are the 
Manncrs of iVords: But theſe Rela- 
tions of Words to Words are of ſe- 
ve:a' Kinds, which are expreſsꝰd by 
ſome ot theſe Particles, or ſhort 
Words, of, to, for, O, by, with, 
through, in, &c, of which in ces 


Ic is true, that ſome have endea- 
voui? to reduce all Words to three 
Claſſes, which we ſhall conſider in 
our Notes; but others vainly boaſt, 
or pre ed to contra@em yet cloſer 


Operations of the Mind, which they 
were invented to expreſs, andw hich 
cannever be brought into that com- 
paſs, as will be plain from what 
tollows or tor want of cor ſi dei ing 
what they ſay, or to be thought 
Men of wonderiul Penetratioa by 
ignorant Hearers, Thoſe Gentlemen, 


|} who have with great Clearneſs of 
\ Reaſon propos'd them under three 


Heads, have however told us, that 
ſome Philoſopher; have thought 


t hemſelves obiig'd to add a fourth, 


diſtinct from the other three, as 
Will appear from the Sequel: 
Words having ſomething corporeal 


and ſomething {piricual in em, we 


may ſay, they conſiſt of Soul and 
Body. The Ideas of the Mind, when 
they command the Organs of the 


Voice, to jorm ſuch Sounds, which 
| G 


418 


G2 
are the audible Signs of thoſe [leas, 
are the Soul of Words ; bu: Sounds 
iorm'd by the Organs of the Voice, 
are the material Part, and may be 
calpd the Body of Words. 

We ſhall therefore here conſider 
them, as they are abſtracted from 
Sound,in their relation to the Mind 
of Man, and in which we have the 
Advantage of all other Creatures, 
and a very ſtrong Proof of our Rea- 
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ſon Superiour to them ; that is, by 


third, as when we have judge“. 
that Virtue is Praiſe-worthy, and 
that Patience is a Virtue, we infer 
and conclude that Patience is Praue- 
worthy, 

Hence we may eaſily obſerve, that 
this third Operation of the Mud, is 
but an Extenſion of the ſecond, 1: 
wil there fore be fuficien: for our 
preſent Sub ect, to conſider the firſt 
two, or what of the firſt is contair24 
in the ſecoid; for if we fer iouſſy 


the Uſe we make of Words to con- attend what paſſes in our Mind, we 


vey our Thoughts to each other, and 
that ſurprizing Invention of combi- 
ning fix and rwenty Sounds in ſo 
multiplicious a Manner, as we have 
jaid; by which we diſcover the Va- 
riety of our Thoughts, and IH our 
Sentiments on all manner of Sub- 
je&s,tho' there be no real or natural 
Likeneſs betwixt the Words, and 
O-erations of the Soul of Man ; but 
only Signs by Compact and Agree- 
ment, to ſigniſy our Thoughts, 
Words theretore, being (as 1s ſaid) 
invented to expreſs our Thoughts, it 
follows that we cinnot perfectly 
diſcover the different Sorts and sig- 


{hall find, that we very rarely con- 
fider the ſimple Perception of 
Things, without affirming ſome- 
thing or other of it, which is the 
Judgment 

This Judgment we make of 
Things, as when we ſay the Fart) is 
round, is call'd a Profofition; and 
therefore every ne naturally 
includes two Terms, one cali'd the 
Subject, which is the Thing, of 
which the Afrrmatzon is, as the 
Earth ; and the other is call'd the 
Attribute, which is the Thihg that 
is affi med of the S: bjef, as round ; 
aud then ,zs, which is the Connection 


nifications of Words, without fiiſt betwixt theie two Terms. 


conſidering What paſſes in our 


Minds. 

Ic is agreed by all Philoſophers, 
that there are three Operations of 
the Mind, vzz. Perception, 7udg- 
ment and Rexſonz'g. 

PERCEPTION is the ſimple Ap- 
prehenſion of any thing, or Quality 
of a Thing, whether purely zntel- 
lectual, as when we imply think ot 
the Being. m—_— and Decree of 
G; or Corporeal, and Materzal, 
23 a Square, a (Circle, 2 Horſe, a 


JUDGMENT affirms, that the 
Thing we percei vr, is ſo, or not ſo, 
as having the Ideas of the Earth 
and Rowndneſs; we atirm, that the 
Earth is round 

By REASONING, we draw Con- 
ſequences to evince the Truth, or 
Fallacy of a conteſted Propoſition, by 
comparing it with one or more in- 
conteſtable Propoſitions ; or in thorr, 


rom two Judgments, to inter & | paſſes in the Mind, the moſt geuers! 


But it is eaſy to perceive, that 
theſe rwo Terms do properly be- 
long to the firſt Operation of the 
Mind, becauſe that is what we con- 
ceive, and is the Object nf our 
Thoughts; and that the Connection 
belongs to the ſecond, which may 
be properly call'd the Action of the 
Mind, and the manner in which we 
thir k. 

And thus the greateſt Diſtinction 
of that which paſles in our Mind, is 
to ſignify, that we may conſider the 
Objects of our Thoughts, and tie 
Form and Manner of them, of which 
the chief is the Judgment. But 
we mult beſides refer thither the 
Conjuntitions, Dis junttzons, and other 
the like Operations of the Mind, as 
well as all the other Motions ot rhe 
Soul, as Deſires, Commands, Inter- 
1 0gatons, c. 

From hence it follows, that Men 
wanting Signs to expreſs what 


Di- 
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Dil inction of Words, muſt be of 
thoſe which ſigniſy the Objects, aud 


Manner of our Thoughts, the“ ir 
ſrequently happens, that they do o: 
ſigniiy the Manner alone, but in Con- 
junction with the Odjects, as we 
ſhall ſoon demonſtrate; having al- 


ready ſhown, that the Know ledge of 
what paſſes in the Mind is neceſſary 
for the underſtandirg the Principles 
oi GRAMMAR. 

The Words of the firſt Claſs, are 
thoſe which we call Names, Per- 
ſonal Names ; QUALITIES deriv'd 


jections, as the old GRAM MA- 


rom Words of Ar mation, or Verbs 


N 


" ot ex preſſing our Thoughts, 
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(call'd in the Latin Participles). 
Fore-pla:'d W.rds, (or Prepoſitions)» 
and added Words, (or Adverbs)- 
Thoſe of the ſecond, are Words of 
Afir mation, (or Veros) joining 
eo ds, (or Con junctions) and inter- 


RIANS call'd them abſurdly, 
diſtinguiſhing them into a peculiar 
Part of Speech, which are plainly 
only added Words of Paſhon,which 
all derive then ſelves, by a neceſſary 
Conſequence, from the natural Man- 


L H A P. VI. 
Of NAMES. 


Whateer we ſee, feel, hear, cr touch, or taſte, 
Or in our Underſtanding's Eye is plac'd, 
NAMES properly we call ; for always they 
Some certain Image to the Mind cenvey; 4 
As Man, Horſe, Houſe, Virtue, and Happine's, 
And all ſuch Words, as Things themſelves expreſs 


[2] N AMES ex preſs the Things themſelves, that is, every 
_ that is the Object of our ſeveral Senſes, 
nderſtanding; which convey ing ſome cer- 


Reflection, and 


[1] 


tain Idea or Image, to the Mind, they want not the Hel 
of any other Word to make us underſtand *em. Thus when 


we hear any one ſay, A Man, a Houſe, a Herſe, Virtue, Vice, 


Happineſs, &c, we perfectly underſtand what he means. 
Bejore the NAMES, a, an, or the may be, 
But Thing you never after them can ſee. 


[3] Since 


[1] The Words that ſigniſie the] Voun, as it is call'd in the Vulgar 


mple Objects of our Thoughts, are G-ammars: 


im all Languages, bur Engliſh, call'd 
NAMES ; but our firſt Formers of 
Grammar, either out of AﬀeRation 
or Folly, corrupted the Latin Word 


Nomen, into the baibarous Sound | 


And thus the Gram- 
mar iuns have made a Diviſion of 
NAMES, calling the Name of a 
Thing or Subſtance, a Noun Subſtan- 
tive, and that, which ſig nifies the 
Manner or Quality, a Noun Ad- 
G 3 jective 


ſore ſubſiſting by it ſeli, in good Senſe 


\ 
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JeFive, But t eſe additional Terms 
o. Snbſtzmive and Adjetive ſeem 
to us ſuperflious, and burdenſom to 
the Minds of the young Learners, 
without any maaner of Benefit to 
the Underſtanding ; tor the different 
Nature of the two Words is fully 
expreſ>*i by the Terms NAMES and 
QUALITIES, and, it is vain to do 
that by many, which may be done 
by ſew, Nature is ſimple in all her 
Operations, aud he is the beſt En- 
gineer, who produces the Effect, 
wit h the feweſt Wheels, Screws, &c. 
Thoſe, who uſe theſe Terms, give 
this Reaſon for them, t hat they are 
call'd Adjectives, or (as ſome) Ad- 
nouns, becauſe having no Nac ural 
Subſtance of their own, they ſubſiſt 
by nothing but the Neun Subſtan- 
tive, to which they are joyn'd, as 
in theſe two Woe:ds, round Farth, 
the laſt is the Subſtanti ve, and the 
firſt only ſignifies the Manner or 
Q: ali:y ol its Being: That is, the 
AMjed ive, Adname or Quality 
cannot be put by it tel! in any Sen- 
tence; it wou'd not make Senſe, it 
wou?d convey no Idea to the Mind; 
for do ſay a Round,e White, a Black, 
4 Crooked, &c. is to ſay nothing: 
It requires therefore ſome Name, or 
Noun Su ſtant ive, as they call it, to 
be joyn'd to it, to make Senſe, or 
form any Idea; as a round Ball, a 
White Horſe, a black Hat, a crooked 
Stick, are true Objects of the 
Thoughts, and every body under- 
ftands them : Bur if you ſay, a Man, 
« Horſe, 4 Houſe, &c. we perfectly 
know what you mean; and there 


it is callꝰd a Subſtantive Name, or in 
the vulgar Phraſe a Noun Subſtan- 
ti ve. 

(21 The Objects of our Thovphts 
are eitlier Things, as the Sun, the 
Earth, Water, Fire, Ar, Nod, &c. 
which we generally call 8 U B- 
STANCE; or the Manner of 
Things, as to be round, red, bard, 
knowing, &c. which are call'd 
ACCIDENTS. And there is this dif- 
ctence þetwixt the Ibings, or Sub- 


flences, ard the Manner of Ting, 
or Ac. idenis, that the Subſtances 
ſubſiſt by themſelves ; but the Aci. 
dents ſubſiſt only by, and in the 
Subſtances. 

This is what makes the principa 
Difference betwixt Words, tha: fle- 
nihe the ſimple Objects of our 
Thoughts: the Words wh ch ſigni 
he Subſtances, or the Things them. 
ſelves, are call'd Names, or Subſtan. 
tive Names; and thoſe which fg. 
niſy Acci lents, by expreſſing the 
Subjects, with which thel(:: Acci. 


(according to the common Way) 
Ad jocti ve Names, or Adnames, 

This is the firſt Originaſ of Name, 
both Subſtantive and Ad jedl ive, ot 
Names and Qualities. But we have 
not ſtopt here; for leſs Regard hi 
been had to the Signification,thantg 
the Manner of ſiguiſying. For be. 
cauſe the Subſtance is that, which 
ſubſiſts by it ſell, the Appellation of 
Fubſtautive Names has been given 
to all thoſe Words which ſubſiſt by 
themielves, in Diſcourſe, without: 
wanting another Name to be joyn'd 
to them, thc? they did only ignite 
Accidents» Thus on the contrary, 
even thoſe Words, which fignite 
Subſtances, are called Adjedin!, 
when by their Manner ot ſignifying 
they may be join'd to other Nane 
in Diſcourſe : As the Warr zour Gd, 
the Bowyer King, and the like 
which tho? they are call'd Names 
put together by Appoſition, depett 
rate here plainly into the Significs 
tion of Qualities belonging to th 
Names, and are therelore Nani 
degenerated into Qualities, or Su 
ſtantives into Ad jectives. 

But the Reaſon, that renders! 
Name uncapab'e of ſ{ubſil.iug by ! 


nification, it has another more cer 
fus'd, which we call the CONNU 
TAT!ON of a Thing, to which 13 
agrees, which is meant by the 0 
ſtinct Signification. 
Thus the diſtinct Signification d 
Red, is Reancſs, but it a" 
ab. 


ce ts agree, are callꝰd Qual:1tzes or 
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dubject of that Redneſꝭ, con ſus'dly, have no Relation to any other Sub- 
which makes it not capable of Sub- fje&t. By this Means, theſe Words 
ſiſting by it ſelf in Diſcourſe, becauſe h ve obraii?4 what is peculiar to 
we mult expreſs, or underſtand the | Sut ſtantiyes, viʒ. to ſubſiſt by them- 
Word which ſiguifies the Subje&.fſelves in Diſcoutſe. 

As, therefore, that Comnotation| ?I'is for this very ſame Reaſon 
makes the Adjective, or Quality, that certain Names, and Per ſonal 
ſo when that is taken away from | Names, or Pronowns are taken Sub- 
Words, which ſignify /ceidents, fſtentively, becauſe they relate to a 
they becomeSubſtartives or Names : {Subſtance ſo general, that it is eaſily 
As from Colour'd, colour; from Red, | underſtood, as our Country, Ewth 
Redneſs; from Hard, Hardneſs ; is underſtood; Judea, Provence is 
from Prudent, Prudence, & c. On the und erſtood. 
contrary, when you add to Words] And we have obſerv'd, that Ad- 
ſiguitying Subſtances, that Connota- | jet i ves or Qralitics have two Sig- 
tion, or confus'd Signification of a | nifications; one diſtin& of he Form, 
| Thing,to which the Subſtances have and one confu'ed of the Subject: But 
Felation, it makes them Ad jecti ves, | we infer not ſrom thence, that they 
or Qualitzes, as Man, Manly, | fignitying the moſt diftiv& Signiſica- 
Maus ind, &c. tion, are alſo the moſt direct; for 
The Greeks and the Latins have | they ſianify the Subject dire ty, hy? 
an infinite Number of theſe Words; more confus'dly, but the Form only 
as firreus, ann us, Fovinus, vituli-I indirect , tho' more diſtinctly. 
nus, &c. but they are not ſo frequent; Thus Ihzre fig nifies directly ſome- 
in the H brew, nor in French, and; thing that bas IVhitenefs, but in a 
many of the vulgar Tongues; but! very conſus'd manner, without de- 
in tbeExgliſp, we think, they are ro. noting in parti ular ay one Thing 
more rare, than in the dead Lau- that may have Whiteneſs and it 
guages. ſignifies Writeneſs only indirectly, 
Again, if we take theſe Connota-j but in as diſtind a manner as the 
tions from theſe A1j cti ves or Qua- Word Wnteneſs it (elf, 
8 [:1zes torm?d of Names, or of Sub-] There ate two ſorts of Ideas, one 
| ſlaytives, we make them new Sub- repreſents to us a ſingle Thing, as 
ſtantives, which we may properly the Idea of ones Father, Mother, a 
call Derzvatives, and ſo Humant y Friend, his own Horſe, his own 
comes from Humane, and Humanus Dog, &c, The other Idea preſents 
from Homo. to us ſeveral things together, but of 
But there is another ort of the ſame Kind, as the lea of Man in 
Names, which paſs for Subſt antives, general, Horſes in general, &c. But 
| thi? in reality they are Adjectives, not having different Names for theſe 
| fince they ſigntie an accidental different Ideas, we call the Names of 
Form; and be ſides, denote a Subject ſingle Taeus, proper Names; as the 
| to which that Form agrees; Such Name of Flato, which agrees to one 
| are the Names ofthe ſeveral Offices, partnc'tlar Philoſopher, ſo London 
by i and Profeſſions of Men; as King, to one City; and thoſe Names 
' "8 Philoſopher, Painter, Soldier, &. which ſignity common Ideas, gene- 


Y but the Reaſon why theſe pſ3 for ral, or appellative Nemes, as the 
x08 0d anive:, is, that they can have Word Man, which agrees with all 
we | nothing but Man tor their Subject, Ma! kind; ot the fame Kind are the 
"WF leſt according to the ordi ary, Words Lion, Dog, Horſe, &c. yet 
ev Speakit ad the fiſt Im- the proper Name often belongs to 
peaking, a m prop 4 ongs 

_ poſition of Names, fo not neceflary ſevera! at the ſame time, as Peter, 
«0 dein the Subſtancives with] Jen, Robert, &c. bur this is only 
Sub them, ſince they may be underſtood | by Accident, by reaſon that many 

Without any Coniuſion, and they can | hays taken the ſame Name; but 
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Since Names expreſs the Things themſelves, you cannot 
tut the Word Thing after 'em, without Nonſenſe. Thus 
you cannot ſay Man Thing, Virtue Thing, and the like. 

They alſo admit of à or the before 'em, or an, it they 
begin with a Vowel. 

Of Names three ſeveral S:rts there are, 
As Common, Proper, Perſonal declare. 

There are three forts of NAMES; Common Names are 
ſuch as agree to, or expreſs a whole kind, as the Name 
Horſe ſignifies n Horſe, your Horſe, and all the Horſes that 
are. | 

Proper Names diſtinguiſh Particulars of the kind from each 
other; as Caſar, P:mpey, Cicero, diſtinguith thoſe from all 
the reſt of Mankind. The ſame holds of the Proper Names 
of Cities, Towns, Mcuntains, Rivers, Countries, &c. 

Perſonal Names are us'd, when we ſpeak of Perſons or 


. Things, to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, and ſup- 


Ply the Place of Names of Men, Women, and Things. 


Two different Endings different Numbers ſhow, 
And which no other Part of Speech dis kn:w. 


[3] Names in general ſignifying either one, or more of 
the ſame kind, mult have two different Numbers to expres 
this difference; as, the Singular, which ſignifies but Oye, 
and the Plural, which ſignifies more than ene; and all Names 


diſcover this Diſtin&ion of Number, by the changing their 


Endings; as, Man, One Man; Men, more than One. 
This likewiſe gives another Mark to diſtinguiſh Names 
from the other Parts of Speech: For tho' the Afirmaticns 
have two Nur bers, yet are they not thus diſtinguiih'd ; as 
we ſhall ſee, when we come to em. There are two more 
Diſtinctions of Names, which come properly after all the 
Parts of Speech, becauſe they depend on the Knowledge 
of em. 

To Singular Names we always add an (s) 

When we the Plural Number wou'd expreſs ; 

Or (es), for more delightful eaſy Sound, 

hene er the Singular to end is fund 

In (ex), or (ze), (ch), (ſh), or (s), 

(Ce), (ge), when they their ſofter ſound confeſs. 

The Singular Number is made Plural by adding (5) tothe 
Singular; as Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands; Mile and Miles: 
But when the Neceſſity of Pronunciation requires it 3 
. Place 
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place of (5), we muſt add (es); that is, when the Singular 
ends in(s) or (ſe), (32), (x), ({þ), (ce), (ch), or (ge) pronoun» 


ced fot, as Herſe, Horſes 5 Fox, Foxes, Fiſh, Fiſhes and Fiſh 5 


Maze, Mazes 3 Prince, Princes; Tench, Jenches; Page, Pa- 
ges; by which means the Plural Number conſiſts of two Syl- 


lables, tho' the Singular is but one; as all the foregoing Ex- 


amples ſhew. 
The following Examples are yet ſeen, h 
When fer the (s) the Plural ends in (en), 
As Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, Men, 
Cow has the Plural Cows, or Keen, or Kine; 
And ſo has Sow the Plural Sows, or Swine, 


Ox, Chick, Man, and all deriv'd from it, as Horſeman, Foot- 
man, &c. Woman, Child, Brother, have the Plural in (en); 
tho Brethren fignify ing both Brothers, and Siſters, has like- 
wiſe Brothers; and Swine ſignifies both Male and Female, 


| and with (a) before it, is us'd for ce Hag, or Sow, Chicken 
is ſometimes likewiſe uſed for ne Chick: Deer, Sbeep, Fern, 


are the ſame in both Numbers; of the Singular with (a) 
betore them. 


To theſe Irregulars ſome more add yet ; 

AsLouſe, Lice ; Mouſe, Mice; Gooſe, Geeſe; U Foot, Feet; 

And Tooth, Teeth; Die, Dice; and alſo Penny Pence 

Derivd frem Penny's Critics ſay, long ſince. 

The Names, whcſe Sing lars end in (f) or (te), 

Their Plurals have in (ves), we always ſee ; 

As Calf, Calves ; Sheaf, Sheaves ; half, halves; and. 

Wite, Wives; 

Leaf, Leaves; Loaf, Loaves; Shelf, Shelyes ; ſelf, 
| ſelves; Knife, Knives; 

Add unto theſe Wolf, Wolves; Thief, Thieves; Life, Lives. 


Staff has Staves, tho' the double (F) Singular generally 


| Makes double (ff) with (s) in the Plural; as Cliff, Ai, 
| Muff, &c. Miſchief is us d both Miſchie ves and Miſchiefs in 


the Plural; (F) and (ve) are fo nearly related, that they 
eaſily pals from one into the other, in all Languages. 
Except Hoof, Roof, and Wharf, and Proof, Relief, 
Ruff, Cuff, Skiff, Muff, Dwarf, Handkerchief, and Grief 
There may be ſome others of the ſame Kind, theſe are 
enough to make good theException in the ſound of thoſeSin- 
gulars that end in (s) and (th) : There is a like Softning or 
Alleviation, without changing the Letters, as Houſe, Hewſes, 
as 


\ 
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as it were Houzes, Path, Paths; Cl:th, Cloths, or Clcath;, 
Earth keeps its harder Sound when *tis us'd in the Plural, 
which is but ſeldom. 


Cuſtom, to which all Languages mull bow, 
Does to ſome Names no Singular allow, 


Uſe has in Engliſh, as well as other Languages, deny'd 
the Singular Number to ſome Words; as Annals, Als, 
Aſhes, Bewels, Beilows, Breechz2s, Calends, Creſſes, Goods, 
(meaning Things polleſs'd by any one, as the Goods of For- 
tune) Entrails, Ides, Small,ws ot every kind, Nones, Sciſſors, 
Sauffers, Sheers, Tongs, Lungs, Ke. 

To others ſhe, with arbitrary Will, 

Denies the Claim cf Plural Number Hill; 

Al Proper Names we in this Rule contain, 

The Names cf Liquids, Herbs, uit ſorts of Grain, 

Fat Unctuous Matter, Wax, Pitch, and Glue, 

Tbe Na, nes of Virtues, Vice, and Metals too. 


As we have ſome Words, which have no Singular Number, 
ſo on the other hand we have many more without a Plural; 
ſome by the Nature of the Things ſiguified, others by meer 
Uſe. Thus all proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
Rivers, or any other Creature, to whom, tor Diſtinction, a 
Proper Name is given; as Buacephalus to the Horſ? of Alexan- 
der the Great; Theſe have no Plural Number, becaule they 
naturally agree but to one: For when we ſay, the Cuſars, the 
Alexanders, the Merdants, and the like, it is figurati vel, 
including under thoſe proper Names all thoſe who reſemble 
them in their Valour, Conduct, Virtue, Cc. except Alps, 
and perhaps Appennines. 

To theſe we may add the Names of Virtues, Vices, Habits, 
abſtract Qualities ; of Metals, Herbs, Spices, Liquids guntuou 
Matter, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glue; molt forts of Grain, as Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Darnel, except Oats and Tares, (Peas, Beans and 
Fetches are Pulſe, not Grain, tho? ſet down by ſome for 'em) 
likewiſe Chaff, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Pepper, 
Ginger, Mace, Cinamon, except Cloves and Nutmegs : Of 
Herbs and Drugs, Cochineal, $:therwood, Graſs, Madder, Rue, 
Moſs, Fennel, Riſe mary, Wolfwort, Cliver, Endiff, Sage,Parſley, 
Sprkenard, Spinach, Savory, Hellebore, Hemlock,&c. except Co: 
worts, Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, and thoſe whoſe 
Names are compounded with Foot or Tong we, asCrowfoot, Ad 
ders tongue: Of Liquids, as Air, Choler, Blood, Muff, or new 
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, Wine, Beer, Ale, Spittle, Snot, Sweat, Urine, Vinegar, Milk : 
e Unuous Matter, as Honey, Butter, Fat, Greaſe, Amber, 
, Marrow, Pitch, Reſin, Tar, Glue, Lard, Dirt, Sulphur, 
Bitumen, Brumſtene: Of Metals, as Lead, Braſs, Pewter, 

Tin, Copper, Silver, Gold; add Ivory, Jet: Of Virtues, Pru- 

F i-nce, Juſtice, Chaſtity ;, and of Vices, Pride, Sloth, Emy: 


Of Abſtra& Qualities, Viſdom, Probity, Modeſty, Baſhfulneſs, 
wiltneſs, Boldneſs, Conſtancy, Courage, Ardour, Candour, 
mntempt, Paleneſs, Fame; add to theſe, Hunger, People, 
Vulgar, Offspring, Ruſt, Duſt, Soot, Wooll, &c. 
The beſt Rule for this is, T hat Things that are ſmall 
and undiſtinguiſhable, want the Plural Number; but thoſe 
chich are larger, and more diſtinguiſh'd, have it. | 
Thus much for Names Common and Proper; we ſhall 
conclude this Head with a —_— Examination of the 
third Sort, calPd Perſonal Names, 14] _ 
ree 


then'other Names are added, which| As for Commen and Appellative 
„Letermine and reſtore the Quality | Names, they ſeem all naturally to 
of a proper Name. Thus the Name | require a Plural Number, yet are 
6f Charles is common to many, yet|there ſeyeral which have none,whe- 
i you add the (ad), it becomes pro- | ther by the Influence of Cultom on- 
per to the King of that Country ly, or ſome Reaſon; ſo the Names 
where 'tis ſpoken. Nor is it neceſ-|of Gold, Silver, Tron, or other Me- 
fary ſometimes to make any Addi-|tals, have ſcarce any Plural in any 
tion, becauſe the Circumſtances of |Langnage. The Reaſon of which 
the Diſcourſe ſufficiently denote the | we fancy to be this, That becauſe of 
Perſon that is ſpc ken ot. the great Reſemblance there is be- 
[3] The common Names, which|rween the Parts of Metals, every 
2gree to ſeveral, may be conſider'd Species thereof is not conſider'd, as 
ſeveral Ways: For Firft, They may | having ſeveral Individuals under it. 
either be apply'd to one of the] This is very palpable in the Freneh, 
Things, to which they agree, or may| where to denote a ſingular Metal, we 
all be confidei?d in a certain Uni-] add the Particle of Partition de L'or, 
ty, which the Philoſophers call| de L' Argent, du Fer, Gold, Silver, 
UNIVERSAL UNITY. 24%, They] Iron, as we ſay Irons, but then it 
may be app'y'd to ſeveral rogether, | ignifies not the Metal it ſelf, but 
conſidering them as ſeveral. Iaſtruments made of Iron; the La- 
To diſtinguith theſe two forts of |tin £-a ſigniſies Money, or a cer» 
Ways of Szynzfying, two Numbers |tain founding Inſtrument, like the 
| have been invented, the Singular, Cymbal, &c. 

as 2 Man; the Plural, as Men. Nay, But this difference of Number in 
he Greeks have yet another Num- the Names, is expreſs'd by a diffe- 
ber, call'd the Dual Number, ori rence of Termination or Ending, 25 
lignifying two; the Hebrews have; is expreſ:2d in the Text. But tho? 
the ſame, but that is only when the Qual zrzc s ſhould have 2 Plural be- 
Words fignifie a thing double either | caule they nacurally imply an un- 
dy Nature, as the Eyes, the Hands, [certain Signification of a Sub ect, 

the Feet 3 or by Att, as Sciſſors, [which renders them capable of a+ 
Ls, &c. greeing with ſeveral OY - 

cal 
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vm 
leaſt as to the Manner of ſignifying, | Girl; Brother, Siſtcr ; Buch, * 5 
tho? in Effect they did only agree to | Bull, Cow, Bullock, Heiſer; d 7 under t 
one, yet in Engliſh there is no dif- Hen; Dog, Bitch ; Duck, Dig Feminine, 
ſerence of the Termination or End- | Father, Mother; Gcoſe, Gan = with 
ing, to diſtinguiſh this Agreement. Herſe , Mare; Husbana, Ii acin the! 
There are three Things more,j Leſs; Xing, Queen; Man, Ion delongin 
which are Caſe, Declenſion and Maſter, Dame 5 Nephew, Nil Foc (wh 
Gender, which the Enziiſh Names | Peacock, Peahen; Ram, Ewe; of 1 are bu 
have not. But the Caſes of the La- Danughner 3 Uncle, Aunt ; Hin ) which 
in and Greek expreſſing the Rela-| Widow 3 Wizard, Witch ; Batch, beca 
tions of Word to Word, and their | Maid, Virgin, A855 or ly "In the 
dependance on each other, we ſupply | L<4y, Bur the following twe ale Offices 
that with greater eaſe by Pre poſiti-I four Feminines or Females, ate ger. as M 
ons, as by of, to, for, from, &c. But ſtinguiſh d ſrom the Males, by t 10 Mulie 
theſe having a peculiar regard to the] Variation of the Termination oi i... his h- 
Conſtruction of Words join'd in Sen- | Male into (eſs.) 5 y by Fa 
tences, we ſhall refer our Learner to * than t! 
that place. Abbox Abbeſs therefore 
Tho? we have (in our Language)] Actor Aer language 
no Note of difference of Gender, ei- | Adulterey Adwltreſs Words 11! 
ther by the Ending or Termination] «Ambaſſador Ambeſſedreſs Wee into a. 
of the Words, or any Article proper] Count Counteſs tee, is F 
to them, yet we thought it proper Deacon Deaconeſs e is Me 
in this general view of GRAMMAR, Duke Putcheſs ;(a Tov 
which we give you in theſe Notes, | Eleftor Electreſs and Fen 
to add ſomething on this Head in| Emperor Empreſs , that h 
Relation to other Tongues. Governor Governe ſi. and th 
The Adnames, or Udjective] Heir Hetreſs ling to J 
Names, or, as we call them, Quali- Jew Jeweſs accord 
ties, naturally agree to ſeveral, and Lion Lioneſs atin, v 
therefore. it has been thought fir, Marquis Marques, or Me ter w. 
both ſor the avoiding of Confuſion chzoneſs ee tas 
and the Ornament of Diſcourie;] Maſter Mzſirefs in Fr ev 
with Variety of Terminations to] Prince Princeſs he ſam 
invent a Diverſity. in the Adject ives, Prior P7ioreſs has m 
Adnames, or Qualities, ſuitable - Patron Pa'roneſs e form 
the Names or Subftantives, with} Poer Peeteſs der, b. 
which they agree. Prophet P/ ophere fs e, as F 
Now Men having conſider'd them · | Shepherd Shepherdeſs bec Fi 
ſelves, and obſery'd the conſiderable | Tutor Tut orefs te in ! 
Difference of the two Sexes, thought | Vzſccunt V ſceunte/s ut the 


fit to vary the ſame Ad jective 
Names, by giving them different 


Terminations, as they are different- | 


ly apply'd ro Men or Women, as 
when we ſay in Latin, bonus Vir, a 
good Man, in the Maſculine ; ſpeak- 
ing of a Woman, they change the 
Ending of the Adjedl ive or Quali- 
ty, and ſay bona Mu/zcr, 

But in Engliſh we are more {trift 
in this; for we expreſs the difference 
of Sex by different Words, and not 


by the Variation of Fpzthets or. 


Stbſtantives, az Bour, Sow; Boy, 


Ard two in (ix), as 
Admimftratrix, Executrix 


This is all, that o6nr Languz 
knows, of any thing like the Genc# 
which is only a different Way onen 
preſſing the Male and the Femis 
but the old Languages have be 


men, it was thuugi 


farther: {or as ſome Adjetlives d 
Qualities might have Relation d 
o:her Things beſides Men and We 
neceſſary ' 
Appropriate to them, one or owl 
of the Terminations invented i! 
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and [Women ; Hence all other | tantzwely, becauſe they commonly 
es, or Subſtantives, have been ſubſiſt in Diſcourſe by themlelves, 
4 under the Heads of Maſculine , and have no different Terminations 
Feminine, and ſometimes in- accommadated to the different Gen- 
not without a plauſible Rea- ders, as Victor, Victrix, Rex, Regina, 
as in the Names ot Offices pro- Piſtor, Piſtrix, and the like. 

belonging to Men, as Rex, u- We ought alſo here to obſerve 
& (which as we have before from hence, that what the Gram- 
d, are bur improperly St miri aus call Epicene, is not a diffe- 
) which are of the Maſculine | rent Gender, ſor Vulpes (a Fox), tho' 
ler, becauſe Homo is under- it 1ndifferen:ly ſignifies either the 
l. In the ſame Manner, all the Male or Female, is really of the 


al: Offices are of the Feminine 


at this happens in other Cafes 
ly by Fancy, without any other 
ſen, han the Tyranny of Cuſtom, 
thereſore it varies according to 
anguages, Or even according to 
Words introd uc'd from one Lan- 
ze into another. Thus Arbor, 
ree, is Feminine in Latin, but 
we is Maſculine in French, and 
% Tooth) is Maſculine in La- 
and Feminine in French, (Dent). 
„ that has ſometimes chang'd in 
and the ſame Language ac- | 


| according to Friſcian, Alvus 
ain, was anciently Maſculine, ' 
afterwards became Feminine; 
re (a Ship) was anciently Fe- 
in French, but is now Maſculine, 
he fame Variation of Cuſtom or 


Feminine Gender in the Latzn, and 


der, as Mater,Uxor,Regina, &c. thus in Fren-h the Word Aigle 
uſe Mulier is underſtood. (an Eagle) is truly Feminine, be- 


canſe the Maſculine or Feminine 
Gender in a Word, does not ſo pro- 
perly regard its Signification, as that 
it ſhou'd be of ſuch a Nature as to 
join with A4jeTzre or Qralzty, in 
the Maſculine or Feminine Termi- 
nation, as either does occur: And ſo 
in the Latin, Cuſt di æ, Vigiliæ, Pri- 
ſoner, or Watchmen or Cent ines, 
are really Feminine, tho? they ſigni- 
fie Men This is what is common 


in the Genders to a I Languages that 
have them. 


ling to Times and — The Latin and Greek in the Neu- 


ter Gender do not regard them, ha- 
ving no Relation to the Male or Fe- 
male Sex, but what Fancy gives 
them, and the Termination ot cer- 
tain Words. 


[4] Tho' we think it pretty ob- 


has made ſome Words, which 
e tormerly certain, of a donbrful 


| . * . . 
ec Finzs in Latin, or le or la 
te in French, 


vious, that Fe-ſonal Names are not 


'a different Parr of Speech from 
der, being us'd as Maſculine by 


Names, notwithſt inding ſome, who 


e, as Feminine by others, as hig, are wedded to the old Way, only be- 


cauſe it is old, yet we [hall here 


at the Gender, which is call'd 


aJome Grammarians imagine: 


ies of ſome Animals, Which in 
and Latin are promiſcuouſly 
d both to Maſculine and Femi- 
Aljectives or Qualitzes, to 
rels ether the Male or Female 
% Canis, Sus, &c. , 
nere are till other Words, 
cb they place under the Neuter 
der, but they are properly only 
ves or Qualities taken Sub- 


It properly belongs only to the 


add the learned Mr. John ſon's Proof 
of this Truth. Pronoun (ſays he in 


belul, is however not ſ@ com- his fifth Animadverſion, p. Io) guaſ 


tro Nomine: It 2s put for a Noun 
then it ſeems by the Name, and our 
Author (LILLY) it is mu:b like 
a Noun in his Definitzon of it, ſo 
li ke indeed, that it is the ſame: 
The only difference betwixt it and 
other Nouns, 4s, that it ſignifies 4 
Perſon Primarzly, and Secondarily 
4 Thing, which is Voſſius's Defins= 
tion of it. Palmario Nomen reſpz- 
cit, I ſuppoſe, Nomen Perſon, ſe- 
ro rem. Analog · lib. I. cap. þ 
an 
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and if it fignifi: a Perſon, it muſt 
come under the Ntzon of 4 Noun, 
for « Perſon zs 4 Thing, ſich 4 
Thing as may be conſeder?d alone by 
the Underſtanding, and be the Sub- 
je & of 4 Predicate, I mean the Sub- 
ſtantive Pronoun, for there are alſo 
Pronouns Adjective. Indeed, this 
Part of Speech is in order of Nature 
tbe firſt Noun, for when Adam and 
Eve were only in the World, they 
mneede4 no other Name but I and 
Thou to fpeak to one another, and 
whoſe Names were not given them 
ont of any Nec:fity. The Pronoun 
therefore is a Noun, only 4 Perſonal 
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Three Perſons only every Language claims, 
IV Vhich we expreſs ſtill by the foll wing Names; 
I, Thou, and He, She, It, We, Ye, and They, 
If you to theſe will add Who, What, you may. 
T 5 ] Since in Diſcourſe whatever is ſaid, is ſpoke eith, 
of our ſelves, to another, or of a third, it is neceſſary, th; 
there be three Perſons ; V the firſt, hu, the ſecond, and! 


ene, to be us'd when we ſpeak of 
Things Perſonally, to which (upon 


the Mulcip'ication of Mankind) | 


was added tbe proper Name to di- 
ftin_uiſh Perſons by, and à ſo par ti- 

cular Things, which are as it were 

Jpoken of Pcrſonally, when they are 

Spoken of particularly. And thus 

we find Nouns us'd in the firſt Per- 

ſon, as Romulus Rex RegiaArma at- 

fe ro. Liv. i. 1. alſo Anobal peto pa- 

cem. Id l. 30. and Callapius recenſui 

at the End ot Terence's Plays. 
thus tar Mr. John ſon, Which is 
ſufficient to ſhow, that we have 
juſtly plac'd them here under the 
Head of Names. 

[5] The frequent Repetition of 
the ſame Words, being as diſagree» 
able, as it is neceſſary tor us to ſpeak 
often of the ſame Thing, to avoid 
this, there are, in all known Lan- 
guages, certain Words eſtabliſh'd to 
ſupply this DefeQ, and remove this 
Indecorum, which are call'd Pro- 
names, for Names, Perfonal Names, 
or as vulgarly in Engliſh, P/oncuns. 

In the firſt place it has been ob- 
ſery?d, that it would be tedious as 


And | 


ſhe, or 2 
with t 
| of Aa Fe 
The P 
Cuſtor 
being 
on ſole 
bu 47 
our ſelves by our Fr per Nameiau tempt. 
for that Reaſon the Pronam: of : (in the 
firfi Perſon was introduc'd to (ty The 
in the place of his Name yi gs 
ipeak:, as J, we. A lea 
A id on the other hand, to u The le: 
the too frequent Repetition of il The fo 
Name ot the Perion to whom voi Tus 
peak, then or you, ('r2names of HER 
ſecond Perſon) were invented, 
And lau ly, to avoid the too d To wa! 
repeating the Names of other Th 
ſons or Things of which we diſcou Fr m 
the Perfonal Names of the as 7 - 
Per ſon we e invented, as He, & — * 
it, Who, wht. 
Theſe Per ſonal Names perfor cond 
ing the Ch e, aud ſuppli ing ther in the 
of other Names, they have like the HE, 
two Numbers, that which ſign HE! 
one, and that which fignifes ma pl 
thin one, (i. e. the Sing ul u), u ara 
thou, you, be, and the Plnral,a; and i: 
ye, or you, and they. N 28 Sex. 
been ſaid) is us'd in the S,] H 
thou and thee, as well as in the! Inter: 
ral (or ye. Thus in French, vont ut 
tu and toy. wes 
In other Languages, which ku Lual, 
' Genders, the Pronouns have the (ai zt 7s 
the firſt and ſecond are common, firſt, 
cept in the Hebrew, and thole Ly leads; 
guages which imitate that, in Vt B. 
the Maſculine is diftinguillfd in L 
the Feminine, bnt in the Engl all tl 


we have no Gendeys,as has been 
in the foregoing Notes, The | 
may be ſaid of Caſes, There 
to be obſerv'd in theſe Per) 
Names, That the Terminal 
changes in both Numbers whe! 
comes after a Verb or Word © » 
fir mation, as I, me 5 we, uf; " 
thee 5 you, or ye, yow 5 he hm; 


well as iudecent to be oſten naming 


her, they, them; except it, . 
does not vary. . 
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ſhe, or it, the third of which al) other Words but I or thow, 
with the Plurals, are. If we ſpeak of a Male, we ſay, he; if 
| ofa Female, ſhe; if of Things that have no Sex, we uſe it. 
The Plural Number of lis we; of thou, you and ye; tho' by 
Cuſtom we ſay you, when we {peak but of one Perſon, thow 
being ſeldom us'd but to G OD, as wilt th:u, O Lord ! and 
on ſolemn Occaſions to Princes, Remember, O Prince! that 
ben art born a Man; otherwiſe then is never us' d but in Con- 
tempt, Anger, Diſdain, or Familiarity. He, ſhe and it, have 
(in the Plural Number) only they. 
Theſe Names in both the Numbers we allcw 
A leading and a following State to know. 
i The leading State #s I, the following ME, 
MM The following State js US, the leading WE, 
Thus THOU and THEE, YE, YOU, HE, HIM& SHE 
WH HER; THEY and THEM; who and whom ; but WHAT 
J. wary like the Reſt do nt think fit. [ and IT, 
8 Thoſe Perſonal Names have in both Numbers a double 
Fm or State, the firſt is what we may call the leading State, 
as J; the ſecond the following State, as ME. In the Plural 
"M Number the leading State is We, the following US. The Se- 
cond is in the leading State T HO U, in the following THE E, 
ia the Plural TE and TOU. The third is in the leading State 
HE, if we ſpeak of a Male, in the following, HIM; or SH EF, 
HER, and in the Plural T H E J, THE M, which is the 
Plaral of HE, SHE and IT, which never varies its Ending, * © Mt 
and is in both States II, when we ſpeak of Things of neither z 
Sex. WHO in the leading State of both Numbers has vt 
WHOM in the following State in both. It is calPd the = 
Interr;gative, becauſe it asks Queſtions of Perſons or Indivi- 1 
dual (as, Who is there, Peter?) as What does of the Kind, or oo 
Cuality; and alſo in the Order of a Thing; as What is that ? 
it is a Book, What art thou? in the Order of Number, the 
firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, Cc. (which is the ſame in both the 
leading and following State, or indeed, like It) It has no State. 
But to make this the plainer,we ſhall lay down a View of 
all theſe Perſenal Names together, in both their States. 


£13 Perſ. 1. ö Plar. 2 = | Us | 
) ing. hou Thee 
| Perſ. 2. Plur. 15 - 

Perl. 3. 5 Sing. — = 

They | Them 


Plur. 
Perſons J wh 
H ſnterr 08. 15 2 2 | whom CHAP, 


\ 
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—— — 


aa? Vi 
OF QUALITIES. 


We ve ſeen, that Names the Things themſelves expreſs, 
Qualities the Manners of the Things confeſs ; 

And on the Names intirely depend, 

tor without them they can no Seuſe pretend : 

As round, black, white, ſwift, crooked, {quare, 
Maſt (to be underſtood) to Names adbere, 


[1] AMES, as we have ſeen, expreſs the Things them- 
| ſelves, Qualities are the Manners of thoſe Things, 


as good, bad, round, quare, &c. For Example, The Being of 
Wax, is the Subſtance of ax, or Wax it ſelt, without regard 
to any Form or Colour, and is what we properly call the 
Name; the Roundneſs, Squareneſs of the Figure, (which may 
be abſent without any Detriment to the Being of the Wax) 
are the Manners of the Being; as to be ignorant, or know: 
ing, are the Manners or Qualities of our Being; thus we ſay 
a round, black, white, &c. Table; Table is the Name, and 
round, black, white, &c. are the Qualities of that Name, What ; 
And fince theſe Words are added to Names, to explain ene 
their Manner of Being, in reſpe& of ſome Quality, Num- % 80 
ber, Figure, Motion, Relation, Poſture, Habit, Cc. as a cur l, f 
ning Fox, the third Heaven, a crooked Crab. tree, a ſwift Horſe, N tal, i 
a Golden Candleſtick, &c. they are properly call'd Qualities, E.: 
f 


and are incapable, preſerving their Nature, of being added BY 
to any other Part of Speech. ak 
; have 
Thing, that to follow Names did ſtill dem, _ 
Does after Qualities good Senſe ſupply. Subject 


As black Thing, white Thing, good Thing may convince, I 4 K. 


This makes that waderſtood, and be good Senſe. 3 
You Acciden 

der'd dj 

[1] In our Notes on N AM ES, [General GRAMMAR, But v* BY Perty, | 
we lave likewiſe deliver'd ſuch cannot omit Mr Fohnſon's Proot, manner 
Sentiments of Qualities, under the That the Adjective or Quality 274 monde 
4 4110 


der'd 
pre poſi 


' 

dnamst 75 &Tc ; different Part of Speech from 70 
| on this Name or Sunſtantive. Grammati- 
Toe Ad- 

ject 


Title of Adje di ves, 
as art ſutlicient to be ts: | 
Head ailcalt as fal ag relates to ihe f cal COMMmPBnraries, p. 8 


o0t, 
14 
the 
101 - 
Ad- 


, 
* 


Accident of the Subſtantive conſi- ſtantives becomeng AdjeQives by 
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| : ; Here ts then 4 very diffcrent End 
Kaare (0 ag Tin d 9 in and Intent ion in the uſe of theſe 
Subſtanti ve to A join ay adhere. | Words, and that is one yoo 
Speech, co which it ED 33 of conſtituting diffireut 
. Thing; thar] Parts of Speech. Bnt then, not on- 
« Noun, or Name of 62 7 $1.98 „ 
eee 10 Fo Fit 62 — there is the Eud à ſo in confirathen 5 = 
Subltantiye 3 + youre a. 4.22 4 that 1s the aber 
not 41 3 2 75 — = t Me — 
Genus et ween by 3 n . 8 h. For 1 know no Reaſon, 
the Diviſion is imperf 2 * — Boa Fwy be troubled 
vocal: That ig, 28 can-| with the Diflinſl ion of the ſevera! 
the ſame Genus, re, sprech, but to know their 
. 
n . — as much | Iti actions in general, of how gene- 
th Name of a Thing 9 « Juba. "ally 68 make uſe of them in 
tive, The r — bo this be a Demonſtration of 
— . 8 1 the difference between the Name 
Taing, as om . 8 6 ve and 
| oy - | and Quality, or Suhſtanti 
ſents Animal raticnile, cr @ ratio Jie and that they are two 
— i 3 _ reg — > We of Speech; yet ſince 
ood, repreſen : : : FOE" 
ieh 100 - | what follows proves the Partie iple 
F 
0, 85 „ , d 
. a od a; h. we ſhall purſue our learne 
1 T r N - pry ag jon gnome only adding, 
Man muy be cal " Sens may be that Scioppzus long ſince contended 
3622 t it rp. gh t for the {ame thing in his Inſtitu- 
1 — — OX 45 Man ltiones Grammatica Latina, in the 
40 * as m 1 * 1 pu : 
125 140 repreſenting all that is eſ- 1 go hs Auinrium, p 
ſential to his Nature, the other only 1 1 of _ = Aru Aion of 4 Sub- 
what is er e #4 ; wes ſtantive 2s its Government, by which 
po on 6 44 * thing to it is govern'd, in ſuch Caſe, 48 ft 
be no need of 4 2 ny 5 Detendance reauires in zts ſeve- 
the Subltantive, but what zs acciden- ON OE 
5 18 pry —_— _ 2 Se 8 5 2 Con- 
. eG 
— f b , 1 it 
* reref 3 41 non. ag reement With its Subltantive, or 
tion of 4 Subſtantive, T at 18 25 the 7 ara'd by it, {fo as 9 e 
1 Te, miee's fin Cald; Gander. 0h ME 
e known Wot 25 meant by Thing, , ray” | 
T have a4ded, which may 10 ſubſiit ber, I ns mp 3 
een 3 = 4 tho Subſtantives be 
subject of l = Fat e App firron with other Sub. 
true Deſinition of an Adject ve, is, put in a 4 
"WY V kh tives, and agree with them, yet 
that it is a Word added to che Su . Wan ry 19. 22 
lantive, to declare ſome adaitioual this is n J , 


der d by it ſelf; as of Q-:ality, Pro- that very Uſe, as an AdjeGive or 
perty, Relation, 23 Paſhon, or any other Part ot Sp-ech becomes 4 
manner oft Being. T have a4 | Subitantive, when 11 45 us d like · 
conſide i' by it ſelf, becauſe the Subſtantive I that is, confider'd as 
Relation of Subſtantives, as conſi-| a Thing. NOW in this the Parti- 
arr'd in Senten es, is decla;'4 by | ciple and the A ect ve both agree 
Prepolitions and not by AdjeQuyes, | as well in 1 as = 1 


\ 
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You may know this Part of Speech, by putting Thing af. 
ter it, which it will bear with good Senſe, as a good Thing, 2 
black Thing, a white Thing, &c. nor has it any different End. 
ing to expreſs one, and many. And as it cannot be under. 
ſtood, or convey any Idea, or Notion by it ſelf, (as we can. 
not in Senſe ſay, a black, a white, &c.) without being join'd 
to ſome Name, (as a black Horſe, a good Man, a white Houſe, &c.) 
ſo it bears all Particles expreſſing different relations of Names 
with the Name to which it belongs ; for it can do nothing 
nor ſignify any thing, without a Name expreſs'd or under. 
ſtood, as, to hit the white: (Mark) is underſtood; to hel ons 
green (Turf) is underſtood ; retuſe the evil (Thing), and 


chooſe the good (Thing), is in both Places ſuppog'd.. 


In Qualities. no different Numbers are, 
As their unvary'd Endings may declare. 


This is ſpoke as to their Forms in our Language; for in 


other Languages, where they have various Termin atiors, 


they have Numbers. 


Three kinds of Qualities there are we know, 
Which from their Names immediately do flow: 


Firſt, from Poſſeſſion, we 
And from all Names by adding ( do fall. 


erion, The Ad jective declares an 
d4ccidental difference of the Sub- 
ſtantive, ſo does the Participle. The 
AdjeRive denominates the Subſtan- 
tive by that accidental difference , 
fo in ſume Senſe becomes its 
Name, ſo does the Participle; an- 
leſs any one will ſay that « trotting 
Horſe does not as much denominate 
the Subſtantive as a White Horſe. 
The Ad jective agrees with its Sub- 
ſtintive in Conſtraction, and ſu does 
the Participle. The only difference 
between them it, that the Participle 
is fad to fegnify ſome diſtinct 
time, I ſhall conſi der that he/ eaf- 
ter, but if that diffcrence be ſuſ- 
ficrent to make them two Parts of 
Speech, the Adj-zQive and Subſtan- 
tive muſt be two difſerers Parts, be- 
tee of a greater difference, But | 


| 


oſſeſſive call, 


hefe 


that that difference is not ſufficient 
to make them different Parts o 
Speech, I ſhall ſhow in my Ani mai. 
verfion upon the Infinitive Mood; 
which notwithſtanding its Config: 
nificatzon of Time, I ſhall prove 1 
be a Subſtantive. And therefor, 
if Confignification of Time will mi 
unſubſtantive that, as agreeing u 
the general Significaticn and f 
of a Subſtantive, ſo neither will tht 
like Corfignificaticy of Time ui 
adjective the Participle, which « 
grees in general Siynification a- 
Conſtruction with the Adjective. 
Thus tar Mr. Johnſon ; and be 
makes his Word good in Anima: 
verſion, from p. 341. to 350; which 
he may conſult, that is not i 
tisfy'd with what we have pie 
duc'd from him on this Head. 
[2] Thoſe 


extre 
Judgr 
ny, b 
may 

there 
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Theſe Poſſeſſrve Qualities, or Qualities of Poſſeſſin, are 
made by any Name, whether Singular or Plural, by adding 
(s) or (es), if the neceſhty of Pronunciation require it; as 
Man's Nature, for the Nature of Man; Men's Nature, for 
the Nature of. Men. Waller's Poems. 


But if the plural Name in (s) does end, 
The (s) poſſeſſi ve and that (s) is jcin'd. 


If the Plural Name (as it generally does) end in (s), the 
two (ss) (that is, that which forms the Number, and that 
which forms the Poſſeſſion) join in one, or rather one is 
left out for the eaſineſs of Sound; as the Lords Houſe, for 
the Houſe of Lords; the Commons Houſe, for the Houſe of Com- 
mens, inſtead of the Commons's Houſe, the Lerd s Houſe. 


The ſame in Proper Names is often found, 
For the more ea/y Flowing of the Sound. 
The ſame is often done in the Singular Number, when a 


proper Name ends in (s), as Priamus Daughter Venus Temple; 
tor Priamuss Daughter, or enus's Temple. Tho' the full 


| writing is ſometimes preſerv'd, as King Charles's Court, and 


St, James's Park, and the like. [2] 


Mpene er two Names compounded we do ſee, 

The firſt is always deem'd a Quality, 
This is the other ſort of Qualities, that derive themſelves 
immediately from NAMES , as Sza-fiſh, Self-Love, River- 
fiſh, Turkey Voyage, Sca- Nhage, Home-made, Self-murder, Man- 
ſlaughter, Gold- Ring; and this fort of Qualities Dr. Wallis 


| calls reſpedtive; in which, almoſt all other reſpects (but 


thoſe of peſſe ſive Qualities) are imply'd; which are 
yet more diſtint, when they are requir'd to be ex- 
preſs'd by Particles. This is nothing elſe, but. the Name 
put after the manner of a Quality, and join'd to the — | 

| ord, - 


[2] Thoſe, who have imagin'd | ception”of the uſe of the (s)' where 
that this (s) was put in the place 0$|there is occaſion, yet we muſt deny 
bit, (the firſt part being cut off by that therefore it ought always to 
Apherefis) and that therefore the | be done, and to ſigniſy the Abſence 
Note of Apoſtrophe ought always | of his; for it is join'd often to the 
to be expreſs'd or underſtood, are | Names of Women, and to Plural 
extremely out of the way in their Names, where his cannot be ſup- 
Judgment. For tho' we do not de- pos. d to be without a palpable Sole 
ny, but the Note of the Apoſtrophe | ciſm; and in the Words ours, your? 
may juſtly (ſometimes) de plac'd; theirs, hers, where fure no body 
there, ro give a more diſtind per-, cou'd ever dream that his ſhou?d be, 

| [3] The 


\ 
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Word by this line or mark calbd Hyphen -, to incorporate 
it, as it were, into one Word, and which is ſometimes done 
without that ſhort line. 


As Qualities fem Names, we ſee, do flow, 

Thus ſome to Perſ'nal Names we likewiſe owe; 

As our, ours; their, theirs; her, hers; my and mine 
His, your, yours, and its, and whoſe, thy, and thine, 


T heſe are Perſonal Poſſeſſives, and my, thy, her, our, your, 
their, are us'd, when they are join'd to Names, as this :s my 
Herſe, this is my Hat. But mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs, are 
us'd, when the Name is underſtood ; as this Horſe is mine, 
tbis Hat is thine ; that is, this Horſe is my Herſe; this Hat i 
thy Hat, &e. Thus n cannot follow the latter, but the for- 
mer, as we ſay, not yours own, or ours own, but your own, and 
our own, But mine and thine are moſt commonly us'd,when a 
Name follows, that begins with a Vowel ; as my Arm, or 
mine Arm; thy Aunt, or thine Aunt. We ſhall put them all in 
one View, as we have have done the Perſonal Names. 


3 
2 2 
2 3 28 
| E5 © 8 | 
| 5Z SA | 
1 3 M a | 
Sing. ſy Min- 
Perf. 1. 3 Plur. Our Ours 
| Sing. Thy Thine 
Perl. 2. Fu 'd z Tur Tours 
3 5 | His 
Perf 3 Sing. Her Hers 
erl. 3. 2 Plur. 2 Ibeir ITbheirs 


— —ũ— — . — 


Theſe by no means ſubſiſting by themſelves, nor ſignify: 
ang any thing without Reference to ſome other Name or 
Names, are properly Qualities. | 3 ] pe 


[3] The Demonſtratives this and For they are not put for a Name 0! 
that, and their Plurals theſe and | Subtantive; that is, they do not 
Ihe ſe, the ſame, and the Relative or {ſupply che place of a Na me (as 18 
Iuterrogative whzch, are by no eſſential to a Proname, and which 
means Pronames, but Adjectives. the very Denominaiivn _ — 
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Another Sort of Qualities there are, | 


1/b;ch being, doing, ſuffering, declare, 

Aud Time imply, as preſent, paſt, to come, 
In ſome more plainly, more cbſcure in ſome. 

In (ing) it ends, when doing is expreſs d, 

In d, t, n, when ſuffering's confeſs'd. 

Theſe Qualities are, what the old & RA MMARIANS 
all'd Participles, and a modern Author has continu'd under 
hat Name, notwithſtanding what Mr. Johnſen, Scicppius, and 
thers have urg d; but without any Reaſon produc'd for fo 
doing. But we being convinc'd, that thoſe Reaſons are not 
o be anſwer'd, beſides ſeveral more, which might be pro- 
ue'd; as Words which fignify Ii me, Action, &c. and yet 


bus d; and the like. [4] 


Word demonſtrates to be neceſſary 
to it) but they are added to Names 
or Subſtantives, as the Qralities 
or Adjectives are; as this Man, 


| that Man, the ſame Man. It they 
| ever Occur without their Names or 


Subſtantzves, which they often do, 
the Su5/tantives are always under- 


| ſtood; thus we ſay, oe, all, many, 
| others, the Learned, the Unlcained, 
| omitting or leaving out the Sal- 
| ftantives or Names, and yet theſe 


Adjectives are not put into the 
Number of Pronames. 

Whzch,is the ſame in both Num- 
bers, and is us'd, when we fpexk of 
Things, as wo and whom ate, when 


we talk of Per ſons. 


We mult obſerve, that what is 


| Wd AdjeQtively, when it Gignifies 


Qualis, and is in a Queſtion, as in 
Whas Man? that is, What kind of 


| Mar, or in Number che firit, ſecond, 
and that 1s often us'd tor Which, aud 


lo is an Adjective. 


are allow*d, on all Hands, not to be either Participles, or of 
Ar mation, venture to call them Qualities. 

We have not in the Verſe ſaid any thing of the Ending 
when it betokens Being, becauſe that is confin'd to that one 
Word, and therefore needs no Rule; and is only being and 
been. 1 being ſick, ſent fir à Doctor. I have been a Soldier. 
It ſignifies ding; as, I am hearing @ Seng; I was tuning my 
| Harpſichord, It ſignifies ſuffering 3 as, I was beaten, I was a- 


( 


The Word own very often em- 
phatically ſubjoin'd to Names and 
Pronames, is likewiſe an Adjective ; 
as your own Horſe, my own Gogds, 
Alexander's own Sword. 

The Word jt, tho* placꝰd by 
ſome among the Pronemes, (becauſe 
'tis generally rendeiꝰd into Latin 
by the Word :fſe, is yet plainly a 
Subſtantive or Name, to which 
there is ſcarce any Word dueRiy 
anſwers in the Latin; that which 
comes neareſt to it is Perſona, or 
Propria Perſ-nt; as jet my- 
felf, ourſelves, your ſelver, bi mſelf, 
irſ-lf, themſelves, are we conſeſs 
us'd for higſelf, itſelf, their ſe ves; 
but inter poſing own,we ſay bzs own- 
ſelf, its ownſelf, their ownſelves. 
In the ſame Senſe we meet in the 
Greek Poets, "is Fin as GinzpaTec 
as fin *Hpaxnnin or Hpaxxtes, 
Hercules ipſe, Hercules bimſelf, 
Her eules bis own ſelf, 


[4] Tbe time, chat is imply'd by 
chus 


\ 
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(A), (an), and (the), we Qualities may name, 
| Becauſe their Uſe and Nature are the ſame. 


Theſe. Signs of Names (a) and (the), have the Nature ( 


Qualities, for they are added to Names, nor ſubſiſt or CONnyey 


any idea without them, and pay the ſame Attendance 


the Names. 


The ule of theſe Signs are worthy Remark ; for (a) before 


a Conſonant, and (an) before a Vowel, extend the Significz. 
tion of a Name to any one, and (> to all, one by one, of it 
Kind; but (the) reſtrains it to ſome Particular, and by thy 
Means makes a Common Equivalent to a Proper. Name, 


But ſince theſe Signs din't Individuals ſh. w, 
They ne'er before a Proper Name can go; 

Nor before Pers nal Names and Qualities, 

Nor when the Thing in general we expreſs 

Ner before Names of Virtues, Herbs and Vice. 


But theſe Signs, not denoting Individuation, are not {: 
before Proper Names, as Peter, J:hn, William, &c. Nor befor 
Perſonal Names cr Qualities. Nor are they us'd, when the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in General; as we ſay, Man bei 
mortal, ſon fades away and dies; not the, or a Man, and 
we ſay, Virtuz conſiſts in the Mean, not a, or the Virtue, &, 
T hele Signs ſignifying Particularity, we ſay, the Juſtice of Gd, 
ſince that. js. particular. Nor are they ſet before the partic 
lar Names of Virtues or Vices, or Herbs, Metals, &c. as we 
ſay, not a Temperance, a Sloath, a Hyſſop, a Thyme. 

(A) and (an) ſometimes fignifiz one, as all to 4 Man. [5] 

The is a Demonſtrative, and fignifies the ſame as that, but 

leſs emphatically. It denotes the Determination of one ct 


more 


this ſort of Qaalzty or Adjective is 
generally obſcure in Exgliſb, and 
rather plac'd in the Wird of Afir- 
mation, which is generally plac'd 
with it; but in the Latin we agree 
with Mr. Fobnſon againſt Sane- 
ius, That the time is fignify?d pret- 
ty plainly by the Participle. 

[s] Names generally fignify 
Things in à general and unlimited 


to be King, 'tis an uncertain, wane 
dring and undetermin?d Word; but 
if you add (the) to it, and ſay, 14 
Happineſs to be the King, it deter- 
mines it to be the K nz of the Pev- 
ple mention'd before, So that thele 
little Signs contribute much :o the 
clearneſs of Diſcourſe, 

The Latins have none of theſe 
Signs or Articles, whence Scalis 


Senſe, but Signs, or Articles (as 
ſome call them) reſtrain and deter- 
mine the Signification of Names, 
and apply them to a particular 
Thing, U we ſay, 'tz5 « Happineſs 


ger talfly concluded; that they were 
uſeleſs; but he is indeed a Critic 
that very often is in the wrong: 


And here is plain from the it: 
ſtances given, chat they are neceſſa 
ſy 


mare, 
ve uſe 
bent; 
whic 


both 1 
ſpeak 


As 


ry to 
Gree! 
theſe 
prop! 
yen, 
put . 
of M 


| Itali 


vioſte 


the ! 


or N 
lian 
we | 
vers 
Rhin 
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more, to which the general Word is actually apply'd. Thus 
ve uſe the Word Earth, when we deſign the Species or Ele- 
re vent; but the Earth, when we mean the Globe of the Earth 
Inver which is a certain determin'd Individual) *tis plac'd with 
© oMhoth in the Singular or Plural Number, becauſe we may 
ſpeak determinately of one, as well as more Indiyiduals. 
for As neither of theſe are fix d to a Word of a general Signifi- 
ier. aation, or proper Name, ſo are they not us d when any other 
t i Quali:y is preſent, that virtually contains em; as, a Man, 
tha ene Man, ſome Man, any Mas; the World, this World; for 
» Where one, ſome, any, this, certainly imply a aud the. 

There are, beſides, ſome particular phraſes as many à Man, 
never @ Man, which differ from an) Men, no Men, as every 
Mau from all Men; the former ſignify many Men, all Men, 
0 Men, ſeparately, or taken diſtinctly; the latter conjunct- 
Jy, or colle&ively. Nor are the following abſolutely unlike 
theſe, when (after ſuch, and the Particles of Compariſon, as, 
ſe, tro, and ſcarce any others) the Quality (a) is interpos d 
between the Name and its Quality, (which is uſually put at- 
ter it) as, Such a Gift is too ſmall a Reward for ſo great a. La- 
brur, and as great @ Benefit. 


hen QUALITIES for NAMES we &er find ſet, 
They then the Properties of NAMES will get. 


Qualities are ſometimes put for Names, and then they aſ- 
ſume their Rights and Properties; tho? ſome contend, that 
the Names are always underſtood, tho' not expreſs'd, to 
make em ſubſiſt in good Senſe, Mal 


"WW 77 to the ayoiding Ambiguities.The } In fine; the Articles or Signs are 
"WW Greeks have one 6, , 76. Tho” | not put to the Qralrties or Adjec- 
0 theſe Signs ſhouꝰd not be put before | rives, becauſe they muſt receive 
£ proper Names for the Reaſon pi- | their determination from other 
4 ven, yet the Greeks do ſometimes | Names or Subftantives, Or when 
- put the Article to the Proper Names | we find them ſer before Quali ties 
o Men, as © irre, and the | or Adjecti ves; as the Black, the 
Italzans do it cuſtomarily, as A4- White, &c. then are they ſet for 
eioſto, I Taſſo, I. A, iſtotele, which Names, or Swbſtantively : The 
e the French 1miface in thoſe Words | White means as much as Hi tene ſs, 
: or Names, which are purely of Ta- | or elſe the Subſtantive is under- 
, lian Original, but in none elſe; and j Rood ; as the Black is the black 

we put them to the Names of Ri- Mak or Spot. 

Vers, as the Thames, the Quze, the 

Rhine, &c. | ſi] We 


\ 


Example, its ft Riting or Degree. is Fairer; and the nen 


Words (mere, meft, or very) before em, are Qualities, tha 
have their Degrees of Compariſon, or of Increaſe and D. 
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Moſt Qualeties by two Degrees do riſe, 
Or fall ac much in Number, Bulk, or Price; 
By adiling to its end or, er, or eſt. 
Which by ſeme little Words 7s elſe expreſt; 
As wiſe, wiſer, wiſeſt,, and molt wile ;. 
Bat (very) oft the Place of (moſt) ſupplie s. 
Owalities have yet another Difference from Names, {y C 
they admit by the Variation of their Endings, or by th 
Addition of ſeme little Werds, Degrees of Compariſon. Fe 
fignifying Manners, or Qual ities, they naturally muſt be ( 
ſeveral Degrees, which increaſe twice, by adding (er) to th 
QUALITY it ſelf, and (et). Fazr is the Quality it (elf, f 


beyond which there's. none, is Se Theſe again ar 
form'd by little Words, without altering the Ending or Te: 
mination of the Quality; as, fair, more fair, moſt or very fas 

All Words therefore, whoſe Signification will admit þ 
creaſe, and conſequently in good Senſe will ſuffer thel 


e plat 
miner 
erb, © 
carne: 
long 
ing 0 
nce « 
'ords 


creaſe. 


Theſe three alone irregular ore: ound, N 
Good, bad, and little, alter Name and Sound. 


Theſe three have an irregular Manner of being compar, Will b 
as good, better, beſt ; bad, or il; worſe (and morſer) welt if 

little, leſs, (or leſſer) leaſt : To which add much, (or mai _ _ 

mcres moſt. 8 1 | | | j (1), 


But there are ſome Qualities, before which you cannot ies: 
good Senſe put more, or m:/t, as all, ſome, any, &c. for ed 
cannot lay, more all, m:ſt all, &c, Much, more, and mol, eine 
when they are joined to Names of the Singular Number = po 
ſignify Quantity; as mich, me, moſt Nine: But when te conf 
Name join'd to them is of the Plural Number, they ſignify 
Number, as much, m:re, and miſt Company , but much i 
chang'd into many, when Numbers are ſignified. Thus the 
Quality), ALL join'd with a Nam? of the Singular Number, 
relates to Quantity, as ail th: Wine; but with a Name of th 
Plural Number, it ſignifięgs Number, as all the Children 
Every is never put with a Name of the Plural Number, 3 
every Man, not every Men. Thus cnough ſignifies Quantity, Wis ve 
whoſe Plural is enow, which ſignifies Nuzaber ; 1 have Win 

enough, I have Boobs enow. 
When the Quality NO has no Name after it, we ſay nm; 
as, Is there no Wine ? There's nine. ; 
CHAP. 
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C HAP VIII. 
„ fo OF AF FIRMATIONS. 
y the 


AF 1 WE come now to that Part of Speech, which is the 
l Soul of a Sentence, for without this a Sentence 


* 


nnn 


e vnot ſubſiſt, ſince nothing can be ſpoken, that is affirm'd 
ö deny'd, without it. The Latins call this Part of Speech 
x0 erm, from whence our Engliſh Grammarians very awkard- 
& have borrow'd Verb, which all other Nations, that borrow 
om the Latin, call in their own Tongue Word, for that is 
* e plain Englijh of Verbum: The Word was us'd by way of 


minence ; but if our Grammarians had us'd Verd inſtead of 
erb, tho? it would have been more eaſie and obvious to the 
earner's Memory and Underſtanding, yet it would require 
long Explanation of its Nature, as a Part of Speech, No- 
ing of that being contain'd in its Name; but the very Eſ- 
nce of it is expreſs'd in the Term A jirmaticon, ſince all 
'ords of this kind do affirm Something of Something; as 
ill be plain from the Notes on this Head. 

[2] An 


8 [1] We have thus far explain'd Subject, as 10und. And beſides theſe 
thoſe Words, which fignifie the two Terms, there is in that Propo- 
Pojects of our Thoughts, to which firion another Word, which is the 
ndeed the P-epoſitions and Adverbs Connection of thoſe two Terms, and 
long, tho? the Order of the Text which is properly the Action of the 
Bas poſtpon'd'em : We now come Mind, which affirms the Attribute 
Y conſider thoſe Words, which ſig- of the Subject. Men are therefore 
ſify the Manner, as Verbs, or Afir= under an equal Neceſſ:y of invent- 
ions, Conjuncticns, or joining ing Words, that mark and denote 
Words, and Inter jections. the Affirmation, which is the prin- 
he knowledge of the Nature of cipal Manner of our Thoughts, as to 
the Verb, or Air mation, depends invent thoſe, which mark the Ob- 
n what has been ſaid at the begin- jets of 'em. And this third Con- 
Bing of theſe Notes on Words, and nective Term is What is generally 
at is, that the Judgment we make call'd a Verb, but more intelligibly 
pi Things (as when I ſay, the Earth an AFFIRMATION, fince its chief 
L round) neceſſarily implies two Uſe is to ſiguifie the Affirmation; 
Terms, one calb'd the SUBIE ZT, that is, to ſhow, that the Diſcourſe 
bich is the Thing of which the in which this Word 15 usꝰd, is the 
Mirmation is made, as the Earth; Diſcourſe of a Man, who not only 
Aud the other the ATTRIBUTE, [conceives Things, but judges, and 
Which is, what is aſſirm'd of the |aficms ſomething of em; in hg 


\ 


84 
the Verb, or Affirmation is diſtin- 
guild from ſome Names and Qua- 
litzes, . Which fignifie Affi rmation 
likewiſe; as, afrr mans, affirmatio, 
becauſe they do not ſigniſie, that the 
Thing is become the Object of our 
Thoughts, by the RefjeCtion of the 
Mind, and therefore do not mark, 
that he who uſes thoſe Words af- 
firms, bur only, that he barely con- 
ceives an Affirmation. 


We have ſaid, that the chief uſe of 


the Verb, is to ſig niſie the Afirma- 
tion, becauſe we ſhall ſee, that the 
Verb is likewiſe made ule of, to 
Egnifie other Motions of the Soul, as 
to defire, to pray, to command, &c. 
but it is oaly by changing the In- 
fle ion, and the Mode, We (hall 
at preſent only conſider the Verb in 
its chief Uſe and Signification, 
which is that which it has to the 
Indicative, or firſt State, Mode or 
Manner. | 
According to this Senſe, it may 
be ſaid, that the Virbor Affirmation 
ouęht to have no other Uſe, bu: the 
ma: king the Connention we make 


in our Minds, between the Terms of 


a Propoſition. Thus there is only 
the Verb eſſe, to be, (which is call'd 
a Verb Subſtantive) that remains in 
this Simplicity: And further, we 
may ſay, that even this Verb is pro- 
peily thus ſimple, only in the third 
Pe ſon of the Preſent Tenſe or Time, 
eſt, is, and on certain Occaſions : 
For as Men naturally incline to 
ſhorten their Expreffi>ns, they have 
always join'd to the Affirmation 
other Significations in the ſame 
Word. 1/, They have join d that 
of ſome Attribute, by Which Means 
two Words then make 2 Propoſi- 
tion; as when 1 ſay, Petrus vivzt, 
Peter lives, becauſe the Word vivit 
(or lives) includes both the Aﬀirma- 
tion, aud Attribute of being alive, 
fince it is the ſame thing to ſay, 
Peter li ves, and Peter 1s living; 
thence ariſes the great diverſity of 
Verbs, in every Language ; where- 
as if the general Signification of the 
Affirmation were only given to the 
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Verb, without joyning any par, 
cular Attribute, chere wou'd be w 
need of more than one Verb ja ex; 
Language, which is that we ci 
Subſtantive. 
2dly, They have join'd the dab. 
ject of the Propofition on cert 
Occaſions, ſo that two Words (nay, 
even One) may make an ititire pro. 
— two Words, as ſum Rom 
ecauſe ſum not only ſignifies the 
Affirmation, but includes the Sig: 
nification of the Pronoun, or Perſa 
nal Name, Exo, I; which i; the 
Subject of the P:opofition, And ix 
our own Tongue we always expieh 
it, Tam a Man, One Word my 
likewiſe expreſs an intire Propy 
ſition; as, vivo, ſedeo, &c. Fu 
theſe Verbs include both the Ji 
mation and the Attribute, as wi 
have already ſaid ; and being in th 
_ frit Perſon, they include the Sb. 
ject likewiſe, as, I am living; | 
am fitting : And hence comes the 
| difference of Perſons, which is ge 
nerally in Verbs. 
34ly, They have alſo jouwd 2 Re 
lation to the Time with reſpec v 
the Thing «fhrm'd; fo that on 
Word (as cœniſti) ſigniſies that] 
:M-m to him, to whom ſpeak, the 
Action ot ſu*ping, not for the pre 
ſent time, but the paſt, Toon hi 
jd. And from hence the Vert 
derive their divetſity of Times, (at 
as the Vulgar has it, Tenſes) whi 
is alſo generally common to ul 
Verbs, or Words of 4 fhrmation, 
The diverſity of theſe Signiſe 
tions, join'd in the ſame Word, 
what has hinder'd a great mar 
otherwiſe of a very good Capacth, 
from rightly underſtanding the N. 
ture of the Verb; becauſe they hat 
not conſideiꝰd it according to whit 
is eſſential to it, which. is the Afir 


ous Relations accidental to it, al 
Verb, or Word of Affirmation. | 

Thus Axiſtotle, confining him 
o the third Signification, added t0 
that which is eflential to it, defins 


pu f 


| 


mation, but according to the va 


2 Verb, Vox fignificans cum lem. 


fore, a 
Tims, ( 
to it ch. 
lis cur 
Wird 1 
with T 
Othe 
to the 
Eſſentis 
tribute 
Attrib 
Arm. 
com mo 
though. 
fiſts in 
Paſſior; 
lizer th 
2 great 
Princi 
ſaying, 
Things 
Things 
fixt, av 
was th 
Gion o 
or (Af 
to ſigni 
latter. 
that th 
do by 
Nature 
The 
the vv 
cauſe *; 
the Ve 
with 1 
Temfo; 
latter 
two f 
which 
que ſol, 
ligmity 
nor w] 
que ſoi 
albet, 
we ma 
where. 
The 
Verbs, 
lions, 2 
cording 
For 70 
(or ö 
dre tr 
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pore, a Word, that ſig iſies miar 
Tims, Ochers, as Buxtorfius, adding 
to it che lecond, defines it, Vex flex i- 
lis cum Tempore, & Perſona, a 
Mi that has divers Infleitions 
with Time and Perſon. 

Others have confin'd themſewes 
to the firſt Signific tion, added to the 
Eſſential, which is tha: ot the At- 
tribute; and conſiderinę, that the 
Attributes Men have jou?d to the 
Affirmation in the ſame Word, are 


commonly Actives and Pit es, have 


thought the Effence of a Virb con- 
fiſts in fignifying the Adrons and 
Paſſiovs, And in fine, Julius Sa- 
lizer thougbt, t hat he had diſcover's 
2 great Myſtery in bi; Body of the 
Principles of the Latin Tongue, by 
ſaying, that the diſt inction ol 


73 


Verbs ative, ſigniſy 01s, and 
thoſe of Verbs paſſive Paſhons, 43 
much as the Yirbs themſelves from 
which they are form'd, and there 
is no Reaſon to pretend, that fluens 
does not ſignity a Thing that paſſes, 
a; well as lait. To which may be 
added againſt the two $1: Define 
tons of the Verb, that the Parcict- 
pies ſignify alſo with Time, there 
being a pre ent, a paſt, a d a futures 
eſpecially in the Latin and Greek, 
&c. And thoſe who (not without 
Reaſon) believe, that a Y.cet:ve 
Caſe is truly the ſecond Perſon, e- 
(pec ally when it has a different 
Fer mination from the Nominative, 
will find, that on that ſide there 
you'd be but a difference of the 


Things into per manentes & fiuentes, 
Things permarent er laſiiug, or 
fixt, ani p Mug, or that paſs aWay, 
was the true Original of the diſt n- 
ion of Names, or Nowns and Verbs 
or Afirmationsz ſince Names are 
to fignity the former, and Verbs the 


Nature ot the Verb. 


the two firſt ſhow it ſufficiently, be- 
cauſe tis not there expreis?4, what 
the Verb ſignifies, but only that 


Temfore, cum Perſona; the two 


two great Vices of Definitions, 
which 1; to agree, neque omn', ne- 
que ſols For there are Verbs which 
lignity neither Afzons nor Paſſions, 
nor wha: paſſes away, as exzſlzt, 
quieſcit, friget, alget, tepet, calet, 
albet, viret, claret, &c. of which; 
we may have occaſion to tpeak elſe- 
Where, 

There are Words, which are not 
Verbs, that ſignify Actions and Pas- 
lions, and even Things tranſient, ac- 
cording to Scaliger's Definition. 
For us certain, that Partici ples 
(or Qualities derived «from Verbs) 
ae true Nowns, and yet thoſe of 


with which it ſignifie, vx. Cum 


latter are ſtill worſe, having the} 


more, or the leſs, between the Par- 
| eagle and the Verb, And thus the 
jcdencial Reaſon, why a Participle 
is not a Verb, is, that it does not 
ſignity the Affirmation, whence it 


comes, that to make a Prop fitzon, 


which is the Property of the Verb, 
; the Participle muſt add a Verb, that 
latter. But we may eaſily perceive] is, reſtore that which was taken a- 
that theſe Definitions are falſe, and ! way, by tur ing the Verb into the 
do by no means explain the true 


Participle, For how comes it that 


Petrus vivit, Peter lives, is a Pro- 
The manner ofthe Connection of poſiti en; and Petrus vivens, Peter 


aeg, is not ſo, unleſs eſt, is, bo 


added, as Petrus eſt vi vens, Peter is 
living, but becauſe that Affirmati- 
on (which is in vivit) was taken as 
ay by making the Partzciple vi- 
ns? whence it appears, that the 
Affi mat ion, that ie, or is not found 
in a Word, makes it to be, or nor 
to be a Verb. 

Upon which we may obſerve en 
paſſ.nr, that the Infinitive Mode or 
Ferm, or Mood, which is very often 
a Neun or Name, (as when we jay 
in F.ench, le Bozre, le Manger) is 
different from Participles, the Pare 
ticip ez being Noun Adje&ives, or 
what we call Qualities: Bur the 
Infinitive Moods are Noun Subs 
ſtantives, or Names made by Ab- 
ſtraction of tkoſe Aijectives; in 
the ſame manner as of Candidus, 
candor is made, and of White, 


| 1 Nite: 


74 
Whiteneſs, Thus rabet, a Verb, ſig- 
nifes zs red, including the Affie ma- 
tion and the Attribute; vubens, the 
Participle ſignifies only Red, With - 
out Affirmation, and Rubere taken 
for a Noun, ſignifies Redneſs, 

It ſho: 2d, therefore, be allowed a 
conſtant Rule, that confidering fim- 

jy what is eſſential ro a Verb, the 
only true Definition is vox fig ui fi- 
cans Afirmationem, a Word that 
fignifies an Aﬀirmaiion, ſince we 
can find no Word, that marks an 
Afrnation, but What is a Verb; 
nor any Verb but what marks it (a! 
leaſt) in the Indicative, or firſt 
Moe: And there can no manner of 
doubt be made, that fa Word were 
invented, as eſt wou'd be, which 
ſhould always mark the Afi ma- 
tion, without having any difference 
of Time or Perſon ; ſo that the di- 
verſity of Perſon ſhou'd be mark d 
only by Nowns or Names, and Pro- 
names or Perſonal Names, and the 
d:verfity of Times by Adver g or 
added Words, (as in Egliſh) n 


| 
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fir mationem adlicajus At 'ributi, 
cum Deſignatione Perione, Cc. 4 


Ward fig ui ſying the Affir nation of 


ſome A'tribute, with the D. figng. 
12on of Peiſon, Number and Time, 
We may likewiſe tranſiently cb— 
ſerve, that the Affirmation, (as ; 
conceiv?d) may be the Attribute gf 
the Verb alſo, as in the Verb fir. 
mo, which Verb fignihes two 4 
firmations, one regards the Perſon, 
ipeaking, and the other the Perſn 
ipoken of, whether it be of him- 
ſelt, or of another. For when we {ay, 
Petrus affiimat, it is the ſame az tg 
iay, Petrus e't aſm mans, and then 
eſt marks our Ai motion, and the 
Judgment we make concerning Pe. 
ter and afArmans, that we conceive 
and attribute co Peter. 

The Ve b NEGO (on the contre 
ry) contains by the tame Reaſon an 
Affirmation and Negation. For i 
muſt be farther obſerv'd, that thy 
all Judgments are not a matiu 
and that there are ſome Negatives 
nevertheleſs Verbs never {igntty any 


wou'a however be a true Vb. As thing of themſelves, bur Afﬀimati- 
in the Propoſitions, which the Phi- ons; Negati ns are only mak dN 
loſophers call eternally true, as God | Particles, or lutle Words, as non, 
is infinite, Body is diviſible, the | ne, baud, &c. or by Nouns that ins 
whole is gr eater than its Parts; the Fly k, 25 Nullus, nemo, &c which 
Word (is) implies only the fimple| being join*d to Verbs, change th 
Signification, without any Relation | Aftirmation into a Negation, as, 8 
to Time, bccauſe 'tis true to all | Man ig immortal, Nullam corpu 


Times, and without our Minds ſtop- 
ping at any diverſity of Perſons. 

Thus the Verb (according to what 
is eſſential to it) is 4 IH that ſig- 
nifies Affirmation. But it we 
would join its principal Accidents, 
it may be thus defin'd, Vox fignzfi- 
cans Afirmationem, cum Deſigna- 
tione Perſonz, Numeri & Tempo- 
ris, a Word which figntfies Affirma- 
tion with the Deſignation of the 
Perſon, Number and Time, which 
agrees properly with the Verb Sub- 
ftentive. But for the others, in as 
much as they differ by that Union 
Men have made of the Agrrmatzon 
with certain Attributes, they may 


þe thus defin'd, Vox fignificans Al- 
| 1 | [2] Vi 


— 


eſt indi vi ſibile. Tho' m ch of thel 
Notes, Which relate to the Kro. 


ledge of the true Nature of a Veb, 
may ſeem to (and indeed in muy 
Things do) relate more to the den 
Languages than the living, yet then 
is nothing adyanc?d, which will w 
be uſe ul to the Student ot GRAM 
MAR, ſince by theſe Ob ervation 
he will enter into the very Ellen 
of the Art, and fee in what ut b 
founded on the Nature of Things; 
and we are very certain, that gies 
part of theſe Nores are equally 2 
vantageous to our nnderſtadiny 
the Nature of our own Words, and 
in What they are founded on tif 
general Reaſon of all Languages, 


Ar 
whic 
Time 
ering 


diFerc 
Love 
are e: 
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| [2] Az Affirmation (as the Word do's ſhow) 
; Something afirms, and dis Number know, 


[3] And Time and Perſon; whether it expreſs 
Action, Being, Paſſion ; or their Want cenfeſs. 


$ An Affirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Word imports) 
which affirms ſome Attribute, with the Deſignation of 
Time, Number, and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing, or ſuf- 
ring, or the Want of them, or the like. | | 
Two Times the Engliſb Language only knows, 
The firſt the preſent, next the paſſing ſhows : 
And they by diff yen Endings are made known 
1 By adding (d), or (ed), are meſtly ſhown ;, 
L The preſent Love, the paſſing lov'd do's make, 
Or elſe (ome other Affirmations take 
Before it, which its diff:rent Times declare, 
And in the Rules of Affirmation ſtare. 


All Afirmations afhrming in Time, this Time is expreſs'd 
either by different Endings, as Love, lov'd, or loved; burn, 
burw?d, or burned; or by putting other Affirmations before 
them, which alſo expreſs the Manner of the Affirmation, as 
— ſhall, will, might, weu d, ſho: Ko. 2s will be ſeen in 
the Sequel. 

In Engliſh we have but two Times diſtinguiſh'd by the 
different Endings ; the Preſent is the Affirmation it felf, as [ 
Love; the ſecond is the Paſſing, as I led: All other Times 
are expreſs'd by the *foreſaid Words. : 


The Perſonal Names the Perſons do ex;refſs, 
As, 1, thou, he, we, ye, and they —_ 
With theſe their varicus Fndings too agree, 
As we by love, loveſt, and loves may ſee. 


The Perſons of the Affirmations are always expreſs'd by 
the Perſonal Names I, thu, he, in the Singular, and We, ye, 
av Or you, and they, in the Plural Number; the two firſt reach- 
uf ing only themſelves, the third all other Names, becauſe all 
ent f otner NA MES are of the third Perſon. They allo vary their 
Endings in the ſecond and third Perſon Singular; as 7 love, 
gien %% loveſt, he loves; we, , and thzy ve, in the preſent 
Time; and Iloved, th:u lovedſt, he loved in the paſſing Time; 
anz the Soldier fights, God prevails, I leve, beſides the firſt Per- 

lon, denotes the Time when I love, that is, the preſent Time 
when I am ſpeaking ; but by adding (d), it fignifies the Time 
paſſing, as I loved, lov*d, or did lcye. 
] i E 2 [4] The 


\ 
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ſ2] We have in the ES properly agrees only to ratio. 

Notes ob/ery'd, that the diverſity of nal aud intelleQual Peings, and hav 
Per ſons and Numbers in Air ma ſo is proper but to the two forme! mat 
3201s or Verbs, proceeds from the | ſince the third is tor all other ſorts, mat 
Joining in the fame Word the Sub- of Things, and not for Perſons only, rent 
ject ot the Propoſition, at leaſt on | By that we ſee, that naturally wha Thi 
certain Occaſions, to the Afirma- | we call the third Perſon ought to 0rhe 
rion proper to the Verb, to ſhorten | be the Theme of the Verb, as it j; G "1 
the Exprethon, (tho' this will not alſo in. a'l the Oriental Tongue: for — 
hold in moſt Modern Tongues, at it is more natural, that the verb ts 
leaſt in node, which want variety of | ſhould Ggnify properly the Affi ma. But 
Termibations, to diftiypniſh- the tion, without making any Subjed es 

Perſons, (which we do 6y Perſonal in particular, avd that afrei ward 7 lov 
Name) tir when a Man ſpeaks of it be Cecrmi:?d by a new I fled. love: 
himſelt, the Subject of the Propoſi- on, to include the firſt or ſecond Ins 
tion is the P, ondun or Perſonal Perſon for a Subject. B 
Name, of the firſt Per on Ego, I, This diverſity of Termination mar! 
and when he ſpeaks of him, to for the firſt Perſon ſhow, that the at 
whom he addreſſes himſelſ, the Sub- Ancient Languages had a great dei oy 
jieQ of the Propoſition is the Pro- of Reaſon not to join the Pronou i that 

of the firſt and ſecond Perſon to the 


noun of the ſecond Perſon Tw,tbou, 
01. 

Now that he may not always be 
oblig'd to uſe theſe Pronouns, it has 
been thought ſufficient to give to 
the Word, which ſignifies the At- 
firmation, 2 certain Termination, 
which ſhows cha: it is of himſelf 2; 
Man ipeaks, and that is what is 
call'd the firſt Perſon of the Verb, as 
video, I ſee, 


The ſame is done with reſpect to ſay, I ſee, thou ſeeſt, or you ſer, me 
dim, to whom a Man addreſſes him- ſee, &c. the Reaſon of which may 
ſelt; and this is call'd the ſecond | be, or rather plainly is, that our 


Per ſon, vides, thou ſeeſl, or you ſee. 
And as theſe Pronouns have the r 
Plural, that ſignify more than one, 
as when a Man talking of himſelf 
Joins others, as vs, we; or of him, 
to whom he ſpeaks, by joining 0- 
thers, as yow, to two different Ter- 
minarjons in the Latin, are join'd 
to the Plural, as videmus, we ſee, 
videres, you ſee. 

Bur beca ſe ofren the Subject of 
the Propoſilion is neither a Man's 
ſelf, nor the Perſon to whom he 
ſpeaks, is neceſſary not only to 
reſerve theſe two Terminations to 
thoſe two Perſons, but that a third 
de made, to be join'd to all other 
Sub jects of a Propoſition. A d this 
i what is call'd the third Perſon, as 
well in the Singular Number, as 
} ural ; tho' the Word Perſon 


Verb, baut very rarely (and on parts 
cular Conſiderations) conteiting 
themſelyes to ſay, vides, vi des, ni. 
demus, vi detis, becaule theſe Ter. 
minations were originally invenied 
tor this very Reaſon, viz. to avoid 
joining the Pronouns to the Verbs; 
Vet all the vulgar or living Langus- 
ges, and ours eſpecially, alway: 
1oyn them to their Verbs; for we 


Verbs have no diſtinct Terminati- 
ons to expreſs the Perſons without 
them, 4 

But beſides theſe two Numbers, 
Singular and Plural, which ate in 
Verbs as well as Nouns, the Greek 
have a Dual Number, which 
proper only to two, but this 15 nd 
ſo commonly made uſe of, as: it 
other two. 

The Oriental Languages though 
it proper to diſtingui h, when tt 
Affirmation related to the one, 0 
the other, aud to the Maſculine,0! 
Feminine; for this Reaſon the 
pave the ſame Perſon of the Ver) 
two Terminations to expreſs dhe 
two Genders, which indeed 15 1 
great help in avoiding Equi vocal. 

[3] The Signification ol the 


Time, is another thing, which e 
| have 


| Preſent 
Cauſe it 
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have aid to be join'd to the Aﬀic- | 


mation of the Verb; for the Amr- 
mation is made according to diffe- 
reat Times, fince we may affirm a 
Thing 15, was, or wzll be ; whence 
other Infle&ti ons are gwen to Verbs, 
fgnityin, cheſe ſeveralTimes, which 
our Engliſh Giammarians have by 
2 barbarous Word call'd Tenſes : 
Bur there are but three imple Ten- 


ſes, or Temes, the Preſent, as amo 
I love; th: Paſt, as amavi, I bave 


loved; and the Futw/e, as amabo, 
I will(or ſhal) Love. 

But becauſe in the Paſt one may 
mark, that the Thing is but jut 
pa't or done, or indefinitely, that it 
was done; it from this proceeds 
that in the greateſt Part of the Vu!- 
ear Languages there are two ſorts 
of Preter s or Paſt Times, ore that 
marks the Thing to be preciſely 
cone, aud is therefore call'd Den- 
nite; as, I have Witten, I ba'e 
hid; and the other that mai ks or 
cenotes it done indeterminately, and 
th:retore call'd Iudefinite, or Ai 
fits; as, I wrote, I went, Tdin'd ; 
which is properly only ſpoke of a 
Time, at leaſt of a Pays diſtance 
from that, in which we ſpeak, But 
this holds truer in the Freach Lan- 
guage, than in auy «her, for iu that 
they ſay, Vecrivis hier, I wroae 
Tefterday, but not Perives ce Ma- 
tin, nor /Peccrives cette Nuit, but 
Jay ecrit ce Matin, Fay ecrit cette 
Nuit, &c. 


The Future will alſo admit of tte: 


lame Differences ; for we may hate 
2 mind to denote or maik 2 Thing 
that is ſuddenly ro be. Thus the 
Greeks have their Pawlo-poſt future, 
,n AN, which marks the 
Thing about to be done, as ei- 
Mu, T am about to do it: And 


ve may al o mark a Thing, that is 


imply to happen, as, aeiow, 7 
will do it; amabo, I will love. 
This is what we may fay of the 
Times, or Tenſes of verbs, conſider- 
ing em ſimply in their Nature, as 


| Preſent, Pall, and Future. But be- 


caule it has been thought ft to mark 


x 


| 


theſe Tenſes, with a relation to a- 
| nother by one Word, other Iufl:- 
Qions have been invented in the 
Verbs or Affi mations, which may 
be call'd the Compound Tenſes, or 
Times. 

The firſt is that which ma ks 
the Paſt, in relation to the preſeat, 
and 'tis call'd the Preterimperſect 
Tenſe, or Time, becauſe it marks 
not the Thing amply and properly, 
as done, but as imperfect, and pre- 
int, wich reſpect to a Thing which 
is already nevertheleſs paſt. Thus 
whea I ſay, Cum intravit canabam, 
I was at Supper when he enter'4, 
the Ation of Su7ping is paſt in re- 
ſpe:t oi the Time, ot which I ſpeak, 
but I mark it as preſent in reſpe& 
of the Thing, of which I ſpeak, 
which is the Entrance of ſuch 4 
one, 

The ſecond Compound Time, or 
Ten!e, is, that which doubly marks 
rhe paſt, and on that account is cal- 
led the Preterpiuperic& Tenſe, or 
the Time more than perſectly paſt ; 
Cænaveram, I bat ſupj?d ; by which 
I dero.e my Attion of ſupping, not 
only as paſt in it ſelf, but alſo as 
paſt in reſpe@ to aro ber Thing, 
which is alfo paſt; as, I bad ſfupp'd 
wyen he enter d: which ſhews my 
Supping was before his Eutrance; 
which 1s alſo paſt. 

The third Compound Time is 
that which denotes the Furmie with 
reſpect to the Paſt, vix the Future 
perſect; as Cenavere, I ſhill have 
ſupp'd ; by which I mark my Acti- 
on of Supping as Future it felf,'and 
paſs'd in regard to another Thing 
to come, that is to follow, as when 
1 ſhall have ſupj4, be will enter: 
which is to ſay, That my Supper 
(which is not yer come) will be paſt 
when his Entrance (which is alſo 
not yet come) will be preſent. 

Thus a fourth Compound Time 
may be added, that is, that which 
maiks the Future wi.h re ation to 
the Preſent, to make as many Com- 
pound Futures as Compound Pretg* 
rits, or Paſt Times, or Tenſes ; and 
perhaps the ſecond Future of the 


| 
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_ May dbes the Right, or Poſſibility; 
Aid can tbe Agents Pow'r to do, imply. 

May and can, with their paſt or paſſing Times might and cal 

imply a Power; but with this Diſtinction, ay and mig 

are {aid of the Right, Poſſibility, and Liberty of doing: 
Thing; can and ccd of the Power of the Agent; Ican lun 

I cou'd burn, I may barn, 1 might burn; that is, it is poſſible 

lawfal for me to burn. The Perſons are, I may, thiu may}, 

be may; we, ye, and they may. 1 might, thou might'ſt, or yy 

mia ht, be might 3 we, ye, and they might. I can, th u canſt, l 

can; we, Ye, and they can, I cou il, thu coud'ſt, he cou d; we, y, 


and they c:u'd, May and can are us d with Relation both ty Ir 
the Time preſent, and to conie; cod trom can, and isl 5 
from may, have Relation to the Time paſt and to come, In the. 

Muſt the Neceſſity does ſtill dencte, Ian 


And ſtill the Duty we expreſs by ought. was bi 

Muſt implies Neceſſity, J muſt burn; cught implies Dah, burn d 

T ought to burn. But theſe two Affirmations have only the 3 
ndin 
in Na 
ule of 
dest 
ſtingu 
is the 
the T 
firma 


reſent Time, and their Perſons are only expreſs'd by the 
Perſonal Names, for it is now quite oblolete to ſay, thy 
aulg bt est; for it now changes its Ending no more than mt, 
Have (when with Qualities of SufFring plac”t) 
Denotes the Time that perfeily is paſt ; 
. And thus by had is moſt diredly ſhown 
The Time, that mere than perfectly is gone. 
Shall, and will have, do till the Time declare, 
That will be paſt before ſums others are. 
Have (join'd to a Quality that ſignifies ſaffering) derots 
the Time perte&ly paſt, that is, that which is now paſt. Hi 
marks the Time, that is more than perfectly paſt, or ſometime 


paſt, that is, at the Time when it was ſpoken of; as, I hai! W 
burn d, I had burn d. Thus ſhall bave, and will have burnt, * | 
denote the Time, which will be paſt before another Thing, get 


which is to come, happens, or is. As when I ſhall have readd Tay 
Page, I will ſhut the Bock. The Perſons of theſe Affirmations 


are, 1 have, thou haſt, he has; we, ye, and they have, I hai oy 
th u hadſt, he had; we, ye, or you, and they bad, * 
Whenever have Poſſeſſion does fenote, by : 

Theſe Affirmations it admits, elſe not. (ed) 


When have ſignifies Poſſeſſion, as 1 have a Horſe, I have but 
Commiſſun, and the like, it admits ſome of the nine Affirms and 
tions we haye been treating of before it, to expres its of f 


Times, Manner, Cc. elſe not. 


Am 
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Am, or be, ſtill in their Native Senſe 

Being import; but then they ſtill diſpenſe 
8. The Affirmation to the Quality 
= (With-ut it loft) that ſuff ring does imply. 
An, or be (for they are the ſame) naturally, or in them- 
„Neves ſignify being; but join'd to, or ſet before a Luality figs 
nitying Juffering, reſtore the Afir mation of ſuffering, which as 

Luality it loſt ; as I am burn d, be muſt be burn d. It has 

herefore a double Formation. 


„ by Singular, Plur. 


03 : Am, art, is, & are. 
1 to In the preſent Time be, b-eft, be, he. 


was, waſt,was 
a(t T. b were. 
n the paJing,or paſt Time wert, wert, wer 8 ere 


I am burn d, thou art burn d, be is burn'd, if] were burn'd, I 
was burn d, I have been burn d, 1 had been burn d, I. ſbou d be 
burn d, I ſhou'd have been burnbd. | 

All other Engliſh Affirmations, having no other differing 
Endings to fignity all the other different Times, which ar2 
in Nature, muſt of neceſſity ſupply that Defect, by making 
ule of one or more of theſe nine toregoing Words; for be- 
des the preſent and the paſſing Times, which the Engliſh di- 
ſtinguiſnes by varying the Ending of the Affirmation, there 
is the future, or Time to come, the Time perfectly paſt, and 
the Time more than perfectly paſt ; all which theſe little At- 
frmations eaſily ſupply. 


Where*er thoſe Affirmations do precede, 
The Endings of the following have no need 
To change at all, but thoſe muſt vary ſtill, 
The Je of Pers nal Endings to fulfill. 
Whenever theſe foregoing Afir matives are plac'd before 
ny others, they not only change their own Perſona! Endings, 
but hinder the tollowing Ajirmations from changing theirs, as 
eve, thou daſt love, he dies love, we, ye, and they do love; 
WY Ot Ide love, thou doſt loveſt, he does loves, Kc. But the Per- 
aal Name is often left out, when the Ajirmation implies Ex- 
bortation or Command, as burn, for burn thou, or ye. 

We have ſhewn, that Afirmations form their paſſing Time 
dy adding (d) to the preſent, or by changing (e) into (d) or 
(ed); as, 1 leve, I lev'd, or loved; I burn, I bur d or burned; 

4 but the (ed) is now almoſt wholly left out, except in winged, 
+ WW 21d a very few more; and therefore it is only on account 
of ſome old Books, that we mention it here. 
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Theſe Perſonal Endings are not only omitted after the | 
nine Affirmations, but after i, that, tho, altho', whether, & But V 
But when the preſent ends in (d) or (t), . Un 


The paſſing Time the ſame we always ſee. 3 
al LY 


When the preſent Time ends in (d), or (, the paſſing ln; her, the. 
the ſame ending; as, read, ſpread, caſt, hit, knit, and (one r that 
others, which are diitinguiti'd only by the Pronunciation, e 4 


tho' they were doubtleſs of old readed, ſpreaded, caſten, bit, f. 
tea, knitted, &c. And it they were (till ipelt with a doube d, & 
Conſonant, it would be much better for the Diſtin&ion, Head, 
tho' this Defe& is fully ſupply'd by the former nine littleWþeed, .. 
Afirmations of Time, Cc. heat, ſn 
Other Exceptions to this Rule we find, pertaps 
Which to the following Liſt are m:ſt conſign'd. _ 
There are ſome Afirmations, which are irregular in thi d aff 
Matter, or are Exceptions to this Rule, but this Irregulari-W;;- h 
ty reaches only thole, which are Native, and originally En. eb d, 


gliſh Words, and ot one Sy llable, or deriv'd from Words of 
one Syllable. 

The firſt [rregularity, and that which is the moſt general, 
aroſe from our Quicknels of Pronunciation, by changing the 
Contonant (d) into (t) as often as by that means the Pro 
nunziation is made the more expeditious; and indeed ſeem 
rather a Contra&ion, than an Irregularity ; particularly af. 
ter c, ch, ſþ, f, t, p, x ; and atter , and th, when pronouncd 
hard; and ſometimes atter J, m, u, r, when a ſhort Vowel 
goes before; tor theſe Letters more eaſily admit a (?) than 
a (d) after *tm; as, plac't, ſnat ot, fit, wak't, dwelt, | melt, 
inſtead ot vad, ſuateb d, fijl'd, wald, dwelPd, fmelPd. 

But (d) remains atter the Conſonants b, g, v, w, 7, 5, th, 
when they have a ſofter Sound, and when a long Vowel pie. 


Tho 
pellin 
and in 
The 
ang 
al, n 
EY 
ung, 
me, 
likewi 
ame, 
(pin, / 
ring 


bind, 


ceds /, , n, , tor they more eaſily unite and incorporat WW 2. 
with (d) than (t), becaule ot the like direction of the Breath He 

to the Noſtrils; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram eech, 
mar on the fermation ot thoſe Letters, thus, Ji, mil times 
rad, betiewd, &c. from live, mile, raze, believe. wort? 

Except when the long Vowel is ſhortned before, /, M, n, / 3. 


or when (6) and (#) are chang'd into (y) or (F) and the ſoſtet bee, 
Sound of () patles into their harder, as, fe/t, deli, d/emt, Nene, 
ment, left, bereft, &c, from to feel, deal, dream, mean, leave, {MWegct 
bereave, &c, 1 


But haps 
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But when (d) or (t) go before, and are join'd by (a) or 
5 (in this contracted Form), they incorporate with the 
idical (d) or (t), into one Letter; that is, it (c) be the radi- 
al Letter, they unite into (t), but it (4) be the radical Let. 
er, then they incorporate into (d) or (t), according as this, 
r that Letter is the caſier to be pronounc'd, as read, led, 


oed, dread, fhre?, tread, bid, hid, chid, jed, bled, bred, jÞed, 
1. r, 17d, rid, &c. (which, doubtleſs, were Originally, read'd, 
bed, &c. as it were, read'd, bid'd, &c.) from to read, lead, 


read, ſped, dread, jhread, vid, hide, chide, feed, bleed, breed, 
eech ſiride, ſlide, ride, &c. thus, caſt, hurt, coſt, bun, eat, 
eat, ſweat, ſit, quit, ſmit, writ, bit, hit, met, ſhit, Ko. (tho? 
perhaps theſe Words wou'd for the dittin&ion of the paſſing 
Time, from the preſent, be better Spelt; catt, beatt, bitt, 
itt, Oc. as it were eat't, bit't, bit, Cc.) irum thete W ORDS 
o caſt, hurt, ceſt, burſt, eat, beat, | weat, fit, quit, |mite, write, 
ne, hit, meet, ſhect, &c. thus, lent, ſent, rent, girt, &c. for 
end d, ſend'd, &. from to lend, ſend, read, gird, &c. 


0 8 Tho this Irregularity be ſometimes loſt, and the regular 
peling obſerv'd, as plac'd, fd, &c. yet 'tis but ſeldom, 
al Wand in tew Words. 
be There are not a few other irregular WORDS in the 
' BWaſing Time, but thoſe, which are more particular and ſpe. 
ms rial, may be reduc'd to their Clailes; as, 
al. 1. Wen, ſpun, begun, ſwam, ſtruck, juns, ſlung, flung, 
"0 Wn, wrung, (rung, fung, drunk, ſunk, ſprunk, ftunk, hung, 
vel Wome, run, found, bound, ground, wound; many of them are 
an WMlikewiſe ſpelt with (a), as began, ſang, rang, ſprang, drank, 
It, Wane, ran, and ſome others, tho not to often; from to win, 


ſpin, beg in, ſwim, ſtrike, ſticl, ling, ſting, ſling, ring, wrinę, 
pring, wing, drink, fink, ſhrink, ſtink, hang, come, run, find, 
bind, grind, Wind, &c. 

2. bought, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, caught, bought, 
reel t, thought, wrought ; from to figh', teach, reach, ſeek, be- 
eech, catch, buy, bring, think, work ; yet ſome of theſe ſome. 
times keep their Regularity ; as reach'd, beſeech'd, catch'd, 
word, &c. 

3. Took, ſhook, forſook, woke, awoke, ſtood, broke, (poke, 
bore, ſhore, ſwore, tore, wore, wove, clove, ſtrove, throve, drove, 
bone, roſe, aroſe, (mote, wrote, bode, abode, roſe, choſe, trod, get, 
beget, forgot, rod; tome likewiſe write thrive, riſe, ſmit, 
wre, abid, rid, &c. others from them by (a), as brake, ſpake, 
bare, ſhare, ſware, tare, ware,clave, gat, begat, forgat, and per- 
laps ſome others; but this Way is ſeldom, and very _ 
de 3 


ut 


* 
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lite; the preſent Times of theſe. Words are, take, ſhake, ſy: 


| we wi 
ſake, wake, awake, ſtand, break, ſpeak, hear, ſhear, (wear, tex, WM Ghich 
wear, weave, cleave, (to cling to), cleave? (to | plit), ſtriu partic! 
drive, ſhine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, ride, chu by 


(or chooſe) tread, beget, forget. ges (a 


4. Give, bid, ſit, having their paſſing Times, gave, bal m_— 
ate. GRA\ 

5. Draw, know, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow, fly, ſlay 0pra:i 

ke thei ing Times, drew, knew, ſnew (or rathe Fen- 
lee, ly, make t el p 2 S8, 5 5 i 7 
now'd), grew, threw, blew (or rather bl-w'd,) crew, (or rather '***" 


crow d ;) flew, ſlew, ſaw, lay, fice (or flye) fled; from go, wen — 
Theſe are all, or the moſt part at leaſt, of the molt cons 


e & 

quence of all the irregular WORDS in the Exgliſb Tongue, th 
IWhen Affirmations ave t:gether j ind, Conju 

To, ſtill between them does its Stati:n find. Tiller 

When two Words cf Affirmation come together, beforW may 


the latter the Sign (to) is always expreſs'd or underſtood; x bs * 
I love to read, 1 dare fight ; in the latter, (te) is underſtood : 

for it means, I dare to fight, as do, will, may, can; with their ther! 
paſſing Times, dich wou d, ſocu' d. might, cod, and uſt, bi (elves 
dare, let, help, and make. abſol, 
when 
dat, 
ſonk, | 
have 
this! 
river 
fimpl 
done 
junct 
Engl: 


CHAP, 


4] In this Place we {hall alſo| Times, making ſome ſerve for fin 
add what we have to ſay of the ple Afirmetions, as loves, li, 
M-ods or Forms of Verbs, as Af-| and others tor thoſe Ah mai 
firmaizons. We tave therefore al-| which were modify'd; as, gt 
ready ſaid, that Verbs are of that] have lov?4, wculd have lo; thi 


kind of Words that ſigniſy the Man- 
ner and Form of our Thoughts, the 
chief of which is Ar mation: 


And we have alſo cbjerv%d, that as, etſi vereor, for etſi verear ; 1 


the receive different Inflections, ac- 
cording as the Affirmation relates 
to different Perſons and Times; but 
Men have found, that it was proper 
to invent other Inflections alſo, more 
diſtin ly to explain what paſs'd in 
their Minds. For firſt they obſerv'd, 
that beſides ſimple Affirmations, as 
he loves, he lov'd, &c, there were 
others conditional and modiſy'd, as 
Tho be might have lov'd, tho be 
world have lov'd, &c. and the bet- 
ter to diſtinguiſh theſe Ar mati ons 
from the others, they doubl'd the 
Inflections of the ſame Tenſes or 


not conſtantly ebſerving the Ruks 
they made uſe of ſimple Inflection 
ro expreſs modified Afir mation, 


ris of theſe latter fort of Infleion 
that the GRAMMARIANS mak 
their Mood calPd the Suhjunttiv: 
Moreover (beſides the Af fir matiu 
the Action of our Will may be t 
ken for a Manner of our Though 
and Men had occaſion to mall 
what they would kave underſto% 
as well as what they thong 
Now we may will a Thing ſeven 
Ways, of which three may be co 
fider'd as chief: 


I. We would have Things tt 
do not depend on ourſelyves, and 1 


GRA 
the ! 
tiali. 

3. 
whe 
Perſ 
ſigni 
have 


the; 


man 
Mor? 
rat i) 
Perf, 
beca 
man 
ſeve: 
pro] 
to 1 
And 
met 


a 
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we will it only by a ſimple Wiſh, the Future, it thence happens, tha* 
WW which is explain'd in Latin by the the Imperative and Futnre are of- 
particle Viinam, and in our Tongue] ten taken one for another, eſpecial» 
p by would to God, Some Langua- ly in the Hebrew, as non occi des, 
N ges (as the Greek) have invented | you ſhall not kill, for Kal not: 
Particular Infletions for that; Whence it comes to pats, that ſome 
4 which has given Occaſion to the GRAMMA RIANS have plac'd the 
GRAMMARIANS to call them the | Imperative among the Futures. 
Optazive Mood: And there?s in| Ot all the Moods we have been 
u Fench, and in the Spaniſh, and I- ſpeaking of, the Oriental Tengues 
ralian, ſomething hike it, ſince have only this latter, which is the 
there are Triple Tenſes; but in o- Imperative; And on the contrary, 
thers, the ſame Inflections ſerve for | the Vulgar Tcngues have no parti- 
the Subjunctive and Gptarive and | cular Iuflection for the Imperative, 
. for this Reaſon one may very well | but our way of marking it in the 
retrench this Mood in the Latin French, is to take the ſecond Perſon 
Conjugations 5 for 'tis not only the | plural, and even the firſt, without 
diſlerenc way of figniſying, which | the Pronouns that go before em: 
may be very much mul:iply?d, but Thus Vous aimex, Jow love, is a 
the different Inflections that ought} ſimple Affir mation; aimex an Im- 
to make Moods. perative. Nous uimens, We love; 
2 We will ſometimes after ano-aone an Imperative: But when 
ther manner, when we content our | we command by the Singular, which 
ſelves with granting 2 Thing, tho? is very rare, we do not take the ſe- 
abſolutely we would not do it; as| cond Perſon, Tu az mes, but the firſt, 
when Terence ſays, Profundat, per-} aime. 
dat, pereat, Let him laviſh, let him] There's another Inflection of a 
ſink, let him periſh, & c. Men might] Verb, that admits of neither Num- 
have invented an Inflection to mark i ber nor Perion, Which is what we 
this Movement, as well as they have call Infi nit ive; as eſſe, eſtre, to be; 
invented one in Greek, to mark a} amare, ai mer, to love. But it mult 
Ample Defire, but they have not] be obſerv'd, that ſometimes the Infi- 
done it, and make uſe of the Sub- nitive retains the Affirmation, as 
junive for it; and in French and| when I ſay, Scio malum eſſe fu- 
Engliſh we add qu e, let. Some giendum, I know the Evil is to be 
GRAMMARTANS have call'd this avoided; then often it loſes it, 2nd 
the Potemtzal Mood, Modus Poten | becomes a Noun, eſpecially in Geek 
tzalzs, or Medus Conceſſioni s. and the Vulgar Tongues; as when 
3. The third fort of willing is, we ſay, Le boire, le manger, and 
when what we will depends on à alſo je vieux bozre, volo bibere : 
Perſon, of whom we may obtain it, for 'cis as much as to ſay, Volo o- 
hignifying to him the Defire we tum, or porzonem, 
have that he will do it. This | This being ſuppos'd, tis deman- 


| the Motion we have when we tom- | ded what the Infinitive is properly, 


mand or pray, Tis to mark this when 'tis not a Noun, but retains 
Motzon, that the Mood call'd Impe- 


its Affirmation; as in this Exam- 
ve Was invented: It has no firſt } ple, Scio malum eſſe fugiendum, 
I know of no body that has taken 
Notice of what I am about to ob- 
ſerye, which is, that we think the 
Infinitive is among the other Moods 
of Verbs, what the Relative is a- 
mong the pronouns ; for as the Re- 
lative has more in it than the other 
Pronouns, chat it joyns che Pzopoſi- 
K 


tion 


Perſon, eſpecially in the Singular, 
ecauie one canuot properly com- 
mand one's ſelf; nor the third in 
ſeveral Languages, becauſe we don't 

properly command any but thoſe 
75 thi to whom we Addreſs and Speak, 
d the And becauſe the Command or Deſire 


in this Mood has always regard to | 


— 3 
# , ap #5 * I — 


\ 
96 
Tion in which it is to another Pro- 
Poſition, ſo I believe the Iufinitive, 

ſides the Ahr mation of the Ve Þ, 
may joyn the Propoſition, in which 
It is, to another ; for Scio is as gco! 
as a Propoſition of it felf; and :t 
| you add malum eſt fugiendum, 
*wou'd be two ſeveral Propoſitions}; 
but putting eſſe inſtead of eſt, you 
mak the laſt Propoſition but a part 
of the firſt, And thence it is that 
in French they almoſt always ren- 
der the [nfinitive by the Indicative 
of the Verb, Je ſcay, que le mal ef 
fuir and then this que ſignifies on- 
ly this Union of one Propoſition to 
another; which Union is in Latin 
contain'd in the Infinitive, and in 
French alſo, tho' rarely, as pan 
we ſay, II croit ſcaveir toutes 
choſes. 

This way of joyning Propoſitions 
by an Infinitive, or by quod and 
gue, is chiefly in uſe, when we make 
one part of a Diſcourſe have a rela- 
tion to another; as it I would re- 
port, that the King ſaid to me, Ze 
vous donnlray une charge, I hall] 
not generally do it in thete Terms, 
The King ſaid to me, I will gzve 
#bee 4 Poſt, le Roy m'a dit, Fe vous 
donnera une charge, by leaving 
the two Propoſitions ſeparate, one 
for me, the other for the Kzng, but 
{ball joyn 'em together by a Que le 
Roy m'a dit, 5 me donnera une 
charge; and then it being only a 
Propofirion, which is of my ſelf, 1 
change the firſt, je donner ey, into 
the third, il donnera, and the Pro- 
noun vous (ſignifying the King 
ſpeaking) to the Pronoun me, (lig- 
nifying my felf) who ſpeak. 

This Union of the Propoſition is 
alſo made by ſi in French, aud by 
an in Latin, iu relating an Interro- 
gative ; as any one may demand 
of me, Pouvex vous faire cela, Can 
you do that? I ſhould in relating it 
lay, On m'a demande fi je pouvozr 
faire cela, I was ask'd If I could 
do that: And ſometimes without 
any Particle, by changing only the 
Perſon; as, He a Kd me, Woo are 
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de; He Kd me, who I'was, 


a 


| 


But we muſt obſerve, that the 
Hebrews, tho? they ſpoke in ang. 
cher Language (as the Evangeliſt) 
make very little uſe of this Union 


ſee that 
I am, 
cauſe ir 


ot Propoſitions, but always relate the Af 
Diſcouiſes directly as they were general 
made, ſo that the ors (quod) which MI” why 
hey frequently us'd, did often ſerys I tin! 
tor nothing, and did not joyn Pro. nies 8 
froſitions; An Example of which is Tung; 
in St. John, ch. 1. Miſerwnt Judi 1 


ab Hieroſolymis Sacer dotes & (cri. 


bas ad Joannem wt interrogaren but ch. 


eum, Tu quis es? Ft confeſſus eſt theſe Ve 
non negavit; & confeſſus et quia 1 
(oe) non ſum ego chr iſtus. Ft 4 . 
znterrogaverunt eum uis ergo? ien 

— Dy. 5 oppos d 


Flias es tu? Ft dixit, Non ſum, 
Prophets es tu? Et reſpendit, Non, 
According to the common ute of 
our Tongue, theſe Queſtions and 


taten 
Vheche 
min'd 8 


Anſwers would have been related rea! A 
indirectly thus: They ſent to ak os 
John who he was, and be confeſs's F vn 
he was not Chriſt, And they des goth 


manded,who he was then, if he wa 
Elias; and be ſaid, No. If he 
was «a Prophet, and he reply'd, No, 
This Cuſt-m is even met with in 
prophane Authors, who ſeem to 
have borrow d it alſo from the He- 
brews : And thence it is that the 
oTs had of:en among them only the 
Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd of 
its common Uſe of Connection, even 
when Diſcourſe is reported not di- 
rectly. 

we have already ſaid, that Men 
have, on an infinite number ot 
Occaſions, join'd ſame particular 
Attribute with the Affirmation, 
made ſo many verbs different from 
Subſtentives, which are to be found 
in all Tongues, and that they may 
be call'd Adjective; to ſhow, that 
the Signification, which is proper 


£112pes, 
Vord, 
ons, to 
ther, 
hich þ 
he AF 
ſive, 
dn, by v 
mo, 
This wa 
tent La 
Viental 
er gave 
erb, w 
Recipr 
nd the 
de, Whic 
er, 01 
gut the 
ve no 
hey ma 


to each, is added to the Signification I the | 
common to all. Verbs, which is that Wh. . »., 
of Affirmation. But 'tis a vulgat Whig... 
Error to believe, that all theſe Verbs n j... 
ligmfy Action or Paſſion ; 1 Ws, 
there's nothing a Verb cannot have Wh... 1 
for its Attribute, if the Affirmation Neunte 
be join'd to the Attrib ute, Nay, we ART a 

ies No ſort 
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ſee that the Verb Subſtantive Sum, 
I mm, is frequently Adjective, be- 


cauſe inſtead of taking it to fignity 
the Affirmation ſimply, the moſt 
general of all Attributes is join'd to 
it, which is Being; as Wheal ſay, 
I think, therefore I am; I am tig- 
niles Sum ens, I am a Being, a 
Thing; Exiſto, ſigniſes alſo ſum 
exiftens, 1 am, Texijt, 

However that does not hinder, 
but that the common D:;viton ot 
theſe Verbs into Aftzve, Paſſive and 
Neuter, may be retained. Thoſe 
Verbs are properly called Ad ive, 
which fignity Action, to which is 


opp3s'd Paſſion; as, To beat, to be 


eaten ; to Love, to be belov'd: 
Vhecher thoſe Addions be deter- 
mind to 4 Subject, which is called 
real Action, as, To beat, to break, 
50 kill, &c. or only to an Objed, 
which is called intent ional Action, 
28, To love, to know, to ſee. 
Whence it is, that in ſeveral Lau- 
guages, Men make uie of the ſame 
Vord, by giving it ſeveral Inflecti- 
ons, to ſigniſy both the one and the 
ther, calling that a Verb Active, 
hich has an Infletion, by which 
he Action is mark?d, and a Verb 
five, that which has an Infle&i- 
dn, by whicl. the Paſſion is mark'd ; 
mo, amor; verbero, verberor. 
This was the Cuſtom in all the An- 
tent Languages, Latin, Greek and 
Viental; and moreover, theſe lat- 
er gave three Attives to the ſame 
erb, with each their Paſſive, and 
Reciprocal between both the one 
nd the other; as, 3 imer would 
de, which ſignifies the Action of the 
erb, on the Subject of that Verb. 
at the vulgar Tongues of Furore 
ave no Paſſive, and inſtead of that 
hey make uſe of a Participle made 
the Verb A8ive, which is taken 
n 2 Paſhve Senſe, with the Verb 
ubltantive; 7e ſuis, I am; as, I 
m beloved, Je ſuis aĩme; Je ſuis 
attu, I am beiten, &c. Thus 
nuch tor Verbs, Alive and Paſſive. 
| Neuters, call'd by ſome GRAM- 
IARIANS Verba zntranſitty:, are 
o ſorts; the one does not ſignity 


the Aion, bur a Quality ; as, 
Alber,it is white ; virer,it is green; 
friget, it is cold, &c. Or ſome Si- 
tuation; as, Seder, he ſits; flat, he 
ſtands; jacet, he lies, Or has ſome 
relation to Place; Adeſt, be zs pre- 
ſent ; abeſt, he ig abſent. Or ſome 
other State or Attribute; as, Qui- 
eſcit he is quiet; excellit, be excells 3 
precft, he is ſuperiour ; regnat, he 
i King, 

The other Verbs Newter ſigniſy 
Actions, but ſuch as do not paſs in 
a Subject different from him, who 
acts, or which do not relate to a- 
nother Object; as, To dine, to ſup, 
to march, to ſpeak. 

Nevertieleis, theſe latter forts of 
Verbs Neuzer, ſometimes become 
Tra ſitive, when a Subject is given 
them; as, Ambulare viam, where 
the Way is taken tor the Subject ot 
tne Aden; often allo in Greek and 
lometimes in Latin, a Subject is gi- 
ven it, being a Noun form'd of the 
ſame Verb; ae, Pugnare prignam, 
ſervire ſervatutem, vzvere vitam. 

But we believe theſe later Ways 
of Speaking were oceaſion'd only to 
mark ſomethivg particular, that 
was not intirely contain'd in the 


Verb, as when one would ſay, Man 
leads a ſhameful Life, which is 
not imply'd in the Word vzvere ; it 
| has been ſaid, vivere vitam beatam ; 
as a'fo Servire duram Servitutem. 
| Thus when we fay, vivere vitam, 
tis without doubt a Pleonaſm, come 
from thofe other Ways of Speaking. 
For this Reaſon (in all the new 
Languages) we avoid joining the 
Noun to the Verb, as 4 fault, and 
don't ſay, for Example: To fiebs 4 
great Fight. 

By this that Qieſt ion may be re- 
ſolv?d, whether every Verb not Paſ 
five govern always an Acculative, 
at leaſt underſtood : *Tis the Opte 
nion of ſome very able GRAMMA- 
RIANS, but for our Par.s we don't 
think it, For hrſt, The Verbs that 
ſiguify no Action, but ſome Condi- 
tion; as, quicſcit, exiſtit; or ſome 
Quality, as, al.et, calet, have no 
Acculative they can govern; and for 
| K 2 the 
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the 1eſt it mult be regarded, whe- 
ther the Aion they ſignify has a 
Subje& or an Object, that may be 
different from that which acts. For 
then the Verb governs the Subject, 
where this Object has the Accuſa- 
tive, But when the Action figni- 
fyed by the Verb has neither Sub- 
ject nor Object different from that 
which acts, as, to dine, to ſup; 
prandere, cœnare, &c. then there is 
not ſufficient Reaſon to ſay they 


govern the Accutative : Tho? thoſe | 


GRAMMARIANS though: the Iufi- 
nitive of the Verb to be underſt ood 
as 2 Noun form'd by the Verb, and 
by this Example, Curro, they will 
have it curro curſum, Or curro, cur- 
rere: Nowever, this does not ap- 
pe ar to be ſolid enough, for the Verb 
ſignifies every Thing; the Infinitive 
fignifies taken as a Noun ; and fur- 
ther, the Affirmation and Defigna- 
tion of the Perſon and Tenſe. As 
the Ad jective candzdus, white, ſig- 
ni fies the Subſtantive drawn from 
the Adject.ve fo wit) candor, white- 
neſs, and alſo the Connotation of a 
Subject, in which is that abſtract; 
wheretore, there's as much Reaſon 
to pretend, that when we ſay, Homo 
candidus, candere muſt be under- 
ſtood, as to imagine that when we 
ſay currzs, currere is to be under- 
ſtood, 

The Inſinitive (which we have 
been explaining) is what properly 
ſhould be cali'd a Verb I'nperiona!, 
ſince i: marks the Affi mation, 
which is the Property of the Verb, 
and marks it indefinitely, without 
Number and Per on, which is pro- 
perly to be Imperſonal. 

Neverthelets the GRAMMA. 
RIANS generally give the Nime 
of Imperſonal to certain Detective 
Ver bs, that have hardly any thing 
but the third Perſon. 

There ate two Sorts of theſe 
Verbs, the one have the Form of 
Verbs Neuter, as Pænitet, pudet, 
piget, licer, lub/t, &c. the cther 
are made of Verbs Paſſive, and re- 
tain the Form, as Statur, currztur, 
amatur, vivitur, &c. Now theſe 
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| Verbs have ſometimes more ber. 
ons than the GRAMMARIANS 
think of, as may be ſeen in the Me. 
thod, Latin Remarks on Verbs, 
Chap, 5. But what we may con. 
ſider here, and which few Perſons 
have taken Notice of, is, that jt 
ſeems they are call'd Imper ſonal, 
only becauſe implying in their Sig- 
nification a Subject, which agrees 
only to the third Perſon. Twas 
not neceſſary to expreſs the Fact, 
becauſe *tis remark'd enough by the 
Verb ir ſelf; and thus the Affirms. 
tion and Attribute have been com- 
priz'd by the Subject in one Word, 
as Pudet me, that is p u dor tenet, or 
efl tenens me; Panitet me, pen 
habet me; Libet mihi, Libido b 
mihi: Where it muſt be obſery? 
that the Verb eſt is not only ſimp!y 
the Subſtantive, but ſignifies all 
Fxiſtence. For tis, as if *twas faid, 
Libido exiſtit mihi, or eſt exiſten 
mii. And thus in other Imperſo- 
nals reſolv'd by eſt; as licet mi), 
tor lici um eſt mibi, Oportet var, 
tor opus eſt orare, &c. As to bal. 
five Imperſonals, Statur, curry, 
vivitur, &c. they may alſo be re 
(olv?d by the Verb eſt, or fit, or exi- 
ftzt, and rhe Nouns Verbal taken of 
| chemſelyes, as Statur, that is, Stati 
it, or eſt faTa, or Exiſtit; cum. 
tur, curſus fit; Concurritur, cu. 
cu/ſus fit: vivitur, vita eſt, or in 
ther vita agitur. St fic vi vitun, 
vita eſt talis, Tf Life is ſuch, Mi. 
ſere vivitur, cum mdice vivitu. 
Life is m {:rable when tis wn 
much ſubjected to the Rules of Pf. 
lick, and then eſt becomes à Su 
ſtin:1ve, becauſe of the addition 
m!ſir?, which makes the Attribut 
ot the Propoſition, | 

Dum ſervitur libidini, that h 
du m ſervitus exhiberur lib idm 
when a Man makes himſelf a St 
to his Paſſions. By this methins 
may be concluded, the Vulgar Li 
guages bave not properly Imper® 
nals ; as when we ſay in French, k 
faut, it muſt, il eſt per mis, il u 
Plaiſt; for il is there proper!) | 
Relative, Which always ferves 1 
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ſtead of tie Nochinative of the Verb, | Pftus, or Caler el, or ft, or cxiſit - 
which generally comes after in the | And il fait chaug, thar is to ſay, zl 
Conſtruction, as if we fay, zl me | chaud (il caldo) or le chaud ſe 
patit defarre cela; than is to fay, il fait, ro ſay exiſtit, eft. Thus We 
de faire, for the Action or the Mo- | allo ſay, il ſe fair tard' for il tar- 
tion to do that pleaſes me, or eſt | do, that is to ay, il tarde (le tara, 
mon pl aifir, tis my Pleafure, How- | or the Evening) ſe fait. Or as is 
ever, this i (which few People in | faid in ſome Provinces, zl “en va 
om Opinion have rightly under ſtood) d, for il tarde, le tard Yon va 
js only a ſort of Pronoun, for id that, | vemr, that is the Night approaches: 
whica ſerves inflead of the Nomi- | As alſo -l eft jour, that is, il jour 
native underftood, or imply?.! in the (or the Dy) eſt ig. Il eſt ſix heures, 
Sen e, and repreſe ts 20, ſo that tis that is temps fix heures eſt; The 
properly taken from the Article 7, | Time or part of the Day calbd fix 
of the Ttalians; inſtead of which a Clock, is. And thus in other the 
we ay le; or from the Pronoun z/le, like Terms, 
from whence we alſo take our Pro- | Tho' we have no Paiticzples in 
noun of the third Perſon il; zl aime, Engliſh, but what by the beſt Judges 
il parle, il court, Ke, are reduc'd to Quali ties, yet to carry 

For the Paſſive Imperſona's, «- on this general Grammar, We here 
matur, cut, expreſs'd in French add ſomething on them: Participles 
by on aime, on court; tis certain, are true Noun AcyeCtives, and 
theſe Ways of Speaking in our Mo- | *rwould not be proper to difcourſe 
dern Languages, are ſtill leſs Im- j of ?em here, if they had not ſuch 
perſonal, rao? Indefinite; this on, a near Relation to Ver bs. This Re- 
is therefor Man, Homme, and con- lation conſt: (as we have ſaid) in 
ſequently ſerves inſtead of the No- | that they ſignify the ſame Thing as 
minative tothe Verb : All this re- the Verb, except the Affirmation, 
lates particularly to the Frerc2, and | which is taken away, and the Pe- 
we have eſs of the Imperſonal than fignation of the three different Per- 
they, but the ſame Reaſons will re- ! ſons, which follows the Affirmation. 
move ours, juſtly apply'd. And one For which Reaſon (when ?tis re- 
may alſo obſerve, that the Verbs of , toi? to it) we do the ſame thing 
the Effects of Nature, as, Pluit, by the Par iciple, as by the Verb; 
ningit, g randinat, may be explain'd | as amatus ſum, is the ſame thing as 
by theſe ſame, in both Tongues, amor; aud ſum amans, as amo. 

A: Pluzt is properly a Word, in And this Way of ſpeaking by Par- 
which for brevity ſake the Subject, | ticiple, is more uſual in Greek, and 
| the Affirmation, aud Attribute are Hebrew, than in Latin, ih? Cicero 
included, inſtead of Fluvia fir, or | makes uſe of it ſometimes, 
cadit; and when we ſay it Rain, it Thus the Participle retains the 
Snows, it Hat, &c- it is therefore Attribute of the Verb, and alſo the 
the Nomir ative, that is to ſay, Rains, Deſignation of the Time or Tenſe, 
Snows, Haile, &c, included with there being Participles of the Pre- 
their Verb Subſtantive eſt or fuit; ſent, the Pieterit, and the Future, 
as it we ſhould ſay, zl plure eſt, le eſpecially in Greek, But this is not 
Neige ſe fair, for 14 quod dicitar always obſerv'd, tho' ſome Parti- 
fluvia eſt, id quod voc atur nix fit. ciples join oſten all forts of Tenſes ; 

This is better ſeen in the Way of | as for Example, the Paſſive Parti- 
Speaking, where the French join a | ciple Amaivs, wbich in moſt 
Verb wich their 1d, as il fait chaud, | GRAMMARIANS paſſes for the 
il eſt tard, il eſt fix heures, il eſt | Preterir, is often of the Preſent and 
jour, &c. For 'tis the ſame as may | Future; as amatus ſum, amatus exo. 
de ſaid in Tralian, il caldo ſa, tho | And on the contrary, that of the 
m ue we ſay fimply, fe caldo ;| Preſent, as amany, is often of the 
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Preterit, Api ſuper ſe di micant, 
mdurantes Attretu arborum roſtra, 
P.zn, That is to ſay, poſtquwam in- 
duravere, and the like, Nov. Meth. 
Lat. Remarg. on Participles. 

There are Active and Paſhve Par- 
ticiples, the Active in Lin end in 
ans or ens, curtans, decens; the 
Paſſive in us, amatus, doctus; thy? 
there are ſome of theſe that are 
Active, to wit, thoſe of Verbs Depo- 
nent, as Locutws, But there are 
ſome alſo, that add this Paſſi ve Sig- 
nification, que cela doit eſtre, qu'il 
faut que cela ſoit, that mult or 
ought to be, as are the Participles 
in dus, amandus, that that ought to 
he belov'd; tho' ſometimes that 
latter Siguification is almoſt quite 
loſt . 

The Property of Part'ciples of 
Verbs Active, is to fignily the Acti- 
on of the Verb, as ts ain the Verb, 
that is to ſay, in the Courſe of the 
Action it ſet; whereas Verbal 
Nouns, that ſignify Actions allo,ſfig- 
nity them rather in the Habit, than 
in the Act. Thence it i-, that Parti- 
ciples have the ame Regimen as 
the amans Deum. Whereas Ver- 
bal Nouns. have the ſame Regimen 
as Nouns, amator Der, And the 
Participle it ſe f, has the ſame Regi- 
men as Nouns, whenit ſignifies ra- 
ther -the Habit than the Act ot the 
Verb, becauſe it then has the Na- 
ture of a fimple Noun Verbal, as 
amans Virtutts. 

We have ſeen, that by taking a- 
way the Affirmation from Verbs, 
Active and Paſſive Paiticiples are 
made, which are Neun Adje&ives, 
retaining the Regimen of the Vea b, 
at leaſt n le Acuve. 

But there are ii L:tin two Noun 
Sutftintive; form'd, one in um, 
called 2 Ce und, which has divers 
Caſes, dum, dz, do; amandum, 4- 
mand, a mando; but it has bu ore 
Gender, and one Num! er, in which 


it differs ſr.m the Participle in dus, 


«mandus, amandt, ama dum, 
Ancther in an, ca led Supine, 

which has al e two Ca es, am, tw, 

ama vm anzs'n but it has no 
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| more diverſity either of Gender or 
Number, in which it differs from 
the Participle in tas, amatus, ama- 
ta, amatum. 

We krow very well the GRAM- 
| MARIANS are puzzled a little tg 
explam the Nature of the Gerund 
and that ſome very able ones have 
thought ?*rwas an Ad jective Paſlive, 
who.e Subſtantive was the Iufini- 
tive of the Verbz ſo that they pre. 
tend for Example, that rempus eſt 
Lgendi Libros, or Librorum (tor 
both the one and the other is ug) 
is as if it were tempns eſt legend: 
Ts legere livros vel livronum 
There are two Speeches, to wit, 
tempus legends 1s legere, which is 
the Ad jective and Subſtantive, as if 
it was legende leftonits, & [igere 
Libros, which is the Noun Verbal, 
that then governs the Caſe of the 
Verb, as well as a Subſtantive go- 
verns the Genitive, when we ſay 
libror wm for Libros. But couſider- 
ing every thing, we don't ſee, that 
this Term is necellary. 

For 1. As they ſay of legere, 
that 'tis a Verbal Noun Subſtanure, 
which as ſuch may govern either 
the Genitive, or even the Accuſa- 
tive, as the Ancients ſaid, curatio 
hinc 1m, Qrid tibi hanc tat: 
eſt; Plaut. We ſay the ſame Thing 
ot legendum, that tis a Verba 
Noun Subſtantive, as well as Legere, 
and that conſequently it may do al 
tha? attributed to legere, 

2, There is no Ground to ſay, that 
a Word is underſtood when "tis ne- 
ver e: preſt, and cannot bz exprelt 
| withour appea:ting abſurd. Now 
never was an Infu ttive joiv'd to 
1:5 Gand; and if one ſhould (ay 
legcndum ef} legere, it would aps 
fear altogether abſuid,therctore,@c 

. I the Gernnd legendum were 
an Adiective Faſſive, it would not 
te different from the Particip le le- 
genus; for What Reatyi tberetole 
did the Ancien's, who underitood 
heir Tongue, diſtinpuith Gerurds 
lrom Participles ? We belle ve there- 
fore the Cerund is a Noun * 

1 ive, 
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ye, which is always Active, and | 
hich differs from the Infinitive, 
ly conſider' d as a Noun ; becauſe: 
adds to the Signification of the 
tion of the Verb, another of the 
ecefliry or Duty; as it one would 
5 the Action that is to be done, 
kich ſeems to be mark'd by the 
ord Gerund, which is taken from 
erere, to do; Whence it comes 
hat ug nandum eſt, is the ſame 
king as pugnare opor tet; and the 
wiſh and French, which ha ve no: 


Word which ſignifios 0wght to be. 


his, render it by the Inſiniti ve, and 


IOI 


II faut combattre; and in ng liſb 
we ought to fight. 

But as Words do not always pre- 
ſerve the Force for which they 
were invented, this Gerund in dum 
oiten lofes that Opoxtet, and pre- 
ſerves only the Action of the Verb; 
Quis tali: fando Temperet 4 La- 
crymis 3 That is to ſay, in ſando, 
or in fari talia. 

As for the Su ine, we agree with 
thoſe GRAMMARIANS, that it is. 
2 Noun Subſtantive, which is paſ- 
live, . whereas the Gerund in our 


Opinion is always active. 


0 PARTICLES, 


air 


or Manners of WorDs. 


By PARTICLES theſe ſeveral Things are done ; 
Circumſtance and Manner ef Words are ſhown, 
And then to every Part of Speech are flown; 

Or elſe they do dente of Words the State, 

And how each Word to other does relate: 

Or Sentence, elſe to Sentence they unite, 

And their Dependance en each other cite. 


[1] ARTICLES (that is little WORDS) or Manners of 


WORDS, have theſe ſeveral Offices: 1½, They 


xprels or fignity the Circumſtance or Manner of Werds ; 
s, 1 love you dearly , explaining (when join'd to an Affir ma- 
lion) hem, when, where, or whether, or no one is, does, or ſuf- 
ers; as, he reads well; he dances ſcurvily; he ſings now; the 


Way is ated here; it js a d:ubt whether he ſings or not. 


It 


is join d to a QUALITY; as he xs very happy; he is always 
jcrtunate 5 a Woman truly loving is ever diſapprinted; a Wife 


eldom ſcolding is very rare, 


Sc. *Tis ſometimes join'd to 


it felt; as, 1 live very comfortably, They farther denote, or 
ew the State of Werds, and their Reference or Relation to 


each 


(1] We have already obſery's, lations, that Things have to one- 


= Cales and Prepolicions, or Fore- 
ed Words, were invented tor the 
lame Vis; that is, to hew the Re- 


auother. In all Languages theſe 
Relations are {ſhewa by Prepoſi- 


tions. 
5 [2] The 
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each other; as, Stephen goes over Highgate-hill; James wen! 
under Temple-bar ; Mary went through the Hall; Suln 
went to We ſiminſter, from St. James's Park ; the King nel! 
at St. James's; Henry lives in the Town, but Matthew with. 
out, or out of it, &c. It connects Sentences; as, Roger wen 
to hrs Couutry- houſe, and ſtudy d there the whole Seaſon ; Peter 


allo accompany d bim; nor was there any thing wanting; neither 


did Ralph ſtay long behind. 


[2] They are therefore divided into three ſorts, or n 
ther rang'd under theſe three Heads; the firſt dhewing tly 


Manzers, or Qualities of Words, by being added to them; 
the ſecond denotes ſome Circumſtances of Adiens, and join 
Words to Words, and little Members of a Sentence to each 
other; the third joins Sentence to Sentence, as greater 
Members of a Period. 

Theſe from the other Parts of Speech are known, 

Becauſe bef:re tbem the) do ſtill diſc wn 

By, with, for, thrcugh, from, ot; and all 

Thoſe Names, which we the Perſonal do call. 


[2] The Defire Men have to ſigniſy the Form of our Thong, 
ſhorten Diſcourſe, gave Riſe to Ad- and not properly their Objects, ve 


verbs; tor the greateſt Part 0: the e the Conjunt! ZO>S or Foznz g-Werlz 
Particles, are only to ſigriſy in one as et, non, vel, fl, exgo,&c. aud, nt 


Word, what could not elſe 

done without a Prepofitzon and 
Noun; as Sapienter, for cum ſa- ſhall find, that the e Part cies fl. f 
prentza, with Wiſdom 5 hodie, 
Day, for in hoc die, in this Day. 


Part of the Adverbs are generally 
more elegantly 


rather ſay (we ſpeak generally, for 
it hold not always) with Wiſdom, 
with Prudence, with Fri de, with Mo- 
der ation, than wiſely, prudenily, 
proudly, moderately; tho? in Latin 
it 15 generally more elegant to uſe 
the Adverbs. 

Thence it 1s, that a Nown or 
Name, is often taken for an Ad- 


nor andther. 


or primo,partim,&c. Thus in French 
Deſſus, deſſous, de dans, which are 
indeed Nouns. Theſe two ſorts of 
Particles, which we have juſt re- 
mark?®d on, are concerned in the Ob- 
jets of the Mind, not in the Actions 


rogation, as gquzs, que, quod. 


The ſecond fort of Words, which | Souls; as alas ! woe's me! o 
. Li 


be; or, if, therefore, becauſe it we co. 
- ſider well, and reflect juſtly, . 


to nothing but the very Operation 0! 
| the Mind, which {oyns or disjoyni 
And this is the Reaſon, that in Things, Which we deny, or wit 

the vulgar Languages the greateſt we conſider abſolutely or cond to- 

nally; for Example, There is 
explain'd by the, Object in the World lies out ofon 

Noun and the Prepofition ; thus we Mind; which anſwers the Partici 

Nen; but it is plain, that it dende 

nothing but the Judgment, Wh 

we make, to ſhew, that one thing 


Thus Ne, which in Latin 6! 
Particle of Interrogation, as Anti 
Do you ſay it; is not the Objett 0 
cur Mind, but only marks the VV 
tion of our Soul, by which we delt 
verb; as Inflar ia Lat in, pri mum, | know ſomet hing. And the (aft 
' may be aid of all Words ot Int 


Inter je ctious are Words, that bp 
nity nothing withont us, but def 
are Words, or rather Sounds, WiC 
are mere Natural than Arti 
or Judgment. 1 which expreſs the Emotions of ® 
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This Part of Speech is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the Reſt, 
tecauſe in good Senſe they cannot admit theſe Words, of, 
1 for, O, with, by, from, through; nor the Perſonal Names, I, 
thou, be, we, ye, tbey; for we cannot (ay, of fooliſhly, to fooliſh- 
, from fooliſhly, & e. nor I fooliſhly, thou foolilhly, he ſcoliſhly. 
This firſt, with Affirmation and its Name, | 

Makes perfect Senſe, as Peter ſlowly came; 
And by its anſwering to the Queſtions How, 
And in what manner do they ſteer the Plough ? 

You may know the firſt, by its making complete Senſe 
with one Afir mation and its Name; as, A Phil:ſopher ſpeaks 
wiſely; A wiſe Man lives happily» And by arſwering the 
Queſtion Hcw ? or after what Manner? This Part of Speech 
te is ſometimes join'd to a Name or Quality to exprels their 

Manner, as, foo much a Philoſopher : egregiouſly impudent. 
But here indeed, and in melt Caſes, a Word is expreſs d or 
underſtood, to which this allo relates. | 


This fort the Manner, Time, and Place imply, 
As by the following Scale you will deſcry. 


I This fort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Time * 
be firſt expreſſes the Manner of being, ding, or ſuffering) 
* 4b/olutely or Comparatzvely, 


3. Negation; as, Net, in no wiſe. | | 
A F Powers, or Habits; as, Wiſely, liberal) 
5 

0 * ſerrowingly, as, Alas! ah ! wo's me! 

. Il. Comparatively. 


juſtly. = 
Senſible Impreſſions ; as, Brightly, naſtily, bitterly, 
5 i. T Exceſs; as ver, exceedingly, too mach, more, moſt 
as mcre hardly, moſt ſoftly. 


| I. Abſolutely. 
i C1, 4 Certainty ; as, Verihy, truly, undoubtedly. h 
| 2. 3 Contingence; as Happily, perhaps, by chance, per* 
chance. 
Citi Q 
IG" 
< loudly, ſmoothly. 
0 | OC Paſſions of the Soul; as, Merrily, joyfully 3 as, Ha? 
| 6 ha ! he ! woudringly,as, Lo! OI ob ! Scernfully, 
ti | : as, Tuſh ; lovingly, as, Ab! hatefully, as, Fob 3 
. 2. J Defe& ; as almoſt, well nigh, little leſs, leaſt of all. 
8 3. Likeneſs, or Equality; as /o, alike, as it were, as. 
< 4. Unlikenels, or Inequality ; as otherwiſe, differente 
ly, far otberwiſe, III. 0 


\ 
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III. Of Place. 
C 9 55 in a Place, anſwering to the Queſtion 
3 


where ? as here, there, elſewhere, every whey, 
no where, ſomewhere elſe,” above, below, within 
without ; or to the Queſtion, with whom e 2s, 
together, at once, apart, ſeverally. 
Motion from a Place ; as whence, hence, thence. 
5 755 towards a Place; as Whitherwards, hither. 


Denote 


wards, thitherwards, other ward, toward, ward, 
backward. 

The Way to a Place; as Whither away, this, tha, 0 
or another way. Tho' theſe are lcarce to be al F 
low'd Particles, or Manners of Words. f 

The Term or End of Motion; as whither, hither, 
thither, whitherto, hitherto. 0 


' ; f 
. IV. Of Time. TO (U; 
Being in Time; as, when? either the Preſent 

as new, to day; the Paſt, as already, yeſterday 

before, leng ſince, heretofore ,, the Future, as t 
v morrow, net yet, after, hereajter, henceforward. 
24 , $ Duration and Continuance; bow long: a ln 
8 while, ſlowly, quickly, ſhortly, hitherto. 
Viciſſitude, or Repetition; how often? eſten, ſeme- 

Js times, ſeldom, aayly ; yearly; by turns, alter- 
. nately ; once, twice, thrice, ten times, &c. 

Thoſe that are deriv'd from Qualities, which admit de. 
grees of Compariſon, do the ſame; as hardly, more hard, 
moſt or very hardly. 


The jecond ſort, that ſew of Words the ſtate, 

And bow each Werd to Others dees relate, 

Tou in the following Catalogue will find, 

And how its Uſe and Meaning is to each aſign'd. 


OF] denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes before, 
and tie Word that follows it, whether that Word 
be Name, Quality, or Afirmatien; as, the Sn of 
Adam; but this properly belongs to Conſtruttion, to 
which we refer you. 

It ſignifies concerning, or the Object, or Matter 
about which you ſpeak or write; as, a Treatiſe 
Virtue, or on, or concerning Virtue. 1 

e 


2 CA 
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The Matter; as, @ Cup of Gold. 
The Means, (or WITH) to die of Hunger. 
It ſignifies AMONG ; as, of five Horſes four were 
blind. 
| THROUGH; *tis of God's great Mercy: But 


this is a Vulgariſm, and ſcarce worth Notice. 
FROM, South of Windſor. 

OFF) ſignifies Separation and Diſtance, and has its Oppo- 
fite in ON, which implys Coutinuation; as, to put 
f, to put en; He put off his Hat, he ſtood off to Sea, 

t ſignifies Delay; He put me off from Day to Day, 
he is off and on with me. 

ROM] implys the Term from which, or Motion, and is 
-oppos'd to TO; as, He went from Hackney to Lon- 
don; from Head to Foct, from firſt to laſt, ſrom hence, 
from thence, &c. | 

It ſignifies OFF; as, He took me from the Ground, 
or frem off the Ground, Out of Sincerity, 7 ſpeak it 
from my Heart. | 

[0 (Unto, not much us'd) ſignifies Motion to, Igo to Wind- 

ſor ; faithful to his Sovereign. 

IN ]to Day, 7. e. in this Day, to morrow. 


FOR ] ſhe had a thouland Pounds to her Fortunes 
BEFORE] you promi vd me to my Face. 
ABOUT, or concerning ] Speak to the Head we 

agrred on. 
; TOWARDS] I thapk yeu for your Kindneſs to me. 
8 TILL, or Until] The Meeting is put off to No- 


vember. 
In Compariſon OF] He is nothing to Hercules, 
or in compariſon of Hercules. 
AY, can or ne I have nothing to comfort me; i. e. that 
| may, can, or will comfort me. 
ILL,or Until] is only ſpoken of Time; He play d till eight 
a-Clock. | 
Before] He w' d not remove his Quarters till (or 
until) b:s Contributions were paid. 
FOR] denotes the Purpoſe, End, or Uſe, Benefit or Damage 
tor, Cc. George got a Houſe for Stephen; the Advo- 
cate pleads for his Client. ; 
Oppos'd to againſt.] William 7s for me, John 7s 
againſt me. 
Fitneſs, Inconvenience, ] as, This Hat is too. little 
j for me. 


e Ex- 
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Exchange, or trucking] as, He bad Bayley for li 
Fo 
In place, or inſtead of ] Harry did Duty for Jh 
Diſtribution} I appointed one Room tor every Cn 
ny. 
| * regard or conſideration of] as, He ivd hjj 
enough tor his Eſtate. | 
In conſideration of] James was rewarded for l. 
IV alour o : : k 
During.] He was Captain of the Fort, for Life, 
Notwithſtanding ] For all his conceited M idem, |: 
„ aa ta 5: 
BY] The ſeveral Meanings of this Word are ſeen intl 
Sentence: He was ſlain by his Enemy, by (near, « 
beſide) a Spring of Water, but wounded firſt by þ 
own Fear, and then by his Enemy's Sword, | 
In] By Day, by Night. 

WITH] ſhews the Inſtrument, or Means, and Conconi 
tance ; He was ſlain with @ Sword; he abides wit 
me; he purg'd with Jollop. | 

THROUGH] implies the Cauſe, Means, or Medium, bu 

chiefly the local Medium, tho' it fignifies the Mon 
and Natural likewiſe ; as, The Beams of the Sun nil 
incredible Speed paſs from Heaven, through the Ai! 
tbe Earth, endu'd with Light and Heat, by, (it 
through) which it comforts ws, and quickens the Ilan 
which Ged has prepar d for us, and given to us, jir a 
Uſe, and his Glory. 
AFTER] oppoles before, relates to J ime and Place, t 
Poſteriority of the former, and Inferiority of ti 
latter: After Chriſtmas, comes Hilary Term; the 5 

riff is after the Mayor. 
For] She pines after Melons. 
IN, INTO] denotes Time, Place, the Manner of be 
thinking, doing; with the Motive, Cauſe, or Me 
of doing; John lives in the Caſtle z William 4 
into the Country ; in Winter ; in the City. 
Poſture, Diſpoſition] To ſtand in a decent Poſtan 

he is in his Cloak, "TH 

The Motive] He did # in Revenge. | 
Among] Harry has not Sobriety in all his Mel 
tions. 


Manner of Change] He changes Water into I ine. Al 


AT] 


WA 
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AT] implies nearneſs to a Place, Time, Price; the Inſtru- 
ment, Caufe, Manner, Cc. At Schodl, at Veſt- 
miner, at the beginning, at the bottom. 

ear, cloſe by] He watches at the end of the Street. 
For] He adifſpos'd4 of his Trekets at à good Rate: 
What do you ſeli this at? | 
With] He plays at Bowls» at Cards, at Dice. 
According to] At my Pleaſure, 
On, er Upon] Baniſter is good at the Flute ; Pe- 
ter is a Markſman at Shooting. 
Employment ] To be at Study, at Supper, at Pray- 
erz. * 
W A R DI is always put after a Word; as, toward, home ward, 
Heav'nward, and implies te. 


After theſe former Particles ſtill ſet 
The Perſonal Names, all in the following State. 


The Perſonal Names coming after any of theſe Particles, 
are to be put in their following State; as, before me, not I, 
azainſt Him, nit He; after I bem, net Who, 

There are many more of this ſort, but we ſhall be content oy 
with theſe, as well as Dr. Wallis, fince abundantly ſufficient 8 
for our End : For the reſt, we ſhall refer you to a Treatile i 
of our Englifh Particles, which we ſhall publiſh as a Supple- 
ment to the Study of the Engliſh Tengue 3 as Turſelinus, and 
others, have done to that of the Latin. 


By the third ſort of Particles is ſhawn 
Hew S ntences Dependance may be known, 
And to each ether Sentences we join. 


The third ſort of theſe Particles, or Manners of Werds, = 
join Sentences together, and let us ſee by that the Relation = 
of one Notion to another, and the Dependance of one Sen. ;'% 
tence on another; as, and, alſo, ſo as; mr, neither, but, un- ; 
leſs, nevertheleſs, h:wever, etherwiſe; if, ſave, except, tho? 
alth, whereas, ſince, litewiſe, thereupon, &c. | 

What elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, concern- 
ing theſe Particles, will be ſhewn in the following Part of 
cur Diviſion of Grammer, under the Title ot ntences. 


The End of oe Third Part, 
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Part IV. 


. 
Of SENTENCES. 


At leaft, three Werds a Sentence muſt contain, 
Which muſt ſome Sentiment or Thought expla u. 


which ſome Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is 
expreſs d: Nor can it be without one Affirmation, 

and a Name ſignify ing the Subject of that A fir ma jon, i. e. a 
Name of which ſomething is affirm'd; as, a Lie is a5:minable, 
[1] The Conſtru&ion of this Sentence, is the regular 
Connection of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is 
generally more regarded by the Engliſh, and other Modern 
Languages, than by thole of the Ancients. 1 


\ Sentence comprehends at leaſt three Words, by 


A 


[1] As we have done in our] Reaſon why the Aljettive is to. 
Notes on the Parts of Speech, or | gree with the Subſtantive in Num- 
Words, ſo we ſhall here add the ge- | ber; that is, that one be put ei bet 
neral Notion of Grammar in the in the Singular or Plural, as the o- 
Syntax, or Conſtruction of Words ther js, Becauſe the Jubſtantive 
together in a Sentence, according to [15 the Subject that is confuſedly, thy? 
tho'e Principles of the Art, which 'di-edtly ma k'd by the Agjettive, 
we have drawn irom Reaſon efta- 'If the Subſtanizve marks muy, 
blith'd. there are wan) Subject; of the 

The Cwftrnftion of Word?, is] Form, mark'd by the Adjedive, 
generally diftivguiſh'd irt) con-] and by Conſequence it ovght to be 
cord and Government the firſt, by fin the 11 ral Number, as Homme, 
which the Words ought to agree} 4: &z, learned Men. But there be- 
among themſelyes, and the ſecond, | ing no Termination in the Quality 
when one cauſe; any Alteration in ſ in Englzſh, to diſtingui h the Num- 
the other. ber, it is only imply'd in Reaſon, 

The fit, generally ſpeaking, is! the ſame Word fignitying rhe Singu- 
the ams in all Languages, becauſe{ lar, as well as Plural Number, 

N 15 the natural Order, which is in] The diſtinction of the Maſculine 
the general Uſage, the better to di-|and Feminine Gender, obliges the 
Amgurh our Diſcourſe, | | Languages which have diſtin 

Thus the diſtinction of the two | Terminations, to have a Concor- 

Numbers, Singular and Plural, is uy dance or Agreement between the 
Name 


* 


4 


Name 2 
2nd A 7; 
Number 
The 
the ſame 
the Now 
and. Pe. 
and Per 
Bit uf 
you me 
appear 
s by a F 
by havi 
or by 
more th 
we (hal 
The ( 
on the 
tray, 2 
diſſeren 
Languaz 
or Regi 
ue of 
their Pl 
all the 
niſh be 
mark 


Caſes ; 


Ablativ 


fer, fro 
Accuſat 
ſor two 


back to 


| Caſes, | 


added | 
feng, 
them ir 

Yer 
ſerve ſc 
are of 

The 
minat il 
Name 
not a 


Aim 


derſtoc 
merely 


# Our Co 
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which 


An 
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Verb o 
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Name and Quality, or Su ſtant ive, 
2nd A jecti ve in Cen ler, as well as 
Number, ' : 


the ſame Reaſon are to agree with 
the Wang and Pr919mwns, or Nam:s, 
and. Perſonal Names ia Number 
and Perſon. | 

Bit it at any time, in Reading, 
you meet with any Thing that may 
2ppear contrary to theſe Rules, ic 
is by a Figure of Diſcourſe, that is, 


109 


{cauſe tt is the proper c ffice of the 
Vert to affirm, and tuerefore it 


muſt have ſomething to affirm of, 
The Verbs, or Air matians for 


which is the Subject or the Nomze 


native of the Ve.b; tho' before an 


Liſinitive, there is an Accuſative, 


(not a Nomina ive Caſe) as Scio 


Petrum eſſe doctum, I know Petcr 
to be learned, Bit this of the Ac- 
cuſative relates only to thuſe Lin- 
guat © which have chat Caſe 

The Tird, that there can be no 


by having ſome Word underitood,; Aajetiiy? or N which has 


or by conſidering the Taoughts 
more than the Words themſely 28, as 
we (hall ſee anon, 

The Conſteuction of Government 


on the contrary, is intirely at bi- 


tray, and tor that very Reaſon is 
different in all Languages. For one 
Language forms their Government 


or Regi men by Caſes; others make | 


ue of little Signs or Particles in 
their Place, which yet do not mark 
all the Caſes, as iu French and Spa- 
niſh,they have only de aud 4, which 
mark the Genitzve and Dative 


Caſes; the Italians add da, for the 
Ablative, the Exgliſh have of, to, 


fer, from, by, 8c. yet none tor the 
Accuſative, and the ſame ſometimes 
lor two Ca es. Here you may look 


| dack to what has been ſaid on the 
| Caſes, and forward to What may be 


added in the Appendix of Prepo- 
filzens, to the ſhore Remark on 
them in their Places. 

Yet it will not be amiſs to ob- 


| ſerve ſome general Maxims, which 
are of great uſe in all Languages. 4 divers ſorts of References, i: cluded 


The Firſt, That there is no No- 


not & Reference to ſome Subſtan- 
tive or Name, becauſe the Adje- 
Ave marks confuſedly the Subftan- 
tive or Name, which is the Subject 
of the Form that is diltinaly 
mark'd by the Ad jective or Quali- 
ty; as Dottus, leari?d, mult have 
regard to ſome Man who is learned, 
The Fourth, That there never 1s 
2 Genzttive Caſe, which is not go- 
vern'd by ſame other Name or 
Nous, becauſe that Caſe coutinuall 
mai ks that which is as the Poſſeſ- 
ſor, ſo that ir muſt he govern'd by 
the Thing poſleſs'd. For this Rez- 
ſon, both in Latin and Greek, this 
Caſe is never govern'd properly by 
a Verb, This Rule is with more 
Difficulcy apply'd in the Vulgar 
Tongues, . becauſe che Particle or 
Sign of, which 15 properly the Sign 
of the Gemtive Caſe, is ſometime: 
put tor the Pre poſition of, and de 


| French, ſor ex and de, 


The Fiſth, That the Government 
of Verbs is ottentimes taken frem 


in the Caſes according ro the Ca- 


.* 


bur Conception, but to expreſs our 


| 1 


mimative Caſe, or firſt State of the priciouſneſs ol Cuſtom or Uſage, 
Name in any Sentence, wluch bas which yet does not change the Spe- 
not a Reference ro ſome Verb or cifi k Reſerence of each Caſe, but 


Air mation, either expteisd or un- only thews, that Cuſtom has made 


derſteod; becauſe we never tak choice of th.s or that, according to 
merely; to mark the bare Oviets of Fancy. 

Thus in Latin we ſay, Juvare 
Sentiments of w hat we conceive, aliquem, and Opitalari a4'icuz, tor 
which is the Office of the Verb or thele are two Verbs of Aid, becauſe 
Affirmation to mark. | it pleas'd the Latzrs to regard the 

The Second, That there is no Goverument of the firſt Ve: b,as the 
bor Ag mition, which has not Form, to which the Action paſſes 
ry Name or Ncminative Caſe, ei- and tb at of the ſecond, as a Cale of 
ther expreſs'd or underſtood ; be. Acribution, to which the —_ 

L 2 
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A Sentence is, or ſimple, or compound, 

Still in tbe firſt, One AFFIRMATION's ſcund, 
And of the Subject too, One NAME expreſs'd, 
Or underſtand, as is by all confeſs d. 


Sentences are twofold, ſimple and compound; a ſimple Sen- 
tewce is, where there is but one AFFIRMATION and one 
NAME of the Subject of that Ajjirmation, either expreſꝰd or 
wnderſtocd. 


A compound Sentence is of two compos d, 
Or more, by Particles tegether cles d. 

Or Cenjunctive Qualities combin'd, 
As in th* Examples you may quickly find. 


A compound Sentence is made up of two, or more ſimple 
Sentences jcin'd to each other by ſome Particle or conjunctiv: 
QUALITY ; as Pride, and thou walkeſt. This is the Man, 
who did the Savage kill. 


Of the Conſtruction of NA MES. 


The NAME, the Subject of the AFFIRM ATION, 
Before it generally aſſumes its Station, 


The Name or Perſonal Name, of which the Afirmaticn af 
firms ſomething, is | may na plac'd in Conſtruction before 
the Afirmaticn ; as, 1 am happy. Sulan loves Roger, The Pu. 
ion preaches. The Bock is read. | 


Except Command, or Queſtion be N 
Then to the Name Precedence is deny d 

But if may, can, ſhall, will, ought, wou'd, and do, 
Before the principal Affirmation go, 

Then des the Name between them tate its Place. 

Elſe will the Style want all its proper Grace. 


of the Verb ba; a Reference. Sometimes the'e different Regi- 
Thus in French they ſay, Serviy mens of the Verbs cauſe an alten: 
Quelqu'un, and Servia 4 quelque tion in the Senſe, in which the uie 
Choſe, to ſerve one, to ſerve for, or of a Language muſt be confider'; 
10 4 Uſe. as for Examp'e in Latin, Cave 

Thus in Spaniſh the greateſt * ali-uz, to watch, cr be caieſul of 
Fart of the Ve bs Active govern © the P:eſervation of one; but cavere 
indiſſerently a Dative, and an Ac- aliquem, is to be aware of hin 
cuſative Cafe. But in this we muſt always have? 


- 


Thus the ſame Verb may receive particular Kegard to the U:age of 


ſeveral Governmerts; as Preflare | all Languages, 
alicui, or alis m; and thus they We have in the Text ſaid what 
for Example tay, Eripere merti a- is neceſſary ſor the Knowledge ot 


lig em, or aliquem 4 morte, aid | the Figures of Speech, to which We 


ke like, refer you. [2] Theſe 


B. 


fore 
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Except when a Queſtion, Command, Permiſſicn, or Conce(* 
ſen be imply'd, for then the Name is put after the Air ma- 
tian, or betwixt one of the nine Afirmations; Do, may, can, 
will, ſhall, ought, &e. as, does Stephen write ? will you depart ? 
burn J? burneſt thou ? or doſt thou burn? &c. 

If of the Nine, two do at once precede - 
The principal A ffir mation, take heed 
| The Name between thoſe two obtain its Tot, 
Cou'd I have gone? cou'd Cælia have forgot; 
But if the principal Air mation, have two of the nine be- 
fore it, then the Name is ſet between them; as, 
Cu d Cælia bave forgctten me, ſoon - 
Might Roger have gone out of Town ? © 
hen the Command the ſecond Perſon takes 
Ihe Pers'nal Name then no appearance makes. 


ſecond Perſen, the Per ſenal Name, which uſually goes before 


the Afirmaticn, is often omitted or underſtood ; as burn, for 


burn thou? or you, or ye. 
In other Perſons there is frequently a Circumlocution by 


the Affirmation let ;, as, let me burn; let him burn; let them - 
burn. Let him asl as often as be will, he never ſtall obtain. 


Let me do what I will, it is to no Purpoſe. As for ask I, or as 
be, &c. never ſo often, &c. it is Barbariſm, and never us d hy 
any good Author. 


[/h2n did, might, ſhou'd, wou'd, cou'd and had were, 


If do imply.; and alſo after there | 
The Affirmation goes bef re the Name; 
Ey Way of Emphaſis it will do the ſame. 


When the paſſing, or paſt Times of do, may, can, will, 


ſhall, have, am, ſupplies the place of, or implies if, the Name 


is ſet after the Air mation, and alſo there is us d; as, had he 


(for if he had) asd, he had obtain'd, Had ] (for if I had) 


heard this; I'wou'd not have been ſo complaiſant. Where 14 


Prince, I wou'd govern better. There fell a Theuſand Men on 
the ſpot. There is cold in the Ice, (cr cold is inthe Ice), The 
ſame is likewiſe done by Way of Emphaſis; as, it was Mor- 
daunt, who conquer d. It was the Church, that fell. 

This happens ſometimes, when there are none of theſe 


Conſiderations ; as, ſaid J, ſaid be, then foll. wd Belvi- - 
L3. To, 


7d. 
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To, and an Affirmation oft we know 
Will for the Name to tb Affirmation go; 


And to a Sentence we the [ame allow. 74 5 | 


Inſtead of the Name that goes before the Añir mation, and 
cf which the latter affirms ſomething, ſometimes another 
Affir mation, with to before it, ſupplies its Place, as having 
ſomething aſhrm'd of it; as, to Dance is wholjcrme ; to Play 
is delightful z to conſider is * 

A whole Sentence is the ſame; as, That the Day is brele, 
75 evident, ſince the Sun ſbines. In ſhort, whatever will an- 
ſwer to the Queſtion who ? or what? will ſupply the Ot- 
kce of the Name to the Affirmation. | 


The Pers nal Names, or follows, or precedes, 
Ev'n as the Name itſelf purſues er leads. 


The leading State of the Perſonal Name is ſet before, or 
after the Affirmation, according to the foregoing Rules of 
Names; as, I re ad, heareſt thou ? &c. 

Tbat Affirmation, which its AT extends 
To ſometbing elſe, ſtill aſter it commands 
A Name, to which that Action dies relate; 
As, Roger ſpurns me with his uſual Hate. 


As the Name, when it ſignifies the Subject of which ſome- 
thing is afkrm'd by the Afirmation, goes before the Affirma- 
tion, (except before excepted) ſu a Name is always plac'd 
aiter the Affirmation, which ſignifies the Thing to which 
the Action of the Affirmation immediately relates; as, 1 read 
4 Bak; the Fire burns Robert. 

Thus the following State of the Perſonal Names generally 
are ſet after the Affirmation, and the Particles to, for, of, &c: 
tho* whom generally goes before the Affirmation; as Martin 
is the Man whom I ſaw laſt, 


Theſe Names diſtinguiſh'd are by what and who? 
And whom and what? as the Example ſhe ws. 

Theſe two Names are eaſily known, or diſtinguiſh'd by 
isking the Queſtion who? or what? and whim ? and what! 
the firſt Name anſwers to the Queſtion who ? or what ? as 
who reads? anſw. I; what burns? the Fire; on the contra- 
ry, what 4» I read? anſw. the Book ? whom does the Fire 
zurn ? anſw. Robert. 

But when the Action dox't at all relate 
T'anotber, but in the Subject terminate a 


the Sit 
e firſt, 
hether 
ermina 
e Heac 
diſt w 


do writ 


Ny Name the Air mation then requires 

Io follow it, but in it ſelf expires. 

n the Buſtle ome GRAM MARIA NS have made 
ut Verbs Neuter, is diſpatch'd in theſe four Lines, that is 
this one Rule; that v the Action of the Affirmation 
not extend ur relate to any other Perfon or Thing, but 
.minates in the Subject, there is no Name requir'd after 
255 Igrieve, I rejoyce, 1 fit, I run, I ſtand, &cc. 


the Conſtruction of AFFIRMATIONS. 
This very nearly relating to the former, ſeems to demand 
next Conſideration, both indeed being inter woven with 
ch other. | 
The Air mation always muſt agree 
In —.— and Perſon with the? Name you'll ſee. 
The Affirmation muſt agree with the Name of which it af* 
ms ſomething in Number and Perſon ; That is, if that be 
the Singular, or Plural, this muſt be ſo too; if that be of 
e firſt, ſeeond, or third Perſon, this muſt be of the ſame, 
hether the Number or Perſon be expreſs'd by the Ending or 
ermination, or by the nine Affirmations diſcour'd of under 
e Head of Affirmations; as, I write or do write, thou writeſt 
diſt write, be mrites or does write; we, ye, and they write 
d write: Not I writeſt, he write, &c. 
When of two Names, (tho each be Singular) 
He cught affirm, the Afhrmations are 
Meſt juſtly in the Plural ſeen appear. 
But when the Affirmation relates to, or affirms of two fore. 
ing Names, tho' they are both of the Singular Number, 
be of the Plural; as, the King and Queen are happy, not 
appy. 
| * lame Allowance of a late Author of Grammar, that 
may be alſo of the Singular in Engliſh, ſince he is forc'd to 
lye the Soleciſm, by underſtanding other Words to make 
p the Dete& ; as in this, His Juſtice and Goodneſs was great; 
lat is, ſays he, Mis Juſtice was great, end bis Goodne)s war 
eat, 
An Affirmation may be (at our Eaſe) 
Or Singular, or Plural, as you pleaſe, 
When to a NAM E of Number it is join'd, 
Ihy ſtill the Name you Singular do finds 
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A Name of Number, or whoſe Meaning implies more tha bun mu 
one, or many, tho? it be ĩt ſelf of the Singular. Number, the 
Affirmation may yet be in the Plural; as, the HOB is ui 


or, the MOB are unruly; the Convocation are de bat lug, ori Poe. 
debating. | The Affirmation agreeing ſometimes with the All 
Number of the Name, and ſometimes with. the Significatiy The 
_  Whe-ntwo Affirmations are together ſeen,. erſe i 
Then. maſt the Particle (to) be ſet between, Bu 
Except let, bid, dare, help, and all the Nine. Th, 
"'Whenztwo! Afhtrmations follow one another, the Partich Or 
to ought to be ſet between 'em, except do, will, tall, may, ca The 
with their paſſing or paſt Limes, did, ſhow"d, we d or gut: 
might and mull. Add to thele, let, bid, dare, and help, ad... th 
perhaps ſome few others. ling W 


Have, am, or be, with paſſive Qual'iy join d, beth wi 
Or with a Quality that Being does intend, | 
All Suffering and Being does expreſs 

That the Britannick Language will cenfeſs. 


Have, am, or he, join'd to a Quality, expreſs all mane A 
of Being, or Suffering, in our Tongue, which has no oth: A 
way of doing it. They are ſet before Qualities of all forty B. 


and even Names. | Tl 

There is no Change of the Perſonal, or Numeral Term AN 
nations, when the Affirmation ſignifies Command, or is pres Att 
ceeded by if, that, tho, altbo, whether, and ſometimes b vin d! 


other Particles. A _ 0 
ward) 
Of the Conftruftion of QuAL TT 1E ſiiMe 
The Qualities in Engliſh moſtly claim _ 
: The Place immediately befire their Name. — = 
Tho' in Nature we think of the Name before the Quality lity a, 
yet in Engliſb, Qualities are generally plac'd before the Nan: 7 
to which they belong, or of which they expreſs the Mann g 
Except an Affirmation comes between; Th 
As in the following Examples ſeen. * iy 
Unleſs when an Affirmation comes between the Quai ,. 4 " 
and the Name; as, Juſt art Thou, O God ! and righteous N moſt': 
thy Jud ments; or, GOD is juſt, and bis Fudg ments are "i, paſeſſ 
teous, Otherwiſe when it comes alone, without its Atten 1, 


dants, which it governs, it always goes - immediately betor 
izs Name ; as, A good Man 45 rarely to be found, a good "i 
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hin ban mob more rarely. Good Men are valuable Jewels ins 
mmomnwealth, good Women make good Wives. Good 
Things are only ſo in Opinicn. | | 
Poetic Diction with peculiar Grace BY 
Allows the Name, (not Proſe) the fore moſt. Place. 
The Quality rarely in Proſe is ſet after the Name, but in 
erſe tis beautiful and harmonious ; as Hail, Bard divine l. 
But when there are more Qualities than one 
That come together, or t:gether join; 
Or elſe one Quality with its govern d Train; 
Then ds they follow the preceeding Name. 
But when there are more Qualities than one come toge- 
ther, tho* collaterally join'd, or one Quality with its depen- 
ding Words, it generally comes after the Name; as 4 Man 
laß wiſe and valiant, a Man exceeding wiſe and valiant; a 
Man _ in many Things. But then we likewile ſay, 4 
wiſe and valiant Man, an exceeding wiſe Man, a skilfel Man 
in many Things. 
ne A Name and all its Qualities unite, 
he And form one Word, as ali the Learned write; 
ty But when tbeſe ſeveral Words in one conſſire, 
| They then ſome other Quality require. 
ll A Name, with its Qualities, (or any governing Word, with 
ts Attendants) is as one compounded Word; on which theſe 
join d Names and lities aſſume another Quality, as if they 
mere one Word, (and theſe being join'd, another; and ſo on- 
ward) as, @ Man, an old Man; a wiſe old Man, à very wiſe 
ad Man, three wiſe old Men. Here to the NAME Man is 
prefix'd a, which is of the Quality-kind 4 and then to the 
Quality old is added; and to that an; then wiſe, very wiſe 3 
ind to all theſe aggregated or incorporated Words the Qua- 
lity a, or three, is prefixed. 


Tuo Sorts of Qualities from Names do flow, 
And both before their Names directly go. 


There are two ſorts of Qualities (as we have obſery'd un- 
eer that Head) which are deriv'd immediately from Names, 
ad go immediately before em, ſupplying the Place ot al- 
molt all the Manners of Words or Particles; the firſt we call 
Poſeſſroes : And this is form'd from almoſt all Names, Singu- 
hr or Plural. By adding (s) or (if the Pronunciation re- 
quires it) ('r) it implies the ſame as the Particle 9 3 as, 

an 
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Man's Nature, the Name of Man; Mens Nature, or th: Natys 3 

Men; Virgil'r Poems, &. N _ 015 
The fame is done when an aggregated Name occurs, (thun. 
is, a primary Name with its Attendants ) for a formative 
(s) of the P:ſeſſtve is put after the whole aggregate; ax, the 
King's Caurt, or the Curt of the King; the King of Spain' 


requent 
elf, as we 
e will r. 


— 


| rial of 
Court, or the Court of the King of Spain: For the (s) is put 1 
after the whole aggregate (he Kiny of Spain) as alter une ts of 
tingle Name. | | ew the 
onnectio 


A, er an, immediately we place 


Befire the NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face. B. 

But if anatber QUALITY come in, | Th 

Is meſtiy plac'd the a and Nnine between. Th R 
The Quality a, or an, is generally plac'd immediately be- in yk 
fore the Name; as, a Man, an Arm, « Mountain: But itany wh 


other Quality comes with it, it muſt be plac'd generally 
between the a and the Name; as, a god Man, @ black Hei 
But a is ſometimes ſet between the other Quality and the 


Name, as many a Man, never «a Man. (A) is always before ly da 


the Singular Number, but. (the) before both Singular and Nd in 
Plural. ; | 13 ermina' ie 
ame, hy 
ere call'c 


The Conſtruction of PART CLES; or, the ut there 


| wg ndings ir 
Manners of Wok bs. : Numb 


: theſe 
We have ſhewn under the Head of Particles, or Manners if ' 0 _ 
IPerds, that beſides Names, Qualities, and Air mations, there WW Things 
is another Part of Speech, which denotes the Reference and Nye! 
Relation uf Names to Names, Names to Afirmaticus, and = ar 
the Connections of Sentence to Sentence: For this Reaſon WE T Nw 
have divided them into three forts; the Firſt ſkew the Cir- Wy. ge 
cumſtances or Manners of Words, which are join'd to ever} Wii Reg 
Part of Speech. 5 9 
ers Te 
Theſe after Affirmations we admir; ap 
But before Qualities we moſtly ſet. preſs t. 
| | t mu 


This firſt fort are generally put after the Affirmation Wed an 
whoſe Manner it does expteſs; as, Cynthia danc'd admira- Wot u 
bly.; Peter ſpołe learnedly.; Dorothy a&ed finely ; Harry 185 
fought lately. But it is ſet before Qualities; as, R beft Nuten 
was very lucky; John is extreamly rich, very rich. 


s. 
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[#] Secondly, All Names, Qualities, and Afirmations have 
arions States, Relations, and References to each other, 
hich are moſtly expreſs'd by theſe Particles, of; to, for, 
m, 0 | by, witb, through, &c. Theſe are at leaſt of the moſt 
quent Uſe, the reſt we ſhall treat of in a Dilcourſe by it 
af, as we have before obſerv'd under Particles: An Exam- 
le will render the Uſe more plain; as O! God! the Me. 
rial of thy Love to Sons of Mien, from the Beginning of 
» World to this Day, is recerded with Thankfulneſs in the 
arts of the Religious. All "theſe Particles in this Sentence 
w the Relation or Reference of Name to Name, and their 
onnection, in that Manner with each other. : 


Between the Words whoſe Ref rence they expreſs, 
Theſe Particles demand the certain Place. 


Theſe Particles, which denote the Dependance of ons 
Wing on another, or the Reference or Relation of one Word 
other, muſt naturally be plac'd betwixt them whoſe 


Relation 


[*] Thee ſeyeral States or Re- ferent E \dings of the ſame Words; 
non of Name to Name, are ex- but as there are ſome ſort of Virtual 
od m Lain by varying ihe Cafes, or State in all Language“, 
ermina ians or Ending of the (eipecially in the Pronouns or Per— 
ame, hve ſeveral Ways, which fora' Names, as we have obſerv'd) 
ere call'd Caſes, @ cadenio, So and becauſe without that the Con- 
ut there were threeſcore var ous nection of Diſcourſe, which is call'd 
ndings in the I @tzn, and double Conſtruction, would not be well 
e Number in Greek, all expre(s?d- underſtood ; is in a great meaſure 
theſe tew ' Engizſh Parti les; neceſſary for the iH underſtand- 
e liſt Sate of, or the Name it, ing of any Language whatſoever to 
is cal the Nominetive Caſe.) know what is meant by the Caſes, 


SS TS T#- #©4 


— 


16 Things were always conſider? J| or S:ates of the Names; which we 
nd Nate from one another, Names} {ball here endeavor to e plain 
nd Med have only che two Change with a 1 the Perſpicuity we are a- 


Number and Gender to the ble, keeping to the od Names of 


'ALITIES. them, and applying them to the new. 
But huce they are oſten conſider” | 

n Regard to the Relation the) Of the firſt State, or Nomi na- 

de to ore another, the giving o tive Caſe, 

ers Terminations or Endings tc ; ES 

mes, which are call'd Caſes, are} The fimple poſition of the Neme, 
de uſe of in ſome Languages, te is cali'd the Nomi native, which 
preſs theſe Relations. indeed is not properly a Caſe, (the? 
It muſt be conſeſly'd, that thef it be a Stare) but che Matter from © 

LON eck and the Latin are (we think) which the Caſes are form'd, by the vv 
nolt the only Languages in which | various Changes of the firſt Termi- 
Names have what are properly] nation, or Ending of the Name. Its 
ICaſes, that is, in which theief chief Uſe is to ſer before the 
iong are expreſs'd by the dif-| Verb or Afirmation, to be the Sub- 


je ⁊ 


ra 


| 
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ject of the Propoficion in Diſcourſe 5] 
Domunus regit me, the Lord governs 
me; Deus exandit me, G 
me, or my Prayer. 


- 


Of the Pocative: 


When we name the Perſon to 
whom we ſpeuk, or any other 
Thing to which we apply ow 
ſelves, as if ic were 2 Perion, the 
Name does by that acquire a new 
Relation, which is fometimes 
maki by a Termination, different | 
from that of the Nomnrarzve, and 
which is called Vceatzve, from vo- 
care, to call; and thus from Domi 
#65 in the Nor i native, they make 
Domine in the Vocatzve; of Anto- 
nius, Antoni. But as that was not 
very neceffary, ſince the Nomina- 
tive might be us'd in the place of 
the Vocative, it has happend, Iſt, 
That this different Termination of 
the N Mi ntive, is not us'd in the 
Plural Number. 241y, That even 
in the ſingular Number, it is only 
us'd in the ſecond Declenſion of the 
T a#in Tongue. 3dly, That in the 
Greek (where it is more common) 
the Nom-n:t:zve is ofren us'd tor 
the Vocative, as may be ſeen in the 
Greek Ver ſion of the Pſalms : From 
whence St. Paul in hr Epiſtle to 
the Hel:rews, cites theſe Words to 
prove the Divinity of EHRIST, 
des re on, o Veer; where tis 
plain, that “ Sec is a Nomina. 
tive for a Vocative, ſince the S:nſe 
is not, God is thy Throne, bu th 
Throne, O God, &c. 


4tnly, In 
fine, Nominatives are 


ſometimes 


join'd to Vocatives, as Demine, 
Deus mens! Nate mee vires, mea 


ne Porentza folns | 
!1 theſe Difficulties in this and 


other Caſes, in the Latin and Greek 


are avoided by the Signs expreſs'd 


wich Eaſe, without ſtudying the! chilles has receiv? ; or the Kt 


various Termmartions of ſo many 
Thouſands of Names; Which are 
inſiſted upon, only for the Intorma- 
tion of the Student in the general 


hears 


y | Opp 


cient Tongues, and che Analogy 
Ours to them, 


Of the Genitive Caſe, 


This Caſe is ſo call'd from Gem 
Kindred or Family, becauſe I 
sd to exprets Alliances of Blog 
between Perſons ; beſides, it in 


tions between Things, as well 
Perſons. For the Relation of 9 
Thing to another, in any manig 
whatever has occafioi.2d in the Lu 
guages that have Caſs, 2 0 
TErmimation in the Names 9 
Nou, which 1s cal!*d the Ge 
tive (as we have ſaid) to expte 
that genera! Relation which is ut 
diver ſify'd into ſeveral Specter, fir 
is the Relations are of the whel; 
its Parts, as Caput Homints ; 
Parts to the whole, as Hi m3 :14 
capitis; of the Sw'j:& to the 
ci ent or Attribute, as Color Roj 
R'i ſericer tie Dei; of the Aid 
torne Subjef, as Puer optime | 
dolts; of the Fffcient Cauſe to i| 
Effect, as Opus Dez, Orano (ict 
nig; of the Effect to the Caule, 
Creator Mandi; of the finil Cai 
to the Ffed, as Petio S. pe is, 
the Marter to the. Compound, 
Vas auri; of the Object to the A 
of the Soul, as Cog ita i0 Belli, Co 
temprus mor ti,; of the Poſleſſ 
to the Things poſteſſed, as Pet 
Meljbai#, Divitia Craſſi, of 
Proper Name to the Common, 
the Individual to the Species, 
idum Londini. 

And as ame ngſt all theſe N 
tions there is ſome O »poire, vi! 
ſometimes occaſions Equi 
Terms, {for in theſe Words, . 
Achilles, the Gemtive JA 
may (ignsfy eicher the Relatio 
the Subject, and then 'ris d 
paſſively for the Wound that 


2 


1 


tion of the Cauſe, and then tis 
actively for the Wound whic! 
' chilles gave ;) fo in that Paſſage 
St. Paul, ceriur ſum qui 4" 


Nation of the Grammar of the ner Mors, neque Vita, Cc. poteri 


ports great Varie:y of other Rah 


fer 
Jeſu, | 
Genicn 
two d 
ters, 
the Rc 
ving, · 
the L 
God, 
thers | 
Rel iti. 
ſtaad 
Love 
Chriſt 
The 
declin 
preſs' 
withſt 
Nam: 
that 0 
theſe ] 
Word 
in the 


* 
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ee 4 Charitate Dei in Chriſto Particulars: Commodare Socrati, ts 
few, Domino Noſtro, Ke. The | lend #0 Socrates 5 Vtilis Reipubli- 
Genitive Dei, has been underſtood c, wſeful to the Commonwealth 5 
two different Ways by Interpre- | Per niczoſus Eccleſie, pernicious to 
ters, thoſe who have aſcrib?d to it| the church; Promitiere Amice, te 
ll the Relation of the Object, belie- promiſe 4 Friend, or to 4 Friend, 
ung. chat in this Paſſage was meant | Vſum eſt Platoni, it ſeemed got 
00 the Love which the Elect bear to to Plato; Anis Regi, related te 
cod, in Feſus Chriſt , whilſt O- | the King, &c. 
ders (who have aſcrib'd ro it the] In Engliſh we expreſs this Caſe, 
1 Relation of the Subject) do under- or that which is equivalent to it, 
JA ſtand by the Paſſage atorefaid, the | by the Sign ta, or for, which uſual» 
love of God to the Elef in Feſus|ly do or may come before it, tho” 
iu rift. | the ſame Signs are hkewiſe us'd to 
Tho' the Helm Names are not what is the Accuſative and the 
declin'd by Caſes, the R-lation ex- Ablative in the Latin. 
preſy'd by the Genuave, does not 
withſtanding ceuſe 2 change in the Of the Accuſative. 
Nam:s, though quite different from 
that of the Greek and Latin, for in| The Verbs or Afirmations that 
theſe Languages the change is in the | expreſs Action, which paſs from 
, Word governed, but in the Hebrew, | the Agent, as to beat, to break, to 
„ia the Word governing. beat, to Love, to hate, have Subſe ds 
A In the Vulgar Tongues they make | that receive theſe Things or Object 
50 uſe of a Sigu to expreſs the Rela- | whick they regard: For if I beat, 
tons of this Caſe, as of in Fngl:ſh,| I muſt beat ſomething 3 and ſo of 
(e in French, &c. as Deus, Gad, of the reſt. So that it is plain, that 
bod; Dien, de Dieu. theſe Verbs or Affirmations require 
th What we have ſaid (that the|after 'em a Name, to be the Subject 
e Genztive made uſe of) to de- or Odject of the Action they expreſs, 
Call note the Relation between the Pro-] And hence it is, that in the Langua- 
5; fer Name and the Common, or ges Which have the Caſes, the Names 
d, which is the ſame Thing, between] have a Termination they call Ac- 
A the Individual and the Species, is | cuſative, a3 amo Deum, I love 
much more common in the Vulgar | God; Cæſar viczt Pompeium, Cæ- 
ea Tongues. For in Latin, the com- far vanguiſi%4 Pompey. 
pee mon and the Proper Name, are fre-“ Theie is nothing in Eugliſh to 
{WF quently put in the ſame Caſe, by | diſtinguiſh this Caſe from the No- 
n, Appoſition, as *tis call'd, as Urbs | minative, or rather to diſtinguiſh 
1 Roma, Flavius Toamefis, Mons | this State of the Name from the 
Parnaſſus, but we ordinarily fay, | firſt, but as we almoſt ever plac'd 
dhe City of Rome, the Hill of Par- |the Words in their natural order, 


wil aas; but we ſay the River they are eaſily diſcoyer'd, becauſe 
in Thames, as well as of Thames. the Nominacive (or firſt ſtate) is 


2 FEES, generally before, and the Accuſa- q 
ch Of the Dat ive Caſe. tive after the Verb or Affirmation , "i 
101 as The Kang loves the Qucen, and i, 
t2 There is yet another Relation, | The Queen loves the King. The f | 


at which is that of the Thing to the | King is the Nominative in the firtt, 
Re Benefit or Damage of which other | place, and the Accuſative in the ſe- 
51008 Things have a Relation. This in| cond ; and the Queen the Accuſa- 
ich the Languages which have Caſes| tive in the firſt, and the Noming- 
2% is calPd the Datzve Caſe, which is | tive in the ſecond, 

i alſo us'd ſo many other Ways, that 


„e hardly poſſible ro mention the] | * of 
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Relation and Dependance it is to expreſs; as we may ob- 
ſerve in the following Liſt. | 


OF has thy peculiar Eminence, 
Always to bound of Werds the general Senſe, 


As of ſignifies the Relation between the Name that follows 
it, and that which goes before it, and joins the followir 
Name to the foregoing ;. as the Sens of Adam, fo in all the 
following Inſtances, and all others that may be thought of, 
it is obſervable, that of has the Property of limiting and de- 
termining the general Signification of the Word on which 
it depends. ; 


1. Of The Part tothe whole. 


The Tail of the Lion. "A 


2. Of the Subject to the Ac- 
c.iadent. 
The Splendor of the Sun. 


Of the Ablative Caſe, 


Beſides the ß, ve Caſes already 
mei tion'd, the Latins have a ſixch, 
which was not invented to expreis 
alone any particular Relation, but 
to be joyned with ſom? of the Par- 
ticles, called Prepeſitiens: For 
the fürſt five Caſes, not being ſuf- 
gcient to expreſs ali the Relations 
that Things have to one another, 
they have in ail Languages had 
Recourſe ro another Invention, 
which is that of contriving little 
Words to be put before Names, 
which for that Reaſon are call'd 
Prepofitions. And ſo as the Rela- 
tion of a Thing, in which another 
is contained, is expreſs'd in Latin 
and Exgliſb by (in), it is in French 
by (dans), as Vinum in Dolio, le 
Vin dans le Maid, the Wine in the 
Veſſel. But in the Languages 
which have Caſes, theſe Prepoſi- 
tion» are not join'd with the firſt 
Form of the Name, which is the 
N:minative, but with ſome of the 
other Caſes: Aud tho? in Latin, 


* 


O 
— 
= 


A Man of a thick Skull, 
The Accident to the Subjed, 
A Boy of a good Under. 
ſtanding, 


; The Whale to the Part. 


3. Ot 


there are ſome j in'd with the A. 
ca ſative, as Amor erya Deum Love 


vented another Caſe, called the Ab 
lative, to be joined with fevers] 
other Prepefitzons, from which it 
is inſeparable in Senſe z whereas an 
Accuſative is often ſeparated from 
its Preprſirzens, as When it is after 
a Verb Alte or an Infinitive- 

That Caſe in Propriety of Speech 
is wanting in the Pal Number, 
ſince it never has there a different 
Termination trom that of the Da- 
tive: But becauſe it would too 
much confound the Avalcgy, to ſay 
that the Prepoſici' n governed an 
A lative in the Singular, and a 
Dative in the Plural, it has been 
judg'd fitter o ſuppoſe an Ablanve 
in the Piural Number, tho? always 
the ſame with the Darzve, 

And for the ſame Rea'on it is, 
that they have given an Ablative 
to the Greek Names, which are al- 
ways like the Dative, for preſer- 
ving the greater Analogy berween 
. heſe two Languages, which are 
PARTY learned by one another. 


towærds God, They yet have in- 
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j. Oltbe E ficient to the Effect. © The Effect to the Efficiende 
The Temple of S lomon. The Creator of the 
4. Of the End to the Means, World. 
The Preparations of the The Means to the End. 
Feaſt. The Death ofthe Croſs. 
5. Of Materials to Materiate. | Materiate to Material. 
A Cup of Silver. The Stones of the Temple. 
6. Of the Object to the AF. | The Act to the Object. 
The Love of God. . The Delight of the Eye. 
7. Ofices Political. \ Relations Oectmical. 
The King of England. J The Maſter of the Houſe. 


8. Of the Poſſeſſer to Pi ſſeſſion. 
The Flock of Mzlibeus. | 
9. Of Time to the Event. Flock. 
The Time of War, the Event to Time. | 
Hour of Supper. The Luxury of the Age. 
10. Of the Contents to the The Silence of the Night. 
Continent. | i Continent to the Contents. 
The Fiſh of the Sea. (A handful of Flowers. 


I 
| Poſſeſſicn to the Poſſeſſor. 
| The Shepherd of the 


Two Names without a Word between, 
Of betwixt both moſt frequently is ſeen. 


When two Names come together, of generally goes be- 
fore the latter; as may be ſeen in all the foregoing Examples, 
But when this of ſignifies Poſſeſſion, then it may be left out, 
and , or es put at the End of the firſt Name, by which it 
becomes a Quality ; as we have ſufficiently proy'd already. 
Th: Houſe cf Roger, or Roger's Houſe. 

Except they to the ſame Thing do relate, 
For then the middle of is out of Date. 


For Names that relate to the ſame Things have no Par- 
ticle bet ween them; as, the River Thames, Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus, London City; tho? we likewiſe ſay, the River of Thames, 
the City of London, &c. 


Between Superlatives and foli:wing Names 
OF (by Grammatick Right) à Staticn claims. 


All Superlatives may have the Particle of before the fol- 
lowing Name; as the greateſt of Villains, the meſt wiſe of Phi” 
toſophers, the Beſt of Prince 

Qualities that do Partition ſignify, 
Affection, Vice, cr Virtue do funply 
Any Defire or Paſſicn of the Mind, 
Follow'd by of we generally find. 

M 2 Such 


\ 
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Such as want Knowledge, Ignorance declare, 
Forgetfulneſs, or Mem'ry in this Rule are. 
Qualities that ſignify Partition, generally have of after 
em; as, One of the French Priſoners, none of theſe, the third 
of Family, Se. and thoſe which fignify Affection, Paſſion, 
or Deſire of the Mind; any Knowledge, Ignorance, Me. 
mory, Forgetfulneſs, Vice, Virtue, or any ſuch Diſpoſition 
of the Soul, have of between them and the Word to which 
they relate, Coverous of Geld, fearful of Thunder, anxious of 
Glery, void of Grace, empty of Senſe, c-nſcicas of Guilt, g. 
norant of all Things, forgetful of his Friends, mindful of his 
Children, guilty of Bribes, weary of his Journey, free of the 
Corperaticn, needy of Money, &c. We ſay alſo, forſaken of al 
Men, worthy of Happineſs, bern of Royal Race, naked of Friends, 
depriv'd of Eſtate, robbd of Money. Thus after ſome AF- 
FIRMATIONS, as, to repent of Sin, ta treat, talk, write 
of Happineſs, &c. OY 
Where Benefit or Hurt comes from the Name, 
TO, to dire you whither tis aim'd, dis claim. 


TO or FOR import the Thing or Perſon to or for whom 
any Convenience or Inconvenience is moant by the NAME, 
QUALITY, or AFFIRMATION ; as, @ Frzend ta the 
Muſes, gocd for his Stcmach, yielding to his Betters. Hence 
all Words that ſignify the Je, Relation, Likeneſs, doing, or 

iving of one Thing to another, muſt have to or for after it. 
Tho! to is ſometimes left out, as give me, like me, tell me, 
near me; where to is underſtood much better than exprels'd. 


In Ino:caticn we prefix an O! 
O! God, our Frailty thou dcoſt ſurely know. 
When we call on God, the King, or any one elle, ina ſo. 
lemn Manner, we put O! before the Name of him we ad. 
dreſs to; as O! King, remember that thu art a Man 


When you the Inſtrument or Manner how, 

By which, wherewith expreſs, allow 

Theſe Particles to be always ſeen 

By, with, and through, and from, and alſo in. 


When we expreſs the Inſtrument, the Medium by whict 
wherewith, or the Manner how a Thing is done, you make 
uſe of by, with, from, thrcugb, in, and the like; as the Brand 
ef the Sun with incredible Speed, paſs from Heaven, through 
ihe Air, to the Earth, endu d with Light and Heat 4 (oy 
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through) which it comforts us, and quicken the Plants which 
Gd has preyided for us, and given to us for our uſe, and his 
Glory, He was (lain with his Sword. He abides with me. 
| By is us'd for the efficient Cauſe, (as well Principal as In. 
MW frumental and Moral) and allo ſignifies near to, &c. as, he 
WH was ſlain by bis Enemy, by (beſide or near) a Spring of Water, 
| WH but wounded firſt by bis own Fear, then by his Enemies Sword. 
| In ſignifies, as it were, Preſence in a Place, and is usd 
' WH when we would either expreſs Reſt ; as, Mary lives in the 
cr, in the City, in the Winter, in a ſtrange Poſture, in anill 
"Wl {fate of Health, in Battle Array; in act to ſtrike, in bis Cloak, 
in Favour, in War, rich in Land or Money, in Fear, in Doubt, 
| WH in good Part; be is in Eſteem, be did it in Revenge, in Hope, 
in y Thought. 
Theſe are the ſeveral Senſes in which the Particle IN is 
us d. 
The third Sort of Particles which connect Sentence to 
Fentence, we have only this Remark : 


That they between thoſe Sentences take Site, 

| Which by tbeir j ining Vertue they unite. 
| They are plac'd between the two Propoſitions, or Sen- 
tences which they unite ; as for their Names, ſee Particles 
the third ſort. Tis true, we might here give, or might 
there have given you ſeveral Denominations of them, as 
culative, Disjunctive, Comparative, and the like, as ſome 
„others have done, and ſo given a ſeveral Head or Term to 
* WW every other Particle of this Kind, but we ſeeing no Ad- 

vantage accrue from ſuch a multiplying of Terms, but the 

Burthen very much increas'd to the Learner, have thought 
nt to leave out all that unneceſſary Jargon. | 
| What more may be ſaid of Particles, and their various 
Meanings and U ſe, ſnall be found in our forecited Treatiſe of 
Particles. 

We ſhall not conclude this ſhort Diſcourſe of Conſtruction, 
without adding a few Words of a Pericd, and of Figurative 
Conſtrution ;, tho? we are of Opinion, that. the firſt is more 
proper to fall under the Conſideration of Rheterick, and that 
the uſe of the latter is in Engliſh the Effect of Cuſtom, not 
Art: Yet ſince we find others have thought fit to deliver 
Rules relating to both, we ſball not omit them entirely. 

To compole therefore a Period, or to expreſs a Sen- 
tence, that is compos'd of two or more Sentences, with 
Art, we muſt firſt take care that the Expreſſions be not too 

M 3 long, 
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long, and that the whole Period be proportion'd to the 
Breath of the Speaker. The Expreſſions of particular Sen- 
tences, that are Members of the Body of a Sentence, ought 
to be equal, that the Voice may repoſe at the End of theſe 
Members by equal Intervals. The more exact this Equali- 
ty is, the more Pleaſure it will produce, and the more 
excellent the Period. 

A Period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of two Members, and at 
moſt but of four. A Period is at leaſt to have two Mem. 
bers, becauſe its Beauty proceeds from the Equality. of the 
Members, and Equality ſuppoſes at leaſt two Terms. To 
have a Period perfect, there ſhould not be four Members 
crouded into one Period, becauſe being too long, the Pro- 
nunciation muſt be forc'd, which muſt by Conſequence be 
diſpleaſing to the Ear, becauſe a Diſcourſe that is incom- 
e to the Speaker, can never be agreeable to the 

earer. | 

The Members of a Period ought to be join'd elſe, that 
the Ear may perceive the Equality of the Interyals of Re- 
{piration :. For this Cauſe the Members of a Period ought 
to be united by the Union of a ſingle Sentence, of that 
Body of which they are Members. This Union is very 
diſcernable, for the Voice repoſes at the End of every Mem. 
ber, only the better to continue its Courſe, it ſtops rot 
fully, but at the End of the whole Sentence. 

Variety may be two Ways ina Period, i. e. in the Senſe, 
and'in the Words. The Senſe of each Member. of the Pe- 
riod ought to differ with each other. We cannot expreſs 
the different Thoughts of our Minds, but by different Words 
of different Signification: Equal. Periods are not to fullow 
one another too near. : 


An Example of a Period of two Members : As; (1). Be. 


| fore I fhall ſay thoſe Things, (O Conſcript Fathers) about the Pub- 


lic Affairs, which are to he ſpoken at this Time; (2.) I ſhall lay 
before you, in few Werds, the Metives of the Journey, and th: 
Return. The next conſiſts of three Members; as, (I.) Since 
by reafon of my Age I durſt not pretend to aſume the Authority 
of this Peſt,. (2.) And bad fixt it as a Maxim, that notbing 
ought here to be produc'd but what was perfected by Induſtry and 
labour d by the Underſtanding ; (3.) I thought that my while 
Time and Pains ſhould be transfer*d to thoſe of my Friends. 
The laſt conſiſts of four Members, of which this is an Exam- 
ple. (1.) If Imiudence ſhould have as great Prevalence in the 


Gurt; (2+) as Inſolence bas found in the Country and Deſart 
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ies, (3-) Aulus Cæcinna wo d not leſs in this Tryal giue 
. to the /mpudence of Kbutius, (4.) than he has already in 
| Wyilence given Place to bis Inſolence. 

Wl This is ſufficient to give a full Idea of the Nature and 
Beauties of a Period, which we have inſerted meerly in 
compliance with Cuſtom, being ſenſible that the Learner 
will be ſo far from being able to make his Advantage from 
it, till he has arrived much beyond the Province of Gram. 
mar, that there will be few Maſters found, who have the 
Education of Children, that know any thing of this Mat- 
if | 

"Cuſtom, produc'd by the general Inclination of Men to. 
ſhort Speaking, has introduc'd ſeveral Figures or Forms of 
Conſtruction, by which Words are tran{pos'd, left out, one 
put for another, and the like. The Figures therefore of 
Conſtruction are thele : 

I. Tranſpaſition, which is the placing of Words in a Sen- 
tence out of their Natural Order of Conſtruction, to pleaſe 
the Ear in rendring, the Coutexture more agreeable, elegant, 
and harmonious : For when the concurrence of rough Con. 
ſonance, and gaping Vowels, renders the Sound and Pro- 
runciation inelegant, this Figure may be us'd, but never 
but upon ſuch an Occaſion, except in Verſe, where Tranſ- 
_ is generally more elegant and harmonious than in 
Proſe. 

II. Suppreſſicn, which is an Omiſſion of Words in a Sen- 
tence, which yet are neceſſary to a full ard perfect Con- 
ſtruction; as, I come from my Father's; that is, from my Fa- 
ther Houſe; but Hu e is omitted. Words are ſuppreſs d 
for Brevity or Elegance, but their number in Engliſb is too 
great to be enumerated 3 but for our Direction, we may 
mind theſe Rules: 1/t, That whatever Word comes to be 
repeated in a Sentence oftner than once, to avoid the in- 
elegant Repetition of the ſame Word, it muſt be left out; 
s, Ibis is my Maſter's H.rſe; or, This Horſe is my Maſter's ;; 
for This Horſe is wy Maſter's Horſe. 2dly, Words that are 
veceſſarily imply'd need not be expreſs'd; as, I live at 
Lork : Life is neceſſarily imply'd, and therefore need not 
be expreſs d. 34y, All Words that Uſe and Cuſtom ſup- 
x nam in any L guage, are not to be exprel9d, without 
FF [ine particular Reaſon; as, A good Man leads a good Lie; 
where the Duality Good is neceſſary to the Name Life, 
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III. Subſtitution, is the uſing, one Word for another, 9 
the Mode, State, Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word 
for another: And the Conſtruction indeed often lies in the 
Sence, and not in the Words; as, The whole Naticn were ;, 
an Qroar; where the whole Nation is put for all the People of 
the Nation. Part of the Men are kilfd; Part and Natin 
lagnifying Number, (tho the Name be of the Number ſigni. 
tying one) it puts the Affirmation in the Plural, or the Num. 
ber {ignifying many, but it may be in either. 


PIE 


— 


CEA 2. XI. 


Of Stops or Pauſes in Sentences; the Uſe of Marks 
in Writing, and Abbreviations of Words. 


F what has been ſaid of Sentences tis plain, that in 
a full Sentence there may be four Members, viz, Com- 
ma (,) Semicolon (;) Colon (:) and Period, or full-Stop(,) 
and theſe bear a kind of Mufical proportion of Time one to 
another: For a Comma ſtops the Reader's Voice, while he 
may privately tell one; the Semicolen, two; the Colon, three; 
and the Period four. | 

The Uſe of theſe Points, Pauſes or Stops, is not only to 
give a proper Time for Breathing, but to ayoid Obſeurity 
and Confufion of the Senſe in the joyning Words together 
in a Sentence. After a Comma always follows ſomething 
elſe which depends upon that which is ſeparated from it by 
a Comma; as, 


If Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's Temper ſhows, 
In keen lambics Engliſh Metre flows. 


Where the Senſe is not compleat in the firſt Verſe, and 
the ſecond has a plain Dependance on the firſt. A Sem, or 
half Colon, is made uſe of when half the Sentence remains 
Yet behind ; as, 


To God bids Peace with Promiſes of Liſe, 
Men only Reaſon arm for deadly Strife; 

By bloody Wars Earth making deſclate, 

Aud ſacrificing Thouſands to their Hate, &c. 
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A Crlon, or two Points, is made when the Senſe is perfect, 
ut the Sentence not ended; as, | | 
0 Lud! inthee do I put my Truſt : Save me from all 

thoſe that perſecute me, and deliver me: &c. 
The Ful-Point is when the Sentence is compleat and end- 
d; 25, { +] 
' 0 Shame !0 Curſe ? O more than helliſh Spight ? 
Damn'd Devils with each other never fight. 


Beſides theſe Points, there is a Mark that ſignifies a 
ueſtion is asked, and is put when the Senſe of that Queſti- 
n is compleat; this is the Figure of it (?) as, 

Why ſo frolick ? why ſo merry ? 

Is your Nodale full of Sherry ? 

When we expreſs our Wonder, or Admiration of any 
hing atter the Sentence, we put this Point (!), whichis cal- 
ed a Point of Admiration ; as, O Times ! O Manners » 

In Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to interpole ano- 
ther diſtin& Sentence, which being left out, the Senſe of the 
eutence is entire, and it is thus mar kd, ( ), and is call'd a 
3 as, For to their Power (I bear Record) they were 
willing. 
' When Words cannot be writ entirely in the Line, the 
J uladles are parted, one ending the Line, and another of the 
ſame Word beginning the next; and this is mark'd at the 
End of the firſt Line thus (-). 
| The (e) is often left out as well as other Vowels, for the 
lake of the Sound, and that is call'd an Apeſtropbe, and is. 
thus expreſs'd () as, I am amar'd, for amazed; Henry 
er d me, for Henry loved me, &c. 

Accent () being plac'd over any. Vowel in a Word, notes 
that the Tone, or. Streſs of the Vowel in pronouncing, is up- 
on that Syllable. 

Breve (®) is a Curve, or crooked Mark over a Vowel, and 
denotes that the Syllable is ſounded quick or ſhort. 

Dialyſis ( * * being two Points plac'd over two Vowels of 
a Word, that wou'd otherwiſe make a Dipthong, parts'em 
inte two ſeveral Syllables. 

index (15) the Fore - finger pointing, ſignifies that Paſſage 
to be very remarkable againſt which it is plac d. 

Aeriſm (*) guides to ſome Remark in the Margin, or 
« the Foot of the Page. Several of em ſet together _— 

that 


5 


\ 


ces, Bills, Notes, Days, Months, Winds, Rivers, Cc. In 
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that there is ſomething wanting, defe&ive, or immodeſ Period, 


that Paſſage of the Author, thus, ** * jetr'y' it 
Obelisk (F) a Dagger is usd as well as the Aſteriſ m. oted in 
refer the Reader to the Margin. _ imn 
Section (& or Diviſion is us d in ſub-dividing of a Chu in wh: 
ter into leſſer Parts. traord1n: 
Caret,(*) when any Letter, Syllable, or Word happen Let not 
by Inadvertence, to be left out in Writing or PrintingMungt in 
this Mark (“) is put under the Interlineation in the exz 
Alice 
Place where it is to come; as when was gone, &c. 


d. Jeſus 
ters of bi 
D. M. V 
Miniſter 
hilom, P 
of Lear! 
S. Poſt! 


Crrcumflex () is the ſame in Shape as the Caret, but 
always plac'd over ſome Vowel of a Word, to denote a loy 
Syllable ; as, Eu-phra-tes. | 

Hyphen, (-) Connexion, is us'd to join or compound ty 


ords into one, as Male-contents, Male-adminiſtration; ¶ . B. No 
when Names or Words are purpoſely left out, a Stroke . et, ana 
ſmall Line is thus put—to fignity the Name or Word uid. Vid 
derſtood, with the initial and final Letters at the beginninWiz. Vid 
or end, or both. Being plac'd over a Vowel, it is not thenliff cet, yo: 
call'd Hyphen, but a Daſh for M or N. | d. iden 
Parentheſis [] or Brackets, include Words or Sentencegſy e. id efl 
of the ſame Value and Signification with thoſe they a quaſi c 
Join'd to, and may be us'd in their ſtead. [ay. 
Quotation () or a double Comma turn'd, is put at tag. e. Sci 
beginning of ſuch Lines as are recited out of other Authors; jou 114 
as the Motto upon the Sun-Dial, LOOK UPON Mee. et ce 
THAT I MAY BE SEEN. Kc, et ce 
It is grown cuſtomary in Printing, to begin every Sub- ſoon. 
ſtantive with a Capital, but *tis unneceſſary, and hinder L. N 
that expreſſive Beauty and remarkable Diſtinction intended ut. 
by the Capitals, Pit, Dit 


Let all proper Names of Men and Women, Chriſtian ofſþent. C. 


Sir-Name, begin with a Capital or Great Letter, (and in 
deed all Names) ought to be written with the initial Letter, 8. 
a Capital. The ſame muſt be done by any other Part df 
Speech, when there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it; other 
wiſe Qualities, Affirmations, Particles, are always written 
with ſmall Letters. The firſt Word of every Epiſtle, Book, i 
Chapter, Verſe, Cc. begins with a Capital; as allo, th: 
proper Names of Countries, Cities, Towns, and all manner 
of Places, Arts, Sciences, Dignities, Titles of Honour, Off 


Writing 


( 


traordinary Great. 


d. Jeſus, The three firſt Let- 
ters of bis Name in Greek. 
D.M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, 
Miniſter of the Word of God, 
hilom. Philomathes, a lover 
F Learning. 
. Poſtlcript, after written. 
. B. Nota Bene, mark well, 
et, and. 
id. Vide, ſee. 
iz. Videlicet, or Videre li- 
cet, You may ſee. 
d, idem, the ſame. 
e. id eſt, that ic. 
| qual dicat, as if he ſhould 
ay, 
e. Scilicet, or Scire licet, 
yu may know. 
tc, et cetera, the reſt. 
te. et cetera, and ſo fertb, or 
ſoon. : 
L. Non Liquet, it appears 
not, 
it. Ditto, the ſame. 
ent, Centum, an Hundred. 


er Cent. by the Hundred. 
„. Exempli Gratia, Exam* 
ode. 


Ws Verbi Gratia, «pon 
Word. * 


„. Pagina, Side or Page. 
e Linea, Line. 
er. Liber 7 Book. 
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ting you are to begin every Sentence after a full Stop, 
Period, with a Great Letter, and every Verſe or Line in 
xtry. If any notable Saying or Paſſage of an Author be 
oted in his own Words, it begins with a Capital, tho' it 
not immediately after a full Stop. Where Capitals are 
d in whole Words and Sentences, ſomething is exprels'd 
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Let not a Capital be written in the middle of a Word, 
worgſt mall Letters, except in Anagrams. 


Fol. Folio, @ Bcok of the lar* 
geſt Size, or a whole Sbeet. 
4to. Quarto, a Quarter of a 
Sheet. Y 
Syo. Octavo, baving eight 
Leaves to a SHeet. 

12mo. Duodecimo, Twelves, 
or a Sheet divided into 12 
Parts, as this Grammar. 

A Column is half a fide of a 
Leai, as in th: Notes of this 
Book. 

al. Aulus, Afternoon. 

M. Menſis, a Month. 

Dies Dominicus, vel Solis, 
vel Sabbati, Sunday. 

Dies Lunze, Monday. 

Dies Martis, Tueſday. 

Dies Mercurii, Wedneſday. 

Dies Jovis, Thurſday. 

Dies Veneris, Friday. 

Dies Saturni, Saturday, 

A. D. Annoq; Domini, in the 
Tear ef our Lord. 

Anna Regina, Queen 

Anne. 
Anno Regni, in the 
Tear of the Reign. 

N. S. New Stile. 

Fra. Francis, Frances. 

Cl. Clericus, a Gergy man, or 
Clerk. 

Pr. Prieſt. 

Deae. Deacon. 


A. R. 


Bp. 


r30 


y of Laws. 

M. D. Medicine Doctor, Do- 
Bor of Phyfick. | 

A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, 

Batchelor of Arts. | 

A. M. ArtiumMagiſter, Ma- 
fter of Arts. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

Aft. P. G. Aſtronomy Profeſſor 
at Greſham-College. 

P. M. G. Profeſſ:y of Muſick at 
Greſham-College. 

C.C.C. Corpus Chriſti Col- 
lege at Oxtord. 

C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, the Keeper 
of the Se al. 

C. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilli, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

R. Recipe, take thor. 

ana. of each alike. 


p · a Pugil, or half a Handful. 
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of q- L. quantum Libet, es mu 


M. Manipulus, 4 Handf., 
S. S. Semiſks, 4 a Pound, 


cit, a [if 
cient Quantity. 
as you pleaſe. 


Th. ſ. d. ob. q. libra, ſolidi, de 


narii, oboli, quadrante 


Peunde, Shillings, Pen 


_ Half-pence, and Fartbingi 
I. One Touſand. 


V. Five Thouſand. 

X. Ten Thouſand. 

L. Fifty Thouſand. 

C. One hundred Thouſand, 
D. Five hundred Thouſand, 
CC. Two Hundred. 

D. or 17. Five Hundred, 
DC. Six Hundred. 

M. or clo. A Thouſand. 
100. Five Thouland. 


CCly9- Ten Thouſand. 
1000. Fifty Thouſand, 


MDCCX XI. One Thoulan 
ſeven Hundred and Twer 


ty one. | 
S. V. Siſte Viator, Handl 


Traveller. 


The Roman Account. 
The firſt Day of the Month they Kalends call. 


May, March, October, July, fx Nones fal; 
In the otber eight Months, four; eight Ides in al. 


The End of the Grammar. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Accents and Quantities. 


HE Art of Pronunciation is reckon'd a part of Gram- 
mar, and is the true Utterance of Words, according 
to their 82 and Accent. Quantity, is the Length or 
Shortne(s of Syllables; and the Proportion, generally ſpeak- 
ing, betwixt a long and ſort Syllable is two to one; as in 

Ie two Quavers to one Crotehet. 
In Engliſh, as well as in Latin and Greek, there are not 
d only theſe long and ſhort Syllables, but thoſe which are 
either long or ſhort, as the Meaſure requires; as, Recyrds 

and Records. : 

[a] Accent is the riſing and falling of the Voice, above 
or under its uſual Tone, but an Art of which we have lit- 
tle Uſe, and know lels, in the Engliſh Tongue ; nor are we 

like to improve our Knowledge in this Particular, unleſs the 
Art of Delivzry, or Uttzrance, were a little more ſtudy'd. . 
N O: 


[4] There are three ſorts of could not be deliver'd in Wri- 
Accents, an Acute, a Grave, andſting. Some of our Moderns (e- 
an Inflex, which is alſo call'd aſſpecially Mr. B:ſhe,in his Art of 
Gicumflex, The Acute, or Shu, Poetry) and lately Mr. Mutaire, 
naturally raiſes the Voice; andjin what he calls The Engliſh 
the Grave, or Baſe, as naturally] Grammar, erroneouſly uſe Ac- 
falls it. The Circumfiex is a kind|cent fot Quantity, one lignifying 
of Undulation, or Waving ofthe Length or Shortneſs of a 
the Voice; as in pronouncing|Syllable, the other the raiſing 
„%% to love, you ſhould pro-ſor falling of the Voice in Di- 
nounce it as if ſpelt anne, ri-[con-ſe ; which indeed moſt Peo- 
ing ac the firſt a, and falling atſ ple have naturally, except ſuch 
the ſecond. But tho? the Litins| who have the Misfortune of a 
in imitat ion of the Gee ) have Monotony, or of Speaking al- 
lome Signs to expreſs theſe] ways in the ſame Tons of 
Marks, yet the Uſe of them is| Voice ; which is a great Vice 
not known, except in the di- in Utterance,and what few are 
Uinction of Adverbs: Nay,[guilty of, but ſuch as have a 
mould ſome old Roman arifc}imall and acute Voice; for 
trom the Dead, if we believeſthoſe of a groſſer Conſtitution 
Until, the Rules of them ſteldom are fixt to one Tone. 


„ 


\ 
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Of this long and ſhort Syllable are all Poetic Feet in Eg 
gliſh (as well as all other Languages) form'd ; and tho 
Horace himſelf makes uſe of no leſs than twenty-eight ſever; 
forts nh yet do they all, and many more, ariſe fg, 
the various Compoſitions of long and ſhort Syllables. 
Before we come to the different Feet that are in uſe in 
our Mother Tongue, it will be proper to lay down ſome 
Rules of Quantity, by which we may in ſome meaſure ar. 
Tive at ſome Certainty in this particular. 

In Words whoſe Letters ſtill appear the ſame, 

By diff ring Senſe yet gaining diff rent Name, 

The Senſe tic, ſtill diſtinguiſhes the Sound; 

In Names that's ſhort, in Words which long is found, 
In Words that differ in the Senſe, but not in the Spelling, 


the firſt Syllable of the Name is long, but the laſt Syllabſe 


of the Affirmation is ſhort z as the following Examples vil 
ſhew; for no Words of different ſenſe are exactly ſpelt 
alike, unleſs the Name, and the Affirmation. 


Names. Words of Affirmation, 
Abſent | Abſent 
Accent Accent 
The firſt | Cement The laſt Cement 
Syllable is Colle& Syllable is] Collect 
pronounC'd } Conduct pronounc'd ] Conduct 
long. Conſor f long. | Conſort 
Convert Convert 
Conteſt. | | Conteſt. o 
e 


A very Learned and 8 © be no place for Accents: This 
Author gives us this familiar}* plain Inſtrument does indeed 
and eaſiẽ Diſtinction berwixt|* in one fingle Tone ſhew what 
Quantity and Accent: It may beſ a Power there is in Muſical 
© obſery'd, that the Variations] Numbers, and of the various 
* of the Voice, by high and lom, ſc Movement of Poetic Fect, and 
c long and ſhort,loud or ſoft, (how-|* how the Ear is affected with 
c ever they happen to be con- the ſudden intermixture of 
founded by ſbme) are all of as“ loud and ſoſt Notes; but let 
« different Nature and Effects, E the Trumpet tell how far 
© as the Beats of a Drum are] ſhort all theſe are of well- 
from the Sounds of a Trum-|- turn'd and rightly - plac'd 
© pet,or the Reading in one un- Accents: In theſe conſiſt the 
varied Tone is from Singing. Life of Language, theſe being 
« All the poffible Diverhities ofj< the Enchantments, which be- 
« Poetic Feet, together with theſe ing juſtly apply'd to well. cho- 
Changes of bud and foft, the ſc ſen Words, lead all the Pall 
« Drum expreſſes to a Wonder: |. ons captive, and ſurprize 
« But while yet there is yoys- 


Topic in the Sound, there can 


the Soul itſelf in its in mol 
(b) Bus 


KReceſſes. 


The 
dyllable 
pronour 


long. 


and ſon 
de of fo 


(1.) 
the fir 


good-ne, 


(2.) 
rather 
Honour 
fer, wi 


As fi 


(3. 
Syllabl 
except 
Condui 
logue, 
Nice. 
Aﬀiri 
ceptio 


— 
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Names. Alffirmations. 
C Ferment i Ferment 
Frequent | Frequent 
Incenſe | Incenſe 
The firſt O0bjeft The laft | Object 
Fjllable is J Preſent Syllable is ; Preſent 
pronounc'd | Projet | Ppronounc'd | Proje® 
long, Record long. | Record 
Sub jelt Sub jelk 
Torment Torment 
_ Unite, | Unite. 


and ſome others. But the following Rules of Quantity wit 
de of ſome Uſe; as, 


When Endings to One- Syflab'- Words are joind, 
Long the firſt Syllable you always find. 


(1.) When an Ending is join'd to a Word of one Sylſables 
the firſt Syllable is long; as, Peace-able, ſin-ful, ſelf-iſt> 
gud-neſs, toil-ſome, faith-leſs, heart-y, god-ly, &c. 

hen (er), (or), (ure) two Syllab- Words do end, 
Of the firſt Syllab' they the Sound extend. 


(2.) In Words of two Syllables which end in er, or, of 
rather our and ure, the firſt is long, as enter, Honor, or 
Honour, venture, &c. but we muſt except defer, refer, pre- 
jer, which indeed belong to the Rule of Particles. 


When (le), or (en) obſcure do end a Word, 
To the firſt Syllable they Length afford. 


As for Example, Trouble, double, Fiddle, Garden, &c. 


hen Particles with other Words compound, 
The laſt ſtill lengthen their own proper Sound. 


(3.) When Particles are compounded with Words of one 
Syllable, the Word it ſelf is long; as, allure, collegue, pollute, 
except object, adjunt, Advent, Aſpect, Compaſs, Concourſe, 
Conduit, perfed, Perfume, Prelate, Profit, Progreſs, Pro- 
logue, Reliques, Reſpit, Succour, Sabſtance, Suburbs, Sure 
plice, Note, that perfe and Perfume, when they are 
Affirmations, relate to the *foregoing Rule, not the Ex» 
ception, 


If to two Syllab'-Words an Ending's bound, 


That which before was long maintains its Sound. 
N 2 
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If an Ending be added to a Word of two Syllables, that 
Syllable which was originally long continues ſo; as, Profit, 
profitable, except proteſt, Proteſtant. 


When many Syliables compoſe a Word, 

That Vowet's long, that from the laſt is third; 
Except Poſition gzve the laſt but one 

(By crouding Conſonants) a longer Tone. 


{4.) In Words of many Syllables (as we call all that con. 
iſt of more than two) the third Vowel from the laſt is long, 
as, Salvation, Damnation, &c. except when the laſt Syllable 
but one is long by Paſition, that is, by the coming together 
of many Conſonants, and bearing the Vowel hard upon em; 
as, abundance, acrompliſh, illuſtrate, to which we may add 
Hffiance, Affidavit, antecedent, Armado, Balconey, Brava,, 
Carbonado, Catbedral, Dandalion, Horiʒon, obdurate, Opponent, 
pellucid, Precedent, tho* erroneouſly too often ſpelt Preſident) 
Recuſant, Vagary, In theſe that follow the laſt Sy!lable is 
long; as, acquzeſie, comprebend, condeſcend. | 


Some Words of many Syllables are found 
Ern of two Vowels to extend the Sound; 
The fourtb, or fifth, and of the laſt but one; 
But ſtill the laſt is of a weaker Tone. 


(5) Some Words of many Syllables bave two long Sy lla 


bles, the fourth or fifth Vowel from the laſt, and the laſt but 


one; tho” the Quantity of the laſt be not ſo loudly ſounded 
in the Delivery; as, Acidemy, which yet is often pronounc'd 
Academy, arceſſary, Acrimony, admirable. Tho? it may be 
doubted whether admzrable, as uſually pronounc'd, be not 
more properly one long and three ſhort. Adverſary, Anti 
mmony, Alimony, ambulatory, amicable, anniverſary, anti- 
quated, Apoplexy, arbitrary, Auditory, habitable, Hierarchy, 
Jenominy, neceſſary, Necromancy, refrattory, ſed:ntary. 

Four or more Sylla'les, that end in nels, 

The firſt and laſt long Syliables confeſs. 

But Temperament, and all Words of four or more Sylla- 
bles ending in 2/5, have the firſt and laſt Syllables long; 
as, Righteouſneſs, Tediouſneſs, &c. except Forgetfuln:js, 
Deſpightfulneſs. 

Some are of doubtfu} Ouantity by Uſe, 
And fnorten now, and now the ſame produce. 
Some 


Some 


or Occ; 
bute, et 
of the 1 


The 
of the 
tions, 
they el 
'foregc 
phaſis, 
to, fro 
Letter 
as end 
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Some are of a doubtful Quantity, according to the Will 

or Occaſion of the Writer or Speaker: as, acceptable, contri- 
bute, corruptible, Confeſſor, Succeſſor, &c. and indeed ſome 
of the former. | 

Back to the Vowels now convey your Eye, 

And there the Rules of Quantity you'll , 

In Words that many Syllables deny. 

For Common moſt they ſhort, and long are found, 

But thoſe that to ſuch Conſonants are bound 

As cloſe the Lips, can ne er extend their Sound. 

E mphatic Words we juſtly ſtill produce; 

But every Sign is ſbort by ſacred Uſe. 

The Rules of the Vowels will be found at the beginning 
of the Grammar; and we here may add to theſe Obſerva- 
tions, that moſt Words of one Syllable are common, except 
they end with ſilent (e), whole nature it is to lengthen the 
foregoing Vowel. All the Signs are ſhort, without an Em- 
phahs, which they ſeldom have; as, a, the, an, for, by, with, 
to, from. &c. but whatever Word of one Sy llahle ends with a 
Letter that cloſes the Mouth, can never be long; as all ſuch 
as end in /n), or the ſound of (2), and in molt Mutes. 

Two S llables our Engliſh Feet compoſe, 

But Quantities Iſtinguiſb them from Proſe, 
By long and ſhort in various ſtations plac'd, 
Our Engliſh Verſe harmoniouſiy is grac'd. 
th ſhort and long Heroic Feet we raiſe, 
But theſe to vary is the Poet's Praiſe. 

For the ſame Sounds perpetually dijg aſt : 
DRY DEN to this Variety was juſt. 

Having giver theſe Rules for Quantities in the Engliſo 
Tongue, we muſt obſerve, that two Syllables make a Poetic 
Foot, which hirherto will not admit a greater number, tho 
in the Latin and Greek a Foot might contain fix, and thoſe 
might be re ſolv'd into the ſimple Feet of two or three Sylla- 
blew Heroic Verſes conſiſt of five ſhort, and five long Sylla- 
bles intermixt, but not ſo very ſtrictly, as never to alter that 
Order. Mr. Dryden has vary'd them with admirable Beau- 
ty, beginning his Heroic Verſe ſometimes with a long Sylla- 
dle, follew'd by two {horts, and other Changes, which a 
Maſter only muſt venture on. 

From hence "(is plain, that the Learner can never imagine 
frat any number of Syllables is ſufficient to make any kind 
of Verſe, for by that means there could be no Proſe ; fo 
tat. to conſtitute a Vetſe, Variety of Numbers is neceſlary. 

S N 3 In 
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In Engliſb, the Metre or ſorts of Verſe are extremely vari. 
ous and arbitrary, every Poet being at liberty to introduce any 
new Form he pleaſes. The moſt us'd are, firſt the Heroic, con. 
fiſting of five long and five ſhortSyllables generally ſpeaking; 
Verſes of four Feet, and of three Feet, and three Feet and 2 
Ceſure, or oneSyllable.Stan;a's ha ve beenendeavour'd to bein 
troduc'd, but never yet have been able to eſtabliſh theniſelves 

{5] To help the Learned to ſome Means or Examples of 


forming new Feet in the Eng 
down the Variations made by 
ſhort Syllable. | 


OETRY. 


liſh Tongue, we ſhall here ſet 
the Ancients, of a long and a 


A Sponde:, Two long Syllables. 
Pirric, Two ſhort Syllables. 
Trochez, A long and ſhort Syllable. 
Iambic, A ſhort and a long Sy llable. 


Theſe are of 


two Syliables. 


A Moloſs, Three long Syllables. 
Trikrach, Three ſhort Syllables. 


Daftyl, One long 


and two ſhort Syllables. 


Anapeſt, Two ſhort and one long Syllable, 


J But as many Ways as 
Quantities may be var ied by 
Compoſition and Tranſpoſiti- 
on,ſo many different Feet have 
the Greek Poets contriv'd, and 
that under diſtind Names, 
from two to ſix Syllables to the 
number of 123. But it is the 
Opinion of ſome Learned Men 
in this Way, that Poetic Num- 
bers may be ſufficiently ex- 
plain'd, by thoſe of two or 
three Syllables, into which the 
Teſt are to be reſoly'd. 

Of thoſe eight here ſer down, 
the Spondee and the Dach are 


the moſt conſiderable, as bein 


the Meaſures us'd m the Heroic 
Verſe by Homer,Vzzgzl, &c. Theſe 
two Feet are of equal Time, but 
of different Motion: The Spon- 
de has an even, ſtrong, and ſted- 
dy Pace, like a Trot, as I may 
fay; but the Da#y! reſembles 
the nimbler ſtrokes of a Gallop. 
An inverted Duty! is an Anapeſt. 
a very ſpritely Trot, and a Mo- 
tion proper to excite and en- 


rage. The Lonbic is alſo of a light 


and ſpritely nature, and reign 
moſt in our Engliſh Verſe. The 
Trochte is quite contrary to the 
Iambic, fit to expreſs weak and 
languid Motions ; as all thoſ: 
Meaſures are which move from 
long to ſhort Syllables. The ., 
ric and Tribrach are very rapid.az 
the Myloſs is flow and heavy. 
Tho' Rhime has been (by the 
I e of our Four father; 
thought the only Eſſential of 
Engliſh N ſe, yet it is in Reality 
the moſt inconſider able Part of 
it, and may be left out without 
any Detriment; as is plain 
from the Great Milton. But if 
you reſolve to write in Rhime, 
you muſt take a peculiar Care 
of obſerving them exactly, tor 
a Botch in this is unpardonable, 
My Lord Roſcommen , tho he 
was an Enemy to Rhim?, pet 
was molt exact in it, when he 
vouchſafed to make uſe of it. 
This Niceneſs muſt be obſer vi 
in double or treble Rhimes, 


Ry yet are never properly 


us d, but in Burleſque, CHAP 
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CHAP. Il. 


The Art of POETRY in General; and firſt, of 
Epigram, Paſtoral, Elegy, and Lyric. 


Aving in the foregoing Chapter laid down the Rules 
of the Mechanic part of Poetry, which is as far as the 
Grammar generally goes, tho' with great Abſurdity, we ſhall 
now proceed to the Art it ſelf, which (by we know not what 
Infatuation) has never been yet taught in our Schools. For 
if Poztry is to be baniſh'd our Studies entirely, to what pur- 
poſe does every petty School teach the Rules of Quantity ? 
But if we are allow'd to read the Poets; nay, it we are ſo 
fond of them, as to teach them to Children before they are 
Maſters of the Tongue they ſtudy, why muſt not the Beau- 
ty and Excellence of their Works be ſhown? By the firft 
we teach Boys to be meer 7erſifyers, Poetaſters; by the 
ſecond we form their Judgment, and let them ſee the Diffi- 
culty of being a good Poet; which wou'd deter them at- 
tempting an Act for which they find no true Genius, and at 
the ſame time give them a juſt value for the Books they read. 
The common Proſodia's make Scriblers, which is a Scandal; 
the preſent Rules inſtitute a Poet, which is an Honour. 
For the Learner muſt not fancy, that to write a Verſe, 
or conclude a Rhime, gives the Title of Poet; no, he muſt 
underſtand the Nature of his Subject throughly ; and let his 
Copy of Verſes or Poem be never ſo ſhort, he muſt form a 
Deſign, or Plan, by which every Verſe ſhall be directed to 
a certain End, and each have a juſt Dependance on the 
other; for only this can produce the Beauty of Order and 
Harmony, and ſatisfy a rational Mind. For to jumble a 
Company of Verſes together without any Deſigt, let them 
be never ſo ſmooth and flowing, is an Undertakin, of no 
Value, and incapable of any thing Great and Noble. A "che 
bead with a good Ear, and a tolerable Knowledge 01 * > 
Language, may do theſe, but nothing but a Poet the other. 
But if a Deſign be neceſſary in the ſhorteft and leaſt o 
our Poems, it is vaſtly. more neceſſary in thole of greater 


tedious, 


\ 
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tedious, and a rude indigeſted Heap. Fix this, therefbte 
in the Learner's Mind, that a VERSIFY ER and pOET 
are two different Things; the firſt is Contemptible, and 
has been fo theſe 2000 years, but the latter Honourahle in 
the Opinion of the Men of Senſe and Learning, in all Ages 
and Nations, ſince the Birth of this Heav'nly Art. 
Before we come to the Rules of the ſeveral Parts of 7. 
try, we muft premiſe a Word or two to the Teacher. 
The Maſter, or Miſtreſs, who inftrufts the Young in this 
Art, ſhou'd throughly know its Nature and Parts, not only 
in tis, which is but an Abridgment of a larger Diſcourſe 
that will be publiſh'd ſoon after it, but the full Diſplay of 
this Art in a much greater Volume. | 
They ſhou'd likewiſe read themſelves, with Application, 
all the belt Tranſlations of the old Latin and Greet Poets, 
and direct their Scholars to Read and Study the ſame, For 
tho? theſe Tranſlations are far ſhort of the Originals, yet 
are they capable, as they are, of fixing a juſt and true Taſte 
and Reliſh of the Nature of Poetry in the Engliſb Student; 
Which has not been kept fo mach in View in molt of our 
Modern Compolitions, but as they depart from Nature, 
want her Regularity of Order and Beauty. Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſis ſhou'd be firſt read throughly, becauſe it fur- 
niſhes all the Hiftories of the Heath2n Gods, and their No- 
tions about them. To theſe you may add my Lord Bacon, 
Danet, and other Books on that Subject. Virgil, Ovid, Ho- 
race, Homer, we have in part in pretty good Verlions: And 
in ſome of theſe the Scholar ſhou'd every Day take a Letfon, 
beſides that which he takes in the Rulzs of the Art; by 
which he may come to join the Theory and Practice, which 
only can make a Poet, or judge of Poetry, | 
We now come to the Rules of POETRY, in which! 
ſhall! begin with-the moſt inferiour Kind, and 10 aſcend by 
degrees up to the higheſt Performance in the Art. 
Epigram is the loweſt Step of the Temple of the MUSE), 
or rather the Ground neareſt to the firſt Step of its Aſcent. 


p 


Of EPIGRAM. 


Th: Enigram in Shortneſs takes delight, 
And tho all Subjeits are its proper Right, 
Tt each of one alone can only write. 


An Epigram is a ſhort Copy of Verſes treating of one on- 
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e treated of in the Epigram, provided that Brevity, Beau- 
y and Point are preſerved. | 


Two Parts this little whole. muſt ſtill compoſe, 
Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe: 

Io make this Poem perfect, be your Care 

That Beauty, Points and Brevity appear. 


The Epigram conſiſts of two Parts, the Recital of the 
gubjelt, and the Concluſion. Beauty runs through the whole, 
but the Point is for the Concluſion only. 


That you this needful Brevity may claim, 
Let one Thing only be your careful Aim ; 
And in few Words that only Thing expreſs, 

But Words that Force and Energy confeſs. 


Toattain this Brevity, you muſt not aim at many Things 
through the whole Epigram, and then take care to exprets 
that Little as concitely as poſſibly you can; that is, in ſuch 
Words, as that to extend them into more, wou'd enervate 
and loſe the Force and Strength of the Thought, and the' 
Point or Acumen. | | ;v1 


Beauty's harmonious Symmetry of Parts, 

. Which to the whole an Excellence imparts, 
Adorn'd with ſweet Simplicity and Truth, 
The Diction till polite, and ne er uncouth. 
Ths BEAUTY Sweetnefs always muſt comprize, 
Which from the Subject, well expreſsd will riſe. 


The next Quality is Beauty, that is, an exact and bar- 
monious Formation of the whole, and the apt Agreement 
of all the Parts of the Poem, from the beginning to the end, 
with a ſweet Simplicity and Truth. The Language muſt be 


| Polite, not Raſflic: The Beauty muſt always be accom- 


pany'd with Sweetneſs, which varies according to the Sub- 
ja; if that be delicate, ſoft, tender, amorous, Cc. thoſe 
(Qualities will ariſe from the well expreſſing ot the Subject, 
that will give Beauty and e 5 But this muſt not be 
too viitbly ſought after; avoid rather what is harſh, and an 
Eneiny to Sweetneſs in the Language, than ſtudy too much 
to encreale it. 

The POINT in th: Concluſion tales its Place, 

And is th: Epigram's peculiar Grace; 

dime unexpetted, and ſome biting Thought 


th, P0ignant Wit, and ſharp Expreſſton fraught. Th 
Cc 
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The third neceſſary Quality of the Epigram is the 
POINT; and it is much inſiſted on by the Epigrammatical 
Critics, and is chiefly in the Conclufion ; where it muſt end 
with ſomething being and unexpected. There are others 
who ever exclude the Point from Epigram, becauſe ca 
tallus has it not ſo frequently as Martial; but here, as in 
other Things, we muſt be guided by the Majority, and if 
we here exclude the Points, we may have it ſpread ſtill 
through greater Works, where it is abominable. 


From two to twenty Verſes it extends, 
But beſt when two, or four, it not tranſcends, 


The number of Verſes in an Epigram is from two to 
twenty, or even to fifty; but the ſhorter the better, be. 
cauſe it comes neareſt to the Perfection of Brevity. We 
have not many formal Epigrams in Engliſh, but then we run 
into a worſe Error, by ſcattering the Epigrammatic Points 
through all our Verſes, to the ſcandal of the Engliſh Poets, 
ſince that wholly belongs to Epigram. One Example ſhall 
ſuffice, . and that is from Mr. Brown—on a Gentleman who 
took the Oaths, and made three Gods of the Trinity. 


The ſame Allegiance to two Kings be pays 
Swears the ſame Faith to both, and both betrays : 
No wonder, if to Swear he's always free, 

Who has two Gods to Swear by, more than we. 


Here is the Brevity, Point and Beauty of an Epigram, ex- 
preſs'd by a Domeſtic Example: You may find ſeveral 75 

ams of Martial tranſlated by the ſame Author, and by 

r. Cowley, and ſome out of Catullzs, which are too long 
to inſert in this Abridgment. | 


Of PASTOR AT. 


The Paſtoral, that ſings of happy Swains, 

And harmleſs Nymphs that haunt the Woods and Plains, 
Shou d through the whole diſcover every where 

Their old Simplicity and pious Air. 

And in the Characters of Maids and Y outh, 
Unprattis'd Plainneſs, Innocence, and Truth. 


As every ſort of Poetry is an Imitation of ſomething, ſo b 
the Paſtoral an Imitation of a Shepherd's Life, confider'd un- 
der that Character, or rather an Imitation of rural Actions 
For this Reaſon there ought to be an Air of Piety, on _ - 
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eaſions, maintain'd through the whole Poem; the Perſons 
introduc'd being Innocent and Simple, without Corrupti- 
on; ſuch as Shepherds, Goatherds, Cowherds, Pruners, and 
the like, The Characters therefore ſhou'd repreſent that 
ancient Innocence, and unpractis'd Plainneſs which was 
then in the World, and which is viſible in Theocritus and 
Virgil, as may be ſeen in the Tranſlations of thoſe Poets. 


Each Paſtoral a little Plot muſt own, 
Which as it muſt be ſimple, muſt be one; 
With ſmall Digreſſions it will yet diſpenſe, 
Nor needs it always Allegoric Senſe. 


Every Paſtoral Poem fhou'd have a little Plot or Fable» 
which may deſerve the Title of a Paſtoral Scene; it muſt be 
imple, and one, yet not ſo as to refuſe all manner of Digreſ- 
fions, provided they be little. Nor is the Poet oblig'd al- 
ways to make it Allegoric, that is, to have ſome real Perſons 
meant by thoſe fiftitious Shepherds which are introduc'd. 
This Rule of the Plot is every where obſerv'd by Virgil, 
particularly in his firſt, which is the Standard of Paſtorals. 
The Plans, or Arguments' of this and two or three more, 
will make this plain: Of the fir/t. 


Melibeeus, an unfortunate Shepherd, is introduc d with Ti- 
tyrus, one more fortunate; the former addreſſes bis Complaint 
of his Suff rings and Baniſhment to the latter, who enjoys his 
Flocks and Folds in this public Calamity, and therefore expreſſes 
bs Gratitude to the Bene factor from whom this Favour flow'd: 
But Melibcens accuſes Fortune, Civil War, &c. bidding Adieu to 
by Native Home. This is therefore a Dialogue - the next 

Is a Paſtoral Complaint without any Dialogue; for CO- 
RYDON zx @ Courtſhip wholly Paſtoral, complains of the 
Comneſs of Alexis, recommends himſelf for his Beauty, and Skill 


in playing on the rural Pipe; invites him into the Country, 
| promiſing. him the Pleaſures of the Place, with a Preſent of 
Nuts and Apples. But finding all in vain, he reſolves to 


quit his Amour, and betake himſelf again to his Buſineſs. 
Here is a viſible Plan or Deſign, which makes every thing 
depend upon the other. 

In the third Menalcas, Damætas, and Palezmon are intro- 
auc'd in this manner. —Damztas and Menalcas, after ſome 
Country Ravlery, agree to try which bas the beſt Skill at Song, 
and that their Neighbour Palæmon ſtall be judge of their Per- 
formance 3 who, after hearing both, declares himſelf unfit to 
decide the Controverſy, and ſo leaves it undetermin'd. _ 

C 
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We need give no more Examples here of the little 7);; 
or Fable of a Paſtoral; you may conſult Mr. Dryder's Ei, gil 
and the ſeveral Tranſlations of Theocritus, by which you 
will confirm the Rule abundantly,  -* - | | 


Connections, and Tra nſitions, pray zabe Care 
They are not made too ſtrict and regular. 


The Conn:2:ons ſhou'd be negligent, and the Traſins 
eaſy ; as may be obſerv'd in thoſe of Vigil; for a too ftrig 
Regularity in theſe, will make the Poem ſtiff and formal. 


The Paſtoral admits of Noms and Praiſe, 
Of Promiſes, Complaints, of Mir th and Foys, 
Congratulations, Singing, Riddles, Feſt, 
Of Parables, Sentences, and the teſt. 


Philoſophic Queſtions, Riddles, Parables, ought to be 
eminent in this Poem, which gives a peculiar Reliſh of the 
ancient Manner of Writing; and the Writer ſhou'd ſhow 
tome competent Skill in the Subject-Matter, which makes 
the Character of the Perſons introduc'd ; as Virgil every 
where does, but the Moderns ſeldom or never. 


The Style muſt ſtill be natural and clear, 
And Elegance in every Part appear; 

Its humble Method nothing has of fierce, 
But hates th? Ratling of a lofty Verſe. 


The Style ought to be natural, clear and elegant, but no. 
thing ſublime or lofty, or {et of with ſuch Ornaments a 
are not at all agreeable to the Humility of the Subject. 
The Sentence ſhou'd be ſhort and ſmart, and the Verſifca- 
tion ſmooth, eaſy and harmonious, without Affectation of 
Grandeur and Majeſty, but when a- kin to the Subject; a 
in one of Virgil's to Pollio. 


Oppos'd to thu another low in Style, 
Makes Shepherds jpeak a Lang udge baſe and vile. 


This Randal has done in his Paſtorals, and ſeveral others; 
changing Damon and Phillis into Tom and Bejs, Nor mult 
Battles and War be treated of in a Paſtoral ; We muſt either 
feign Names according to the Subject, or borrow tho 
which we find already in good Authors. This Poem ough! 
never to exceed one hundred Verſes ; the belt of Yi 
is but fifty, that is (in Engliſh) about ſeventy. 


. 1 
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Of E LEGI. 


The Elegy demands a ſolemn Style, 

It mourns with flowing Hair at Fun'ral Pile, 
It points the Lover's Torment and Delights, 
A Miſtreſs flatters, threatens, aud invites. 


Hegy was firſt made on Melancholy Subjects, as on the 
Death of Friends. Cc. as Quid on Tibullus, which is tran- 
lated. In Proceſs of Time, Joy, Wiſhes, and almoſt every 
Subject, was made free of the Elegy, as Complaints, Ex- 
poſtulations, Prayers, Love, Vows, Praiſes, eras, 
tions, Admonitions, Reproaches. : 


The Model of this Poem ſhou'd be made, 
And every Step of all its Progreſs laid, 
And all directed to ſome certain End, 
And Verſe on Verſe perpetually depend. 


This and all other Poems ought to have a Plan made of 
the whole Deſign before a Line is written: For elſe the 
Author will not know where to begin, and where to end, 
but ramble in the Dark, and give us Verſes which have no 
Relation to each other, or at leaft have not any Depen- 
dance on each other, This is the Fault of thoſe who are 
ignorant of Art, and are only Verſifyers. 


No glitt ring Points, nor any nice Conceit 

Muſt load the Elegy with Foreign Weight ; 
Paſſion and Nature here avow their Right, 

And with Diſdain throw back that mean Delight. 


The Epigrammatic Point muſt never be here admitted $ 
'tis abominable; none of the fine things that ſome are ſo 
fond of in all Places, no Conceits, nor the like: Theſe give 
place to the Paſhons, which mult here ſpeak with Nature, 


Remember that the Dion ev'ry where 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuons, and clear, 
Correct; the Manners all- along expreſs, 
In ev ry place the Paſſions ſtill confeſs. 


The Diction to the Zleg y ſhould be: ſtandard, correct 
clean, gentle, perſpicuous, clear, expreſſive of the Man- 
ners tender, full of Paſſions, or pathetic; but never op- 
preſs'd or debauch'd with fineSaytngs and exquilite Sentences. 
It is wonderfully adorn'd with frequent Commiſerations, 
Complaints, Exclamations, 1 to Things or —_— 

OIGS 
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Words of feign'd Perſons, or Things inanimate made to 
ſpeak, ſhort Digreſſions, yet pertinent to the Subject; nor 
does it receive a little Beauty from Alluſions to Sayings : 
Examples not only from the Jie, but unlike, and Contraries, 
Sometimes Comparifons are made, ſmart and ſhort Senten. 
Ces are thrown in, to confirm what is propos'd. 


Ny cutting off the Vowels muſt be found, Eb: 
, That wou d deſtro that ſmooth, that flowing Sound 
- Jhich in'the Elegy muſt ſtill abound. \ 
There ſhould be no Apoſtrophe's, by which when one 
Vowel ends a Word, and. the next begins with another, 
the former is cut off; for that begets a ſort of Roughneß, 
awhich is not agreeable to this kind of Poeſie. 


Some to two Verſes will the Senſe confine, 
Conſummate in the cloſe of evi other Line. 


The Reaſon of this Opinion ſeems to be the ſort of Verſe 
this Poem makes uſe of in the Latin, which ſeems to require 
a Full-point or Petiod at the end of every Diſtich compos'd 
of a Verſe of {ix Feet, and another of five, and ſo begin; 
Again like a ſhort Stanza. But this Rule will not always 
Hold in Engliſh, nor is it always obſery'd in Latin. : 

| The LT. IIC. 


Sweetneſs is moſt peculiar to the Ode, 
Ev'n when it riſes to the Praiſe of G O D. 


The Characteriſtic of this ſort of Poeſie from all others, 

3s Sweetneſs: For as Gravity rules, and molt prevails in 
Hereie Verſe, Simplicity in Paſtoral, Tenderneſs and Soft- 

neſs in Elegy, Sharpneſs and Poignancy in Satire, Humor and 

: Mirth in Comedy, the Pathetic in Tragedy, and the Point in 
the Epigram; fo in this ſort of Poeſie the Poet applies him- 

ſelf entirely to ſooth the Minds of Men by Sweetneſs and 
Variety of the Verſes, and the exquiſite Elegance of the 


Words of the whole Song or Ode, in the Beauty and Agree- 


ableneſs of Numbers, and the Deſcription of Things moſt 
delightful in their own nature. 

Th" Expreſſion ſhou'd be eaſie, Fancy high 

T hat nat ſeem to creep, nor this to — i 

No Words tranſpos d, but in ſuch Order all, 


As tho” hard wrought, may ſeem by Chance to fall. 
But obſcene Words do always give Offence, 


Aud in all Poetry debaſe the Senſe, 
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Songs are a Part of Zyric Poetry, for Ode indeed ſigni- 
fes a Song; tho' our common Madrigals degenerate much 
from their Original the Ode; yet, that we may have better 
for the future, we here take Notice of them, and they ſhou d 
de moſt exact in the Propriety of Words and Thoughts; 
but here, as well as in all manner of true Poeſie, Obſcurity 
fhou'd with the utmoſt Care be avoided. 


Variety of Numbers ſtill belong 
To the ſoft Melody of Ode or Song. 

The Verſe of the Lyric Poetry in the beginning, was on- 
Iv of one kind, but be the ſake of Pleaſure, and-the Muſic 
to which they were ſung, they ſo vary'd the Numbers and 
Feet, that their ſorts are now almoſt innumerable. 


Pindaric Odes are of a higher Flight, 

And happier Force, and fierce is the Delight e 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpi,d 

With Fury too, as well as Fancy. fir d'; 

For Art and Nature in this Ode muſi join, 
To make the wondrous Harmony Divine. 

But tho all ſeem to be in Fury done, 

The Language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run; 
The bright Tranſitions, and Digreſſions rife, 
And with their natural Returns ſurprize. 


As the Language, or Expreſſions ſhou'd be elegantly ſoft; 
{van ill or low Expreſſion cloggs and debaſes the Beauty 
and Brightneſs of the Thought, This Poem is diftinguiſh'd 
from all other Odes by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions 
which it beautifully admits, and the ſurprizing and natural- 
ly eaſy Returns to the Subjects; which is not to be obtain d 
without great Judgment and Genius. The ſupposd Irre: 
gularity of Pindar's Numbers, has made our ignorant Imita- 
tors pretend to be Pizdaric Poets, by their wild irregular 
Verſes alone, tho? very falſely, Here the Poet that wou'd 
excel, ſhould draw the Plan of his Poem, and mark out the 
Places where theſe elegant Wandrings may properly be, and 
how the Returns may juſtly be made to the Subject; for. 
without that it muſt be Chaos and Confuſion in bold ſono- 
rous Verſes. Conſult and ſtudy Pindar's Odes, tranſlated 
by Mr, Cowley; and a Poem entitled, The Female Reign; in 
which the Tranſitions and Returns are excellent. [a] 

| O 2 G H A P. 


i The Ode Originally had was at laſt divided inta three 
but one Strophe or Stanza, but] Parts; the Strophe, — 
and. 
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and Epode, For the Prieſts went {and Antiſtrophe conſiſted of the 
round the Altar finging the ſame number and kind of Ver. 
Praiſes of the Gods, or Goddeſſes ſes, nay, almoſt of Syllables, but 
in Verſe: So they call'd their the Epcde of Verſes of a diffe- 
fir ſt Entrance to the Left, Stro- rent Kind. which were ſome- 
pbe, or turning to; the ſecond re- times more in number, ſome- 
turning to the Right, they times leſs; and if the Ode con- 
call'd Antiſtrophe, or the Return- tain'd ſeveral Strophe and Ana- 
ing; and the Songs they call'd ſt-ophes, and Epodes, the ſame 
Ode, or Antode; as they call'd Rule was follow'd in all the 
their Entrance and Retwn Strophe reſt. 
and Antiftrophe : At laſt ſtand- | The Odes of Horace arc com- 
ing {till before the Altar, they pos'd of two, three or four ſort, 
ſang the reſt, and that th:y of Verſe, after which the Sa. 
call'd the Epade, The Strophe |zas, or Strophes begin again, ve, 


. 
Of SATIRE and COMEDY. 


Atire and Comedy being both directed to laſh and ridicule 
Folly and Vice, may (we think) properly come into 
one Chapter. 


Folly and Vice of ev'ry Sort and Kind 

That wound our Reaſon, or debaſe the Mind; 

All that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, 

To biting SATIRE's Province do relate 

To ſhoathful Parafite, affected Fool, 

Th' Ingrateful, and the pert loquaciaus Tool, 

The Luſtful, Druntard, th avaritious Slave, 

The noiſy Bravo, and the tricking Knave : 
Satire, by whotſome Leſſons, wou'd relaim, 

And heal their Vices, to ſecure their Fame. 


Satire, like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and las 
for its Subject Turpitude, or ſuch things as are worthy out 
Laughter, or our Hatred. Whatever therefore is not rid 
culous or odious, is not the Subject of Satire; as auy thing 
that is full of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical Pal- 
hons. Satire derides and falls on the Sloathful, the Paraſite 
Aﬀettation, the Loquacious or Talkative, the Ingrateful, 
Libidinous, Drunkards, the Avaritious Uſurers, Bravo, 
public Robbers, Adulterers, Cc. He was in the Right, 
chat ſubjected the Diſtempers of the Mind to Satire, nce i! 
is as much employ'd in this, as the Phyſician in 1 re 
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' B Body. Both propoſe to themſelves the Health of the Pa- 
tient, Satire by Diſcourſe, the Phyſician by his Potions and 
pills. The Medicines of both are in themſelves unſavoury 
and diſagreeable to the Palate of the Diftemper'd on whom 
they make Incifions, whom they cauterize and ſpare not. 
The Phyſician gilds his Pill, that it may go down glibly; the 
Satiric Invettives muſt be ſweetn'd with the mixture of 
Pleaſantry and Wit, and agreeable Railery, till both the Me- 
dicines are ſwallow'd, and in the Bowels perform their 
operation. The Railery and biting of Satire correct the 
; BW Perverſe, and deter others from falling into Folly and Vice, 


The Latin Writers Decency neglect, 
But Modern Readers challenge more Reſpect; 
And at immodeſt Writings take Offence,” 
If clean Expreſſions cover not the Senſe. 
Satire ſhow'd be from all Obſceneneſs free, 
Not Impudent, and yet preach Modeſty. 
The Satiric Poet ſhou'd not expoſe Vice and Lewdneſs 
. W 28 Horace and Juvenal have done, in Words and Expreſſions 
that may corrupt the Innocent, whilſt they ftrive to correct 
the Guilty. He muſt, therefore, carefully avoid all ob- 
icene Words and Images. | 


Tho* Vice and Folly be keen Satire's Aim, 
It muſt not on their Nature here declaims. 


Tho? the Buſineſs of Satire be to call Men from Vice and 
Folly, and invite them to Wiſdom and Virtue, yet it is by 
no means to waſte it (elf on Diſquiſitions on the Nature of 
Virtue and Vice ; which is the proper Buſineſs of Moral. 
Philoſophy. In ſhort, this Poem requires for its Author, a 
Man of Wit and Addreſs, Sagacity and Eloquence; and a 
Sharpneſs that is not oppoſite to Mirth and Pleaſantry. 


| No Parts diſtin do's biting Satire know, 

And without certain Rules its Courſe will go. 

Oft by Inſinuation it begs, 

* And oft abruptly falls upon our Sins; 

But this Abraptnels muſt regard the Whole, 
Which muſt its Words, and Manner too, controul. 


Satire has no certain nor diſtin Parts; ſometimes it be- 
Lins by inſinuating it felt by Degrees; but more commonly 
abruptly, and with Ardour. But tho' the beginning be a- 

f O 3 brupt, 
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brupt, yet it ought to have a Reference and Regard to t 
Compolition ks whole Body of the Poem. af rn 
you may ſee in Juvenal, tranſlated by Mr. Dryden. 
Of well-choſe Words ſome take not Care enough, 
And think they ſhould be (like the Subje&) rough. 
Bat this great Work is more exactly made, 
And ſharpeſt Thoughts in ſmootheſt Words convey d. 

Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be Care ta. 
ken of the ſmooth flowing of the Verſe, which Mr. Dijden 
in his Mac Flectno has perfectly obſerv'd, and ought to be 
the Model of our Verſe in all Eugliſb Satires [b}. 


Of COMEDY 


We come now to the Dramatic Poetry, which is much 
the moſt uſeful and difficult, as well as delightful of any: 
We can ſcarce except a juſt Epic Poem, which has not been 
ſeen theſe 1700 years; for tho that be more difficult becauſe 


of its Length and Variety, yet it is, beyond Controverhe, 


leſs uſeful, and leſs capable of giving that ſtrong and lively 
Pleaſure which is to be found in a, juſt Tragedy: But we be- 
Sin with Comedy. | 
In Comic Scenes the common Life we draw, j 


According to its Humours, Actions, Law, 
And Vice and Folly laughing, keep in awe. 
Bir: what is yet a nobler, 22 End, 

To all the Charms of Virtue do's commend. 


imitates common Life-in its Actions and Humors, 
laughing at, and rendring Vice and Folly ridiculons; and 
recommending Virtue. It is indeed an Imitation of Life, 
the Mirrour of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth; and 
- whatever Comedy follows not this Track, is unworthy of the 
Name. , 

0 


[5] Satire is allow'd to be an jor Subjects, with which it i as 
urbane, jocoſe, and biting Poem, ſ it were fill'd to Satiety; ſo from 


Come 


form'd to reprehend corrupt Fulneſs or Satiety they draw 


Manners and expoſe Improbity] Satire. Others derive it from the 
of Life; but yet there is no Dances of the Sutyrs leaping 
certainty of the Etymology of from fide ro fide, skipping an 
its Name. Some draw it from jumping this way, and that. Or 
a {ort of Hate or charger, in which] perhaps from the Says them- 
the various ſort of Firſt-f,uirsflelyes, thoſe Gods having ot 
were offer'd to Ceres ; thus, ſay| old been often introduc'd into 
they. in Satire are handled vari- this ſort of Foerry, 

ous and different ſorts of things 
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To four eſſential Things wialſign a Part 
nn every Comedy that's writ with Art; 
' The Fable, Manners, Sentiments are tbeſe, 

And proper Diction, that muſt all 71 oy 
The Fable is the Plot that is deſign | 
To imitate the Actions of Mankind. 
But without Manners thoſe cannot be drawn 
In them the Temper, and the Humour's ſhown ; 
As by the Sentiments theſe are made known. 
The Diction & the Language that do's ſhow | 
In words, the Sentimeats that from them flow. 


COMEDY has Parts of Quality, and Parts of Quantity. 
Of the firſt kind there are four eſſential, the Fable, the Man- 
ners, the Sentiments, and the Diction; to which two are ad- 
ded which only relate to the Repreſentation, viz. the Mufic and 
Decoration; without the firſt four Parts no Camedy can be 
written. For the Poet muſt neceſſarily invent the Matter, 
or Sab ect on which he writes, and that is what we call the 
Fable or Plot: But ſince the Fable imitates, there is a neceſ- 
ſity that it ſhould have the Manners, that is, nicely and juft- 
I expreſs the Texmpers, Humours or Manners of the ſeveral 
Dramatic Perſons that are repreſented in Comedy. The Sen- 
timents are added, becauſe we muſt diſcover by them the 
Senſe and Opinion of them in Words; and becauſe the Sen- 
timents are, and muſt be expreſs'd more plainly by Words, 
the Diction obtains its place in theſe four Parts of Comedy. 

The difference of the Perſon much alters the Manners, and 
differences them from one-another. For theſe Manners 
which are Praiſe-worthy in one, are far from being ſo in ano- 
ther, being not at all conyenient to his Character, and there- 
fore to be diſprais'd. Thus we find in Arts themſelves; for 
one of the Vulgar gains Reputation by being a good Fidler 
or Piper; but this in a King is ridiculous and diſagreeable 
to his Dignity, A Woman has a juſt Praiſe for ſewing well, 
and working finely with her Needle; but this being no Man- 
ly Quality, is deſpicable in a Man. The Manners mult there- 
fore be agreeable to every Man's Station, Quality, or Years, 
and the like. And Life is the beſt Book to ſtudy theſe in, 
when we are once Maſters of the Rules of Art. In the mean 
While, learn theſe following Verſes out of Horace, of what is 
proper to the ſeveral Ages and Stations of Man, that you 
may not err againſt them: They are found thus, in blank 
Verſe, in my Lord Roſcom mon Tranſlation, 5 
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One that has newly learn d to ſpeal and go, 
Loves Childifh Plays; & ſoon provoł d and pleas d, 
And changes ev'ry Hoar b wavering Mind. 
A Youth, that firſt caſts off bin Tutor's Toke,” 
Loves Horſes, Hounds, and „ and Exerciſe ; 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof; 
Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant,. and profuſe. 
Gain, and Ambition rule our riper Tears, 
And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Power. 
Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
Where all Defects, and all Diſeaſes croud, 
With reſtleſs Pain, and more tor menting Fear; 
Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays, and Hopes, 
Oppreſs'd with Riches, which they dare not uſe ; 
Ill-natar'd Cenſors of the preſent Age, 
And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. 
Thus all the Treaſure of our flowing Tears 
Our Ebb of Life for ever takes away. 
Boys muſt not have th ambitious Cares of Men, 
Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 
Obſerve tbe Characters of thoſe that ſpzak, 
Whether an haneſt Servant, or a Cheat, 
Or one whoſe Blood boils in bis Touthful Veins, 
Or a grave Matron, or a buſie Nurſe, #3 
Extorting Trad:ſmen, careful Husbandmen. 
"Theſe are the general Rules for thoſe Characters that fil 


under them; but Humour being eſſential to Engliſh Comes, 
we mult fee what that is. | - 


Subordinate Paſſion we Humour name, 
Hy which our Bards have gain d peculiar Fame. 
Each Paſſion do's a double Face confeſs, 
The ftrong is Tragic, Comic is the leſs. 
Here Aﬀettation ſome to Humour add, 
Ly that are ſome ridiculouſly mad. 
Whatever Humours you at firſt beſtow, 
Thoſe to the end your Perſons ſtill muſt ſhow, 
Thoſe muſt be uppermoſt in all they do. 


Humour is ſaid by the Critics to be a ſubordinate, 0!1 


weaker Paſſion, and that in Perſons of a lower degree tia 
thoſe who are fit for Tragedy; and it is more viſible in tk 
lower ſort of People, whoſe Characters are therefore fte 


for Comedy. Every Paſſion has two different Faces; fy 
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that is ſerious, great, terrible, ſolemn, that is for Tragedy; 
and another that is low, comical, ridiculous, 

Affectation is thought alſo to be a Character fit for Co- 
nech, as being highly ridiculous, and capable of being cor- 
rected by it. Your Characters muſt always retain the ſame 
Humour through the Play, which you give them at firſt, or 
elle *tis abſurd and prepoſterous. 


Expoſe no ſingle Fop, but Iay the Load 
More equaily, and ſpread the Folly broad; 
The other Way is vulgar : Oft we ſee 
A Fool derided by as great as be: 
Ill Poets ſo will one poor Fop devour ; 
But to collect, like Bees, from every Flour 
Ingredients to compoſe this precious Fuice, 
Which ſerves the World for Pleaſure, and for Uſe, 
In ſpight of Faction, will our Favour find, 
And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind. 

The Poet ſhould not pick out any one particular Fop he 
may meet with in his Converſation, but form the general 
Follies from a Character that may be of Uſe to many, and 
a Diyerſton to all, 


Al Fools in this ſpeak Senſe, as if poſſeſt, 
And each by Inſpiration breaks his Feſt. 
If once the Fuſtneſs of each part be loſt, 
We well may laugh, but at the Poet's Coſt. 
That filly thing Men call Sheer-Wit avoid, 
With which our Age ſo naaſcouſly is cl d: 
Humour zs all, Wit ſhou d be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought. 


Tis a Breach of Character to make the Coxcombs ſpeak 
Wit, and fine Raillery, and therefore good for nothing. 
Hymour is the true Wit of Comedy, the fine Things, the 
Heer Mit is only for Epigram. 

The Parts of Quantity are likewiſe four; 
The Entrance does the Charatters explore : 
And to the Action ſomething do's proceed, 
The Working up. Action and Warmth doth breed, 
The Counter-turn do's Expectation crojs, 
But the Diſlcov'ry ſettles all i th cloſe. 

Ile Parts of Quantity of a Comedy are four; the Entrance, 
u hich gives Light only to the Characters, and proceeds very 
tl? into any part of the Action. 2dly, The Working * ws 

ae 
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the Plot, where the Play grows warmer, and the Deſign or 
Action of it is drawing on, and you ſce ſomething promiting, 
3dly, The full Growth of the Plot, which we may properly 
call the Counter-turn, deſtroys the Expettation, and embroiiz 
the Action in new Difficulties, leaving you far diftant from 
the Hopes, in which it found you. 4thly, The Diſcovery ot 
Unravelling of the Plot, where you fee all things ſettling 
again on their firſt Foundation. The Obſtacles, which 
hinder d the Deſign or Action of the Play, once remov'd, it 
ends with the Reſemblance of Truth, and Nature and the 
Audience are ſatisfied with the Conduct of it. 

But our Plays being divided into Acts, I ſhall add a word 
about them. There muft be no more, nor leſs, than fixe 
Acts; this is a Rule of 1700 Years ſtanding at the leaſt. 

The firft contains the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
with the ſhewing the principal Characters. The ſecond 
brings the Affairs or Buſineſs into Act. The third furniſhes 
Obſtacles and Difficulties. The fourth either ſhews how 
thoſe Difficulties may be remoy'd, or finds new in the At- 
tempt. The fifth puts an end to them all, in a fortunate 

Diſcovery, and ſettles all as it ſhould be. 
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H A P. Iv. 
Of TRAGEDY. 


NE only Action, that's entire and grave, 
And of juſt length, the Tragic Muſe muſt babe 
The Object of its artful Imitation, 7 
And that without the Help of the Narration, 
By the ſtrong Pow'r of Terrour and Compaſſion. 8 
A ſorts of Paſſion perfectly refines, 
And what in us to Paſſion elſe inclines. 

As all other Parts of Poetry are Imitations, ſo is Tra” 
gech; for the beſt Critics define it thus: — © Tragedy is 
<« the Imitation of one grave, and entire Action, of a juſt 
« Length, and which, without the Aſſiſtance of Narration, 
* by the Means of Terrour and Compaſſion, perfecti/ re 
66 fines in us all ſorts of Paſſions, and whatever is like 
% them. 

Thus Tragedy is the Imitation of ſome one Action, and 
not of all the Actions of a Man's Life; and *tis equally 
Plain, that there is no room for any thing in this 25 
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the moſt uſeful and noble of all Poeſie) but what is grave 
1nd ſerious. This Action muſt be entire, it muſt have a 
Beginnings Middle, and End. The Beginning is that before 
which we ha ve no need to ſuppoſe any neceſſary Cauſe of it; 
the Middle is all that this Beginning produces, and the End 
« that aſter which nothing is neceſſarily ſuppos'd to compleat 
the Action. It muſt be of a juſt length, that is, it muſt not 
de fo long as that of an Heroic Poem, nor ſo ſhort as a ſin- 
ge Fable. The excluding Narration, and the confining it 
o Terror and Compaſſion, diſtinguiſhes it from an Heroic 
poem; which may be perfect without them, and employs 
Admiration. By the refining the Paſſions, we mean not Ex- 
tirpation, but the reducing them to juſt Bounds and Mode- 
ration, which makes them as uſeful as neceſſary. For by 
ſhowing the Miſeries that attend the Subjection to them, it 
teaches us to watch them more narrowly, and by ſeeing the 
zreat Misfortunes of Others, it leſſens our Own, either pre- 
ſent or to COME. - 


There is no Action that do's not proceed 
From Manners, and the Sentiments indeed. 
And therefore theſe, in this ſublimer Art 
Of Tragedy, muſt claim eſſential Part. 


As Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, not of Inclina- 
tions or Habits, fo there is no Action that does not proceed 
from the Manners and the Sentiments, and therefore the 
Manners and the Senti ments are eſſential Parts of Tragedy z 
for nothing but theſe can diftinguiſh an Action. The Man- 
ners form, and the Sentiments explain it, diſcovering its 
Cauſes and Motives. 


All Tragedies four Parts do claim, 

Fable the firſt, and Principal we Name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, 
The laſt Place to Diction is decreed. 


There is no Subject of a Tragedy where theſe following 
Parts are not to be found; the Fable, the Manners, the 
Sentiments, and the Diction. Some add the Decoration, be- 
cauſe that denates the Place; and every Action requiring, 
ſome Place, the Decoration is in ſome meaſure the Object of 
the Poet's Care, that the Place may be proper for the Repre- 
ſentation. The Chief and much moft conſiderable, is the 
fable, or the Compoſition of the Incidents, which form the 
dubjett of the Tragedy, For Adion being the Object of — 
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Imitation of this ſort of Poetry, muſt be the moſt conſide. 
rable; but the A7on confifts of the /acid-nts and thei; 
Conduct, which is the Fable: The Fable muſt be the mop 
conſiderable ; and all the Beauties of Manners, Didio 
and Sentiments, can't make amends for the Defects of this 
The general End that Mankind propoſe, is, to live Happi. 
Iv, but to live Happily is an Action; for Man is either 
Happy or Miſerable by his A#ions, not Manners. Trageg 
only adds them for the Production of Actions. The fahl. 
being therefore the End of Tragedy, as being the Imitation 
of the Aion, it muſt be of the greateſt Importance; fir 
ſo is the End in all Things. 


The Manners next, by th: Dramatic Laws, 

As they of Action are the Source and Cauſe, 
Demand our Study, and our utmoſt Care ; 

By thoſe the Perſons their Deſigns declare, 8 
And from each other beſt diſting uiſh'd are. 


The Manners are the moſt conſiderable next to the Fall: 
For as Tragedy is the Imitation of an Aon, ſo there are ny 
Actions without the Manners ; as no Effect without a Caube. 
The Manners diſtinguiſh Character from Character, and 
diſcover the Inclinations of the Speaker, and what Part, 
Side, or Courle he will take on any important and diſſicult 
Emergence, know how he will behave himſelf before we 
lee the Actions. If Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, be 
the Manners of the Hero, we may know that he will tolloy 
the Dictates of the prevailing Paſſion of his Character, 


The Sentiments obtain the next Degree, 

Tho leaſt in Excellence of all the Three. 

The Sentiments the Manners do expreſs, 

But muſt with Truth and Likelihood confeſs. 


The Sentiments are next in degree of Excellence to the 
Fable and the Manners: For theſe are for the Manners, what 
the Manners are for the Fable. The Aion cannot be juſt! 
imitated without the Manners, nor the Manners without tie 
Sentiments. In theſe we mult regard Truth and Verſi militud: 
As when the Poet makes a Madman ſpeak juſt as a Mad 
does; or as it is prot.able he wou'd do, For this {ce Mit 
Lear in Shakeſpear. 


The Diction muſt the Sentiments unfold, 
Which in their proper Language muſt be told. 


Tix 


C 
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* 


The Diction, or 1 of Tragedy, can demand but 
the fourth Place in the eſſential Parts, and is of the leaſt 
importance of any of them; yet muſt peculiar Care be 
likewiſe taken of this, that every Paſhon ſpeak in ſuch 
Words and Expreſſions as is natural to it. | 

Having thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and their 
Excellence in regard of each other, we ſhall now proceed to 
give Directions neceffary to the making each of them per- 
fk, and to the knowing when they are ſo in what we read. 

Firſt on a Plot employ thy careful Thoughts 

Ard guard thy ſel 550 5 th — 
Turn it with Time «thouſand ſev'ral ways; 

That (as it ought) gives five Succeſs to Plays. 

As the Plot, or Fable, is the chief Thing in a Tragedy, ſo 
our firſt and principal care ought to be employ'd in contri- 
ving thiz Part with that care, that each may produce and 
depend upon the former. This Part being performed with 
Skill, has given Succeſs to thoſe Plays which have been de- 
fective in all the other Parts. | 

Beſides the main Deſign compos d with Art, 
Each moving Scene muſt have a Plot appart. 
Contrive each little Turn, mark ev'ry Place; 
As Painters firſt chalk out the future Face. 
Tet be net fondly your own Slave for this, 
But change hereafter what appears amiſs. 


As the main Plot, or Fable, conſiſts of many Incidents or 


genes, the Poet muſt make a Draught of theſe before he 


begins to write; which will appear more plainly when we 
come todiſcourſe of the Incidents. In this Scheme we muſt 
mark all the fine Touches of the Paſhons, and all the admi- 
rable Turns that produce them. But when we come to 
write, we may diſcover Faults in the firſt Draught, which 
we muſt correct. 

Each Tragic Action muſt be both entire, 

And of that length which Tragedies require. 

Beginning it muſt have, and Middle, and End, 

Each to produce the other ſtill muſt tend. 

The Cauſe of Undertaking and Deſign 

Of Action, to Beginning we confine ; 

All the Effelts and Obſtacles we find 

In th Execution, to Middle are aſſign d. 

Th' unraVling and diſſolving of the ſame, 

With Juſtice we the End do always name. 

| e '.. _ 
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158 The Art of POETRY. 
Every Action, that is fit for a Tragzc Imitation, ought not 
Hnly to be eptire, but of a jaſt length; that is, muſt have 2 
eginning, Migdle, and Fnd. This diſtinguiſhes it from 
mnomentaneous Aitzons, or thoſe which happen in an inſtant, 
without Preparation or Sequel, which, wanting Extenſion 
may come into the Incidents, not build a Fable on. The 
Cauſe or Deſign of underſtanding an Action is the Beginning; 
and the Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties we find 
in, the Execution, are the Middle: The unravelling and 
diſſolving theſe Difficulties, is the Ende. 

An Explanation of this will beſt appear by an Example 
which we will take from the Plot of the Antigone of $1. 
phocles. Gn the Death of the two Brothers, Eteocles and 
Polynices, Creon, who ſucceeds them in the Kingdom of 
"Thebes, probibits the burying the Body of the latter, becauſe 
Be invaded his Native Country with Foreign Troops: This 
Dectee makes Antigone, who was betrothed to Hæmon the Son 
f Creon, bury him, is diſcovered, and condemned to be 
Bury d alive: Creon could not be brought to relent by Hæmon, 
or Tereſias; and ſo Hæmon kills himſelf with ber: This 
makes Eurydice, bis Mother, deſtroy berfelf; and Creon, 
in tbeſe Miſeries ſeeing the fatal Conſequence of his Decree, 
repents too late, and becomes miſerable. 

The Beginning of this Action has no neceſſary Conlequence 
of the Death of Polynzces, ſince that Decree might have been 
let alone by Creon, tho? it could not have been without that 
Death; ſo that the Action naturally begins with that De- 
*cree. The Middle is the Effects produced by that Decree, 
the Death of Antigone, Hamon, and Furydice, which pro- 
*dnce the End by breaking the Obſtinacy of Creon, and 
-making him repent, and miſerable. Thus the Poet cannot 
begin or end his Adion where he pleaſes (which is the fault 
of muſt of our old Plays) if he would manage his Subject 

with true Oeconomy and Beauty. For there muſt be the 
Cauſe or Beginning; the Effet of that Cause, which 13 
naturally the Middle; and the unravelling or finiſhing 0! 
it, which is the End produced by the Middle, as that by 
the Beginning. The Miudle ſuppoſes ſomething before it, 
as its Cauſe, and following, as its Effe#; the Beginnis; 
in ppoſes nothing before, and the End nothing to tollow, 
o make the Ad ion compleat. 


The · Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 


F well obfery'd, give Plays a perfect Grace. n 
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The Subject of a Tragedy. thould be of a juſt extent, 
neither too large, nor too narrow, but that it may be ſeen, 
viewed, and conſidered at once, without confounding the 
Mind, which if too little or narrow, it will do; nor make 
it wander to diſtratt it, as it will do if it be too large and 
extenſive, That is, the Piece ought to take up juſt fo much 
Time as is neceſſary or probable for the introducing the 
lucidents with their juſt Preparation. For to make a god 
Tragedy, that is, a juſt Imitation, the Adron imitated ought 
not, in Reality, to be longer than the Repreſentation ; for 
this makes the Likeneſs greater, and by conſequence more 
perfect. But ſince there are Addions of ten or twelve 
Hours, we muſt bring ſome of the Incidents into the Inter- 
rals of the Ads, the hetter to deceive the Audience. 

Next, the Uzity of Ad ion is ſuch, that it can never be 
broke without deftroying the Poem. This Unity is not 
preſerved by repreſenting of ſeveral Actions of One Man; 
2s of Jalius Ceſar, of Anthony, or Brutus; for then the 
Poet has no Realon to begin t any certain place; and. 
Shale/pear might have brought his Play down to the latt 
Emperor of Rome, as well as to the Death of Brutus. 

But this Unity of Aion does not exclude the various 
Under-Ations, Which are perfectly dependent on, and con- 
tribute to, the chief; and which without it are nothing. 


Nor does this Exception make for our filly Under-Plots, 


which have nothing to do with the main Deſign, but is 


another Plot; as Adraſtus and Eurydice in Dryden's Oedipus, 


which axe abominable. In the Orpbay the Action is One, 
and every Part or Under- Atzon carries on and contributes 
to the ain Ation, or Subject. Thus the different Actions 
of different Men are not more diſtinctly different Actions, 


than thoſe of One Man at different Times. Whatever can, 


be tranſpoſed, or left eut, without a ſenſible Maim to the 
Aion, has nothing to do there. 


The Tragic Perſon 7s no certain Man, 
The Bard PARTICULARS wo draw in ddin; 
For to no Purpoſe is that uſelets Draught, 
By which no moral Leſſons can be taught. 
Great Homer, in th Achilles, whom he drew, 
Sets not that one (ole Perſon in our view; 
Bat in that Perſon to explain did chaſe 
hat Violence and Anger wou'd produce. 
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160 The Art of POETRY. 


The Poet is not obliged to relate Things juſt as they hap. 
pened, but as they might, or ought to have happened: 
That is, the Adion ought to be general, not particular; for 
particular Actions can have no general Influence. Thus Hy. 
mer, in Acbilles, intends not the Deſcription of that one 
individual Man, but to ſhew what Violence and Anger would 
make all Men of that Character ſay or do: And therefore, 
Achilles is a general and Allegorie Perſon, - and io ought all 
Tragic Heroes to be, where they ſhould ſpeak and act neceſ. 
farily, or probably, as all Men ſo quality'd, and in thoſe 
Circumftances would do; differing from H:ſ/tory in this, 
that Tragedy conſults not the Truth of what any particular 
Perſon did ſay, or do, hut only the general Nature of ſuch 
Qualities, to produce ſuch Ierds, and ſuch Ad ions. is 
true, that Tragedy ſometimes makes uſe of true Names, but 
that is to give a Credibility to the Actien, the Perſons ſtill 
remaining general. The Poet may take Incidents from 
Hiſtory and Matter of Fact, but then they muſt have that 
Probability and Likelihood which Art requires; for there 
are many Actions which have really been done, which are 


not probable ; and then Hiſtory will not juſtify the Poet in 
making uſe of them, 


Toe Tragic Aion, to be juſt and right, 
Terror and Compaſhon muſt excite. 


The Action that muſt be imitated in Tragedy, beſides the 
former Properties, muſt excite Terror arid Compaſſion, and 
not Admiration; which is a Paſhon too weak to have the 
Effect of Tragedy. Terror and Pity are raiſed by Surpcize, 
when Events are produced out of Cauſes, contrary to our 
Expectation; that is,—when the Incidents produce each 
other, and not meerly follow after each other. For if it dv 
not neceffarily follow, it is no Incident for Tragedy. 


Two Kinds of Fables Tragedy allows, 
The fimple this, the implex that avows. 

The ſimple do's no Change of Fortune know, 
Or in the End do's no Diſcov'ry ſhow. 

Th: implex either one or both contains, 

So greater Beauty and Perfection gains. 


As the Actions which Tragedy imitates, ſo are all its Fables, 
fimple or implex. The ſimple is that, in which there is rei- 
ther a Change of the Condition or State of the principal Pct- 
{on or Perſons, or a Diſcovery; and the anravelling of fie 
Plot is only a ſingle Paſſage of Agitation, of Trouble, or w_ 
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poſe and Tranquillity. The Implex Fable in which the prin- 
cipal Perſon or Perſons have a Change of Fortune, or a Diſ- 
covery, or both; which is the moſt beautiful and leaft com- 
mon. In the Antigone of Sophocles, the Argument of which 
we have before given you, there is the Change of the For- 
tune of Creon, and that produc'd by the Effect of his own 
Decree and Obſtinacy; but in his Oedipus and Electra there 
is both a Change and Diſcovery; the firſt to Miſery, the latter 
to Revenge and Happineſs. Oedipus, with his Change of For- 
tune, diſcovers, that he is the Son of Focaſta and Lajus, and 
ſo is guilty of Inceſt and Parricide. But Electra diſcovers 


Oreſtes to be her Brother, and by that changes her Miſeries in- 


to Happineſs, in the Revenge of her Father's Death. In the 
hbigenia in Tauris of Euripides (written by Mr. Dennis in 
Engliſh) Iphigenia making a Diſcovery that Oreſtes is her 
Brother, changes both their Fortunes from Deſpair to a 
happy Eſcape from the barbarous Altars of Taurica. But 
the Change can neither be neceſſary nor probable (without 
which Qualities it is of no Value) if it be not the natural 
Reſult, or at leaſt the Effect of the foregoing Actions, or of 
the Subject it ſelf, As in Cedipus: For Ageon, who comes 
to bring him agreeable News, and which ought to have de- 
livered him from thoſe Apprehenſions into which the Fear 
of committing Inceſt with his Mother had thrown him, 
does quite the contrary, in diſcovering to him who and 
what he is. The Fact is thus—A Meſſenger from Corinth 
brings Oedipus Word of the Death of Polybus, and igvites 
lim to take Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom; but he afraid of com- 
mitting the Inceſt the Oracle had told him of, believing Po- 
lybus to be his Father, declar d be would never go to the Place 
where his Mother was. The. Corinthian told him, that he 
did not know himſelf, and jo diſturb'd himſelf about nothing; 
and fo thinking to do Oedipus a ſignal Piece of Service, by 
delivering him from his Fears, informs him, that Poly bus 
and Merope were not his Father or Mother, which began the 
iccovery, that caſt him into the moſt terrible of his Mit- 
tot tunes. | | 
I Hat in the Drama we DISCOVERY call, 

May in th: Notion of Remembrance fall. 

For, by remembring, the chief Perſons move 

From Ignorance to Knowledge, which or Love 

Or Hatred in th:m always muſt produce, ; 

And all their Happineſs or Mijery induce. Diſ- 
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162 The Art of POETRY. 
. Diſcovery being here uſed for a Term of Art, and therefore 
ſignifying more than in its vulgar Acceptation, you muſt 
know, that here it means a Dilcovery, which is made by the 
principal Characters; by remembring or calling to Mind 
either one-another,. or ſomething of Importance to their 
Change of Fortune, and is thus defin'd.——The DISCO- 
VERY 55a CHANG E, which bringing us from Isnc- 
rance to Knowledge, produces either LOVE or HATRED in 
tboſe whom the Poet has a Deſign to make either Happy or Miſe- 
rable. That is, it ought not to be in vain, by leaving thoſe 
who remember one-another in the ſame Sentiments they 
were in before; it muſt produce either Love or Hatred in 
the principal, not inferiour Characters. But thoſe Diſco- 
veries which are immediately follow'd by the Change of For. 
tune, are the moſt Beautiful; as that of Oedipus, for the Di: 
covery of his being the Son of Focaſta and Lajus,immediately 
makes him of the moſt Happy, the moſt Miſerable. And 
this Cataſtrophe or Ending, which has a Change of Fortune 
immediately after the Diſrovery, will always produce Terr 
and Pity in the End and Aim of Tragedy. We ſhall ay ſome- 
thing of the ſcveral ſorts of Diſcoveries, after the Manner; 
an which they have ſome kind of Dependance. 


Rejett that vulgar Error, which appears 
So far, of making perfect Characters. 
There's no ſuch Thing in Nature, and you'll draw 
A faultlels Monſter, which the World ne er ſaw : 
Some Faults maſt be, which his Misfortanes drew, 
But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſſion too. 


The next Thing which we are to conſider, are the Cha- 
raFer5. Thoſe which are to compole a perfect Tragedy, mult 
be neither perfellly virtuous aud innocent, nor ſcandalouſiy 
wicked,, To make a perfectly virtuous and innocent Cha- 
ratter unfortunate, excites Horror, not Terror, nor Compaſſun. 
'Fo puniſh the Wicked, gives indeed a ſort of Satisfaction, 
but neither Terror nor Pityz which are the Buſineſs of Ja- 
geh. For what we never think our ſelves capable of com- 
mitting, we can never pity.. But the Characters of a perfect 
tragedy ſhould. be the Medium between both, but rather 
good than bad. Thus the Dramatic Perſon ſhould not draw 
his Misfortunes on himſelf by ſuperlative Wickedneſs,or Crime: 

the ſcandalous, but by involuntary Faults, that 1s 
Anroc ng from the Exceſs of Paſſion. We call 

-y Faults, which are committed either by 1s- 
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dorance, or Imprudence againſt the natural Temper of the 
Man, when he is tranſported by a violent Paſſion, which he 
could not ſuppreſs; or by ſome greater or external Force, 
in the Execution of ſuch Orders, which he neither could 
dor ought to diſobey, The Fault of O:dipus is of the firſt 
oct, tho? he be allo guilty of the ſecond. That of Nyeſtes, in 
the murdering his Nephews,ot the ſecond, viz. a violent Paſ- 
jon of Anger and Revenge. That of Oreſtes, in the killing 
of his Mother for the Death of his Father, of the third; be- 
ug ordered to do it by the Oracle of the Gods. Tis true, 
our Oedipus is made fovereignly Virtuous; but all that Sopbo- 
des gives him, are Courage, good Fortune, and Judgment; 
Lualities equally common to the good and the bad, and to 
thoſe who are made up of Virtues and Vices. Sophocles has 
indeed ſhewn him a Character that has a mixture of Virtue 
and Vice. His Vices plainly are, Pride, Violence, Anger, 
Raſhneſs and Imprudence ; ſo that it is not for his Parricide 
and Inceft that he is puniſhed, for they were the Effect of 
his Curioſity, Raſhneſs, Pride, Anger, and Violence, and 
the Puniſhment of them. And thoſe are the Vices Sopbo- 
des would correct in us by his Example. 
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Two fcv'ral Ends the Fable may obtain, 
Either the Perſons happy may remain, 
Or ſink beneath the cruel Hand of Fate; 
Or _ it may obtain a double State. 
Good for the Good, and Bad for thoſe wbo er, 
The ſingle and unbappy /till prefer. 


The Fable may have either a ſingle End or Cataſirophe, or 
one that is double; one that is happy, or one that is un- 
happy; or one that is happy for the Good, and unhappy 
for the Guilty; but that which is beſt is the ſingle and un- 
happy, for that will moſt likely produce Terror and Pit). 


As Incidents the Fable do compoſe, 

So ftill we muſt conſider moſt in Thoſe 

hich Pity will, and Terror moſt diſcloſe. 

Al ſuch Events *twixt Friends are only found, 

From Others nothing Tragic can redound. 

When the Friend's Hand againſt « Friend is arm d, 

He find car Hearts on either fide alarnid. 

Thus when we. ſce the Son's unhaliow'd Knife 

With impious Rage aſſault @ Parent's Life 3 BY 
Dn 
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When Ignorance or Rage the Parent move; 
| To point the Steel againſt the Child they love, 
Fear and Compaſſion ev'ry Breaſt will prove. 

Terror and Compaſſion being the chief End of Tragedy, and 
that being only produced by the Fable, let us conſider what 
Incidents (for ſuch compoſe every Fable) are the moſt pro. 
ductive of thoſe two Paſſions. 

All Inc:dents are Events that happen between ſome-bady 
or other; and all incidents that are terrible, or pitiful, hap. 
pen between Friends, Relations, or the like; for what hay. 
pens betwixt Enemies, can have no Tragical Effect. Thu; 
when a Brother is going to kill (or kills) a Brother ; a Father 
his Son, or a Son his Father; the Mother the Son, or the 903 
the Mother; it is very terrible, and forces our Compaſſion, 
Now all theſe Actions or Events may be thus divided,—ir- 
to thoſe which the Actor performs with an entire Know: 
ledge of what he does, or is going to do; as Medea, when 
ſhe killed her Children; or Oreſtes, when he killed his Mo- 
ther, and the like: Or thoſe, where the Actor does not 
know the Guilt of the Crime he commits, or is going to 
commit, till after the Deed is done, when the Relation of 
the Perſons they have deſtroy'd is diſcovered to them. Thus 
Telegonus did not know it was his Father Ulyſſes whom be 
mortally wounded, till he had done it. The third ſort of 
Incidents, and which is the moſt beautiful, is when a Man or 
Woman is going to kill a Relation, who is not known to him 
or her, and is prevented by a Diſcovery of their Friendſhip 
and Relation. The firſt is the worſt, and the 1aſt beſt; the 
ſecond next in Excellence to the third, becauſe here is ro- 
thing flagitious, and inhuman, but the Sin of 1gnorance ; 
for then the Diſcovery is wonderfully pathetic and moving 
as that of 2 killing his Father La jus. 

Ja Manners four Qualities we ſee; 
They muſt good, like, convenient, equal be. 
The Manners fully mark d, we here call good, 
When by tbeir Words their Bent is underſtood ; 
What Reſolutions th:y will ſurely take, 
What they will ſeek, and what they will forjake. 
LIKENESS to well-known Characters relates, 
For Hiſtory or Quality abates. 
Convenient Manners we thoſe ever cal 2 
Which to each Rank, Age, Sex, and Climate fa“. 
Thoſe Manners Poets always equal name, ' 
Which thro the Drama always are the ſams. 
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we come now to the Aſanners, which are in the next de- 
gtee of Excellence to the Fable, The Manners diſtinguiſh 
the Characters; and if the Manners be ill expreſſed, we can 
never be acquainted with them, and conſequently never be 
terrified by foreſeeing the Dangers they will produce to the 
Dramatic Perſons, nor melt into Pity by ſecing their Suffer- 
ings. All Dramatic Perſons therefore ought to have the 
Manners; that is, their Diſcourſe onght to diſcover their 
Inclinations, and what Reſolutions they will certainly pur- 
ſie, The Manners therefore ſhould have four Qualities, 
and they muſt be, (1.) good; (2.) like; (3.) convenient, 
J.) equal. Good is when they are marked; that is, when 
the Diſcourſe of the Perſons makes us clearly and diſtinctl 
ſee their Inclinations, and what good or evil Reſolutions 
they are certain to take. Like only relates to known and 
public Perſons, whoſe Characters are in Hiſtory, with 
which ov Poetic Characters muſt agree; that is, the Poet 
muſt not give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any of thoſe 
which Hiſtory has given him. We muftremember, that the 
evil Qualities given to Princes, and Great Men, ought to be 
omitted by the Poet, if they are contrary to the Character 
of a Prince, Cc. but the Virtues oppoſite to thoſe known 
Vices ought not to be impoſed, by making him generous, 
or liberal in the Poem, who was avaritious in the Hiſtory, 


The Manners muſt likewiſe be convenient; that is, they 


muſt be agreeable to the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, and 
Condition of the Perſon that has them : For this you may 


look back to what is quoted out of my Lord Roſcommon s 


Tranſlation of Horace, in what we have ſaid of Comedy, 
You muſt indeed ſtudy Mankind, and from them draw the 
Proprieties of Characters or Manners; It would be well if 
zou ſtudied Moral Philoſophy, to lead you into the Study of 
Mankind, _ | 
They muſt be equal; that is, they muſt be conſtant, or 
conſiſtent, through the whole Character; or the Variety 
or Inequality of the Manners (as in Nature, fo in this 
Draught) muſt be equal. The Fearful muſt not be brave, 
nor the Brave fearful; The Avaritious muſt never be libe- 
ral, and the like. Shake pear is excellent in this Diſtinction 
: nraery and he ſhould be throughly ſtudied on this 
ead, 
One Quality eſſential do's remain, 
By which the greateſt Beauty they obtain. 1 
e 


The Art of POETRY. 
The Manners muſt ſo regularly flow, 
That to Neceſſity their Birth they owe. 

No vicious Quality muſt h2 their Lot, 
But what is needful to promote the Plot. 
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Beſides the four Qualities we have mentioned, there i; ; 
fifth eſſential to their Beauty, that is, that they be neceſ⸗ 
fary: hat is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought 
to be given to any Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appear to be 
abſolutely neceſſary, or requiſite to the carrying on of the 
Action; as all thoſe mentioned in. Oedipus were, to the 
promoting that Fable. 


Three ſorts of Diſcoveries are found 
Jn the Dramatic Poets tv abaund ; : 
The firſt by certain Marks th2-Bus'n2ſs do, 
Whether from Chance or Nature they accrue ;; 
As Scars, or Moles, that in the Body lye, 
Or certain Tokens which thoſe Marks ſupply. 


Having run through the Manners, I-now return to tte 
Duceveries, becauſe (well manag'd) they add a wonderful 
Beauty to the Piece, tho' it is indeed a Beauty almoſt en. 
tirely unknown on our Stage. The fr/t fort of Diſcovery is 
by certain Marks in the Body, either natural, or accidental. 
Thus Hs having formerly, before the Trojan War, re- 
ceived a Wound in bis Thigh, by a Baar, in the Mountain 
of Parnaſſus, when he returned incognito home, the Nurſe 
who waſhed his Legs diſcovered hin by the Scar of that 
Wound. Tho' theſe be the leaſt beautiful Diſcoveries, vet 
they may be uſed with more or leſs Art: As that we have 
juſt mentioned of Ulyſſes, was artful and fine; but when he 
is fain to ſhew it himſelf to the Shepherds, to confirm them 
that he is Ubſes, it is leſs artful, e 

The ſecond. Way is by Tokens; as, the Casket of Things 
Which the Prieſt had found with Jon, when he was expoſed, 
dilcovers Geaſa, whom he was going to kill, to be his Mo- 
ther. And Oreſtes, when he had found out Iphigenia by het 
Letter, which ſhe was going to ſend to him by Pylades, i 
tain to tell particular Tokens in her Father's Palace, to 
make himſelf be believed to be Oreftes. For theſe Tokens 
are no great matter of Invention, ſince the Poet nigh! 
have made them twenty other ways. 
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Third from Remembrance takes its pleaſing Riſe 
And f the Diſcov'ry from the Her. * ts | 

The fourth ſort we do in Reaſon find, 
Which brings the Unknown Object to the Mind. 
Thus when Oreſtes ſaw the fatal Knife 

With impious Blow directed at his Life, 

Thus to the Goddeſs in Deſpair did call, 

Ah! muſt I then like Iphigenia fall. 

The third ſort of Diſcovery is what is made by Remem- 
brance; that is, when the fight, or hearing, of any thing 
makes us remember our Misfortunes, Cc. Thus when Ulyſſes 
heard Pomodocus ſing his Actions at- Troy, the Memory-of 
them ſtruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, Which 
diſcovered him to Alcinous. The fourth fort of Diſcoveries 
are made by Reaſoning; as Ipbigenia in Aſchylus, Hither is 
a Man come like me; no body is like me but Oreſtes, it muſt 
therefore be Oreltes, And in the Iphigenia of Pohides, a 
Greek Poet, Oreſtes kneeling at the Altar, and juſt open- 
ing his Boſom to receive the ſacred Knife, ' cries out, Ts 
wt ſufficient that my Siſter has been ſacrificed to Diana, but J 
maſt be ſo too. 

The fineſt ſort is that which ariſes from the Subject, or 
Incidents of the Fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſ- 
fre Curioſity, and the Letter that Iphigenia ſent by. Pylades; 
for it was very natural for her on that Occaſion to ſend 
that Letter. We have been forc'd to make mention of 
Greek Plays, becauſe we have not yet had any thing of this 
kind, but in thoſe taken from thoſe Poets; but our Oedipus 
and /phigenza will ſhew this in ſome meaſure. 


The Sentiments here next aſſume their Place, 
To which to give their juſt and proper Grace, 
The Poet ſtill muſt look within to find 
The ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind. 

; He muſt be ſad, be proud, and in a Storm, 
And to each Character bu Mind conform. 

The Proteus muſt all Shapes, all Paſſions wear, 
F be wou d have juſt Sentiments appear: 


fot 
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Think not at all where ſhining Thoughts to place, 
But what a Man wou d ſay in ſuch a Caſe. 


Having done with the Fable, Incidents, and Manners, we 
me now to the Sentimments. 

The Poet here muſt not be content to look into his Mind, 
© ſee what he himſelf would think on ſuch an — 
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but he muſt put himſelt into the Paſſion, Quality, and Tem 
per of the Character he is to draw; that is, he muſt afſur, 
thoſe Manners he gives each Dramatic Perſon, and then fer 
what Sentiments or Thoughts ſuch an Occaſion, Paſſion. 9. 
the like, will produce. And the Poet muſt change the H. 
bit of his Mind, and aſſume a new Perſon, as a different 
Character or Perſon ſpeaks, or he will make all ſpeak alike 
without any diftinftion of Character. But this can't h 
done, but by a ſtrong Imagination, and great Genius. 

Wee ſhall ſay no more of the Senti ments here, becauſe the 
are tobe learnt from the Art of Rhetoric; for the Senti nen 
being all that makes up the Diſcourſe, they conſiſt in pr 
ving, refating, exciting, and expreſſing the, Paſhon, x 
Pity, Anger, Fear, and all the others, to raiſe or debaſe the 
Value of a Thing. The Reaſons of Poets and Orators are 
the ſame, when they would make Things appear worthy 
Pity, or terrible, or great, or probable ; tho' ſome Thin 
are rendered ſo by Art, ani ſome by their own Nature, 


'» Wiſe Nature by Variety does pleaſe, 
Mitb diff ring Paſſions in a diff ring Dreſs : 

Bold Anger in rough haughty Words appears, 

Sorrow is humble, and diſſotves in Tears. 
Make not your Hecuba with Fury rage, 

And ſhew a canting Spirit on the Stage: 

There ſwoln Expreſſions, and affected Noiſe, 
He ws like ſome, Pedant that decla:ms to Boys. 
In Sorrow you maſt ſofter. Methods keep, 

And, to excite our Tears, your ſelf muſt weep. 
Thoſe noiſie Words which in ill Plays are found 
Come not from Hearts that are in Sadnejs drowis |. 
To pleaſe, you muſt a bundred Changes th; 
Sometimes be hum le, then muſt ſoar on high; 
In nat ral Thoughts muſt every where abound, 
Be eaſie, pleaſant, ſolid, and profound. 
To theſe you muſt ſurprizing Jouches join, 
And fhew us a New Wonder in each Line. 


The Diction, or Language, is that which next comes d 
der our eonſideration; and tho? it is confeſſed, that it 15! 
the leaſt importance of all thoſe Parts, yet when the Elvl 
tion is proper and elegant, and varies as it ought, it give: 
great, and advantageous Beauty to a Play; and there 
we will not pals it over. in ſilence. Some have: been betta 
by their Ignorance of Art and Nature, to imagine chat ” 
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tens Stile, becauſe noble in the Epic, was beſt for Tragedy, 
never reflecting that he himſelf varied his Stile in his Sa 

ſon Agoniſtes. It you would therefore merit Praiſe, yuu 
muſt diverſifie your Stile inceſſantly; too equal, and too 
uniform a Manner then is to no purpoſe, and inclines us to 
Sleep. Rarely are thoſe Authors read, who are born to 
plague us, and who appear always whining in the ſame un- 
grateful Tone. Happy the Man, who can ſo command his 
Voice, as to pals without Conſtraint from that which is grave, 
to that which is oi, and from that which is pleaſant, to 
that which is ſevere and ſolemn. Every Paſſion has its pro- 
per Way of Speaking, which a Man of Genius will eaſily de- 
rive from the very Nature of the Paſſion he writes. Anger is 
proud, and utters haughty Words, but ſpeaks in Words leſs 
ferce and fiery when it abates. Grief is more humble, and 
ſpeaks a Language like it ſelf, dejected, plain, and ſorrowfu]. 


Soliloquies had need be very few, 
Extreamly ſhort, and ſpoke in Paſſion too. 
Our Lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the Pitt their Confidant. 
Nor u the Matter mended yet, if thus 
They truft a Friend only to fell it us. 

T Occaſion ſhou'd as naturally fall! 
As when Bellario confeſſes all. 


There is nothing more common in our Plays, tho? nothing 
ſo inartificial and unnatural, as the Perſons making lon 
Speeches to themſelves, only to convey their Intentions and 
Actions to the Knowledge of the Audience: But the Poet 
ſhould take care to make the Dramatic Perſons have ſuck 
Confidants, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt Thoughts, 
and then they would be more juſtly, and with more Na- 
ture, convey d to the Audience. A lively Picture of the 
abſurd Characters and Conduct of our Plays, take from 
the Duke of Backing hams Eſſay on Poetry; which being in 
Verſe, may be got by heart, and remembered, and fo al- 
ways about you, for a Teſt of any new Hero. 


0 : Firſt a Soliloquy is calmly made, 

Cl Where ev'ry Reaſon is exactly wergh'd; 

s Which once perform d, moſt opportunely comes 
_ .A Hero, fraghted at the Noiſe of Drums, 


For her ſweet ſake, whom 40 0 ſigbt he loves, - 
i And all in Metaphor his Paſſion proves. 
. Q Bic 
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But ſome ſad Accident, tho yet unknown, 
Parting thr Pair, to leave the Swain alone, 
He ſtrait grows jealous, yet we know not why, 
And, to oblige bis Rival, needs will che: 

But firſt be makes a Speech, wherein he tells 
The abſent Nymph how much his Flame excells, 
And yet bequeaths her generouſly now 

To that dear Rival, whom he does not know ; 
Who ſtrait appears, (but, Who can Fate withſtand?) 
Too late, alas! to bold his haſty Hand, 

That juſt bas given himſelf a cruel Strobe: 

At whzich thy very Strangers Heart is broke. 
He more to his new Friendthan Miſtreſs kind 
Moſt ſadly mourns at being left behind ; 

Of ſuch a Death prefers the pleaſing Charms 

0 Love, and living in bis Lady's Arms. 


Of the EPIC, or HEROIC POEM. 


An Epic Poem, # a Diſcourſe invented with Art, to form 
the Manners by Inſtrutions, diſguiſed under the Allegory of 
an Action which is important, and which is related in Verſe 
in a delightful, probable, and wonderful manner. 

That is, it is a Fable which confiſts of two Parts, firſt of 
Truth, its Foundation, and Fiction, which diſguiſes that Truth, 
and gives it the Form of a Fable. The Trauth is the Moral, 
and the Fiction of the Action that is built upon it. Its Im- 
— diſtinguiſhes it from the Comedy, and its Relation 

om the Tragic Ad ions. The Action here, as in Tragedy, 
muſt be One, and all its Epiſodes, or under-Adt ions are to be 
dependent on the main Action. It mult be entire, that is, have 


A Beginning, Middle, and End. It muſt have the Manyers, 


that is, the Characters muſt be diftinguiſhed, and Manners 
muſt be neceſſary, and have thoſe Qualities inſerted already 
in Tragedy. The Incidents ought to be delightful, and to that 
End various, and rightly diſpoſed, and ſurprizing. The E- 
p:ſodes (ſhould be pathetic. The Senti ments will fall under 


_ the ſame Rules as thoſe of Tragedy, but the Diction is allow d 
to be more lofty, and more figurative, as being a- Narration, 


and having Admzration, not Terror and Pity, for its End. 
We need ſay na more of this Poem, the Rules at large 
would be too extenſive for this Treatiſe, and but of little 
Uſe; the Poem being not to be undertaken but by a Maſter, 
and by a Genius that does not appear once in a Thouland 
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every Subject affords of Uſe to PERSUASION. 

And as every Author muſt invent, or find out 
Arguments to make his Subject prevail, dilpole thoſe Argu- 
ments, thns found out, into their proper Places, range them 
in their juſt Order, and to the ſame End give them thole 
Embelliſhments and Beautics of Language which are pro- 
per to each Subject; and, if his Diſcourſe be to be deliver'd 
in public, to utter them with that Decency, and Force, 
which may ftrike the Hearer; So this Art of Perſuafion is 
generally divided into four parts, Invention, Diſpoſition, Elo- 
cution or Language, and Delivery or Pronunciation. 

§ 2. Invention is the finding out ſuch Motives, Reaſons, 
or Arguments as are adapted to perſuade, or gain the Aſſent 
or Belief of the Hearer or Reader. | 

Theſe Arguments may be divided into artificial, and - 
artiſicial. The former are the proper Object of the Inven- 
tion of him who writes; the latter the Author or Writer 
does not invent, but borrowing them from abroad, applies 
and accommodates them to his Subject. 

The artificial Arguments are of three forts, Reaſons or 
Argumentations, the Manners, and the Paſſions. The firft 
are to inform the Hzarer's Judgment; the ſecond, to ingra- 
tiate with him, or win his Inclination or Favour ;, the third, 
to move. 

The Student, or Writer, is abundantly aſſiſted in finding 
out theſe Arguments, Reaſonings, or Argumentat ions, by con- 
ſulting ſuch Heads, as contain, by general Conſent, or the 
Rules of Art, ſuch Proofs or Evidences under them. 

Some of theſe HEADS are general, others particular: 
The General contain thoſe Propoſitions which are common 
to all Subjects or Cauſes; and theſe the Maſters of this Art 
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bave agreed to be two in number, under theſe two Titles; 
the firft, Poſſible, or Impoſſible z for whether we perſuad- or 
diſſuade, praiſe or diſpraiſe, accuſe or defend, we muſt prove 
that the Fact or Subject, has been, or 13 poſſible or i1poſſib}; 
to be done. | 

The other Title is Great or Small, and to this all Compa- 
riſons relate; as when we ſhew, that Thzs is more or leſs be. 
neficial or pernicious, more uſeful or unuſeful, more honour: 
able or diſhonourable, more juft or equitable, unjuſt and 
illegal, than That. | 
Every Subject has, beſides theſe general Heads common 
to all, others particular to themſelves, from whence all Ar. 
guments are drawn, which are peculiar to each Subjed or 
ro 2 3 and for that reaſon vary according to the Variety of 

17. 

All Cauſes, or Subjects of any Weight, are recommended 
to the Reader or Hearer in one of theſe three Ways, vi, 
either by Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion; Praiſe or Diſpraiſe ;, Ac- 
cauſation er Defence. And indeed, a Man can ſcarce write on 
any Subject that requires or falls under Perſuaſion, but in a 
ore or — important, or extenſive Degree, falls under one 
of te Heads, | 

But theſe differ from each other, as in the Parts, and - 
fice or Duty, as we have juſt ſeen; and in the End doubly, 
(J.) In regard of the Thing it ſelf; (2.) and the Hearer. 
(1.) In regard of the Thing; for the End propoſed by the 
Perſuaſive, or Diſſuaſi ve Diſcourſe, is Profit, Advantage or 
Benefit; by the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Honour; and Right and 
Equity by the Accuſation or Defence. (2.) In regard of the 
H-arer, becauſe the Object of him who writes in Perſuaſion or 
Di ſſuaſion, is Hope and Fear; in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, Plea- 
ſure and Delight; in Accuſation and Defence, Clemency or 
Severity. 

The firft has to do with the future, or Time to come; the 
ſecond moſt commonly with the Preſent; and the third with 
the Paſt. The Hearers, in the important Subjects of each 
Kind, may be confider'd thus: a Alan, or Men of Power in a 
State hear the firſt; Men of Pleaſure, or ſuch as are chiefly 
led by the Ear, the ſecond ; and a Judge, or Senate the laſt. 

$ 3. When the Deſign of our Diſcourſes is to perſuade or 
diſſuade, we muſt conſider the Matter or Subject of our Dil- 
courſe, or the Thing we would render eligible or odious; 
and thoſe Heads from whence Motives, Reaſons, or Argu- 


ments are to be drawn, to bring about what we * 
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The Subject, or Matter, is whatever can be done either 
in a public or private Capacity. Thoſe Subjects which 
have Regard to a public Capacity, have been divided into 
five Heads. (1.) Funds, Revenues, and Pecuniary Matters. 
(2.) Peace or War. (3.) Garriſons or Forces, which are the 
Defence of Countries. (4.) Trade in Commodities, export- 
ed or imported: And, (5.) the Propoſal of Laws to be 
: MW cftabliſhed or abrogated. 
| Private Subjects are whatever may be of Advantage of 

Detriment to Particulars. 
| The Heazls from which Motives, Reaſons, or Arguments 
are to be drawn under this Diviſion of the Art of PERSUA- 
SION, are /ix. The chief and moſt peculiar to this, is the 
* BW Profitable, or Beneficial. It farther borrows from the next 
Kind, the Honourable; and from Accuſation and Defence, 
te Rightful or Legal; and from the common, or general 
Heads, the Poſſible; and frames from all theſe a Judgment, 
or Confetture of the Event. ; 
| $4. We come now to ** or Diſpraiſe: And this ſort of 
| Diſcourſe is threefold ; the firſt of Perſons real, or imagina- 
ry; the ſecond of Fas or Deeds; and the third of Things. 
In the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of real Perſons, the Order is 
either Natural or Artificial. 
| The Artificial is, when, without Regard to time, we re- 
ter what we ſay to certain Heads; as the Goods of Mind, 
of Body, or of Fortune. 

But the Natural Method is, when we ſtrictly confine our 
ſelves to the obſervation of the Order of Hiſtory. And 
this is divided into three Times. (1.) That which preceed- 
ed the Birth of the Perſon, who is the Subject of our Praiſe 
or Diſfraiſe. (2.) The Time of his Life; and, (3.) What 
follows, his Death. 

In the firſt Tine we muſt conſider the Prognoſtics, Omens, 
Prophecies, and the like, if any ſuch there were, and his Fami- 
ly and Country; from which ariles a twofold Praiſe: For if 
theſe were really illuſtrious, we ſav, that ſuch a Perſon hes 
come up to the Ancient Honour ot his Country and Family; 
or has done Deeds worthy ſuch a Country and ſuch a Family. 
On the contrary, if his Commti or Family, or both were ob- 
(cure, we muſt ſhew, that he has ennobled and raiſed the 
Obſcurity of both, by his own proper Virtues and Worth. 

In the next Time, which is that of his Life, we have four 
Things to conſider; firſt, The Nature of his Body, as 
Health, Robuſtneſs, Ait;oity, Beauty); and of his Mind, as 
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Wit, Capacity, Judg ment, Memory, &c. The ſecond is his 
Fortune, or Riches. The third his Education, Inſtitution, 
and ConduF of Life. The fourth his Actions, and. their Cy. 
cumſtances and Rewards. 5 

In the laſt place, comes the Manner and Kind of his 
Death, the Funeral Pomp, and the like; chiefly the Loſs, and 
the Grief that attended that Loſs; to which may be ſub- 
joined a Conſolation for it. This is the Praiſe of the Perſon, 

et it be of an Alexander, a Marlborough, a Peterborow, or the 
like. From hence we may eaſily gather the Praiſe of what 
we call an imaginary Perſon; as of Bucephalus, or the like; 
but this is of little uſe, except a Sport of Fancy. 

When we undertake to praiſe Deeds or Actions, we are 
to make uſe of thoſe Heads of Arguments which are recurr'd 
to in the former Diviſions ; ſince we praiſe that here, which 
we would recommend or perſuade in the other. 

There are here cight Heads, from which we draw Ma- 
terials of amplifying and ſetting off the Subject; for to the 
Praiſe of Deeds or Actions, it very much imports, that the 
Subject of our Praiſe, did it either firſt, ſingly or alone, or 
with few, or chiefly, or principally, or at a neceſſary Exigence 
of Time, Place, or junſture of Affairs, or often: Or that the 
Action has a great Regard to the Benefit, Reputation, and 
Glory of his Country; or that he, firſt of all Men, gained 
his Country new, or freſh Honours, Dignity, Power, Oc. 

When Things are the Subject of our Praiſe, the Method is 
not the ſame inall; For in the Praiſe of Countries, Cities, and 
the like, we purſue very near the ſame Method, as in that 
of Perſons; for that which in Men is Country and Family, 
is in Places, the Founders, and the Princes who have there 
governed; that which in the former is Beauty of Body, is in 
theſe the Situation: What in thoſe is the I/irtue of the Mind, 
is the Fertility, Wholſomneſs, wife Laws, &c. 

But in the Praiſe of other Things, as of Arts and Sciences, 
we have recourſe to the ſame Heads of Argument as in the 
Praiſe of A#:ons. The Honourableneſs is thewn in the eſ- 
ficient, or productive Cauſes and Antiquity ; and the Ciilz- 
ty or Benefit from the Effect and Aim. 

$ 5. The laſt Kind or Sort of Subject of RHETORIC, 
is that which Accuſes or Defends, and the Heads of Argu- 
ments or Proofs in this, vary according to the variety of 
the State of the Cauſe, which is the Subject of our Accuſa- 
tion or Defence. 75 
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J There are four States; the firſt enquires whether it be ſo, 
not; the ſecond, what it is; the third, its Nature; the 
furth, its Magnitude, or how great any Crime is. 

Every Speech, or Oration of this Kind, has one, or more 
3 Miftheſe States. If there be more than One, they muſt either 
| Wi of the ſame Kind, as if they all enquire whether it be or 
; or they muſt be of ſeveral ſorts; as, one of the firſt, 
zd another of the ſecond. | 

66, There are three Heads of Argument, which we con- 
ſult for Proofs in the firſt State, which we may call the State 
of Gbeſs, or Preſumption, viz. The Will, the Power, and 
Signs, or Tokens. 

The Vill contains the Motives and Reaſoning. The Mo- 
tes contain the Affections or Paſſions, which are urged as 
the efficient Cauſe, The Reaſoning is drawn from the final 
Cauſes ; as from the Hope of Advantage, and the like: And 
to the Power or Faculty, the Strength of Body, the Inclina- 
tions of the Mind, Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the 
proſpett or Hopes of concealing the Fatt, when committed, 
relate, Some of the Signs, or Tokens precede; ſome attend, 
and ſome follow the Fact. 

67. In the State, which enquires by what Name the Fact 
15 to be called, we muſt endeavour to confirm and make out 
our own Definition of it, and confute that of the Adverſary. 
As when the Accuſed ſhall acknowledge that he had taken 
ſuch Goods from ſuch a Place, but not ſtole them; that he 
ſtruck ſuch a Perſon indeed, but made no Aſſault and Bat- 
ten. Or ſhould he confeſs the Robbery, but deny the Sa- 
crilege, and the like; in all ſuch Caſes the Nature of the 
Fact muſt be defined, and the Adverſary contuted on that 
Head by a Confirmation of your own Definition. 

FC 8. The State which enquires into the Nature of the Fact, 
Crime or Cauſe, is twofold ; the firſt treats of what zs to come, 
and is therefore proper to Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion. The lat- 
ter, of what is already done, and is therefore agreeable to 
Courts of Fudicature, or Accuſation and Defence. That 
which is properly juridical, has its Place either in Fudz- 
ment, or before it; we divide the firlt into Rational and 
Legal: The Rational relates to the Fact, the Legal to the 
Senſe of the Laws, Statutes, or written Authorities. 

The Rational is divided into the Abſolute and Aſſumptive. 
The Abſolute plainly and fimply defends the Fadt; as when 
we allow it done, and aſſert it laudibly dot. The Aſſump- 
tin is when the Defence in it ſelf is weak, but is ſupported 
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or aſſiſted by ſomething Foreign, or out of the Cauſe 1; 
ſumed. And this is done four Ways, by Compariſon, Rela. 
tion, Removing and Conceſſion. Compariſon is when we ſhew 
that there was a neceſſity of doing One of two Things; and 
that what was done was juſter, and more juſtifiably eligible 
than the other would ha ve been. Relation is when we throw 
the Fault on the very Perſon who has received the Injury, 
The Removing is, when we throw the Fault on ſome other 
Perſon-than he who has received the Injury, or on a Thins 
that cannot come before the Court, as not falling under it 
Juriſdiction, as on the Law. 

Conceſſion is uſually divided into Purgation and Deprecati. 
on. Purgation is when we defend not the Fact, but the i 
or Intention; as when the Guilt or Fault is thrown on N. 
ceſſity, Fortune, Ignorance, or Inadvertence. 

Deprecation is when we acknowledge the Fault, or plead 
Guilty, and fly to Pity and Mercy. 

$ 9. There are four States which enquire into the Nature 
of the Crime, or what it is. The firſt is of the written Let. 
ter, and the Opinion Or intention; as, when the Vriting is one 
Thing, and the Intention of the Writer another ; and one 
inſiſts on the Letter, and the other on the Intention of the 
Writer. Here Equity and the Rigour of the Law contend, 
be next is Reaſoning, when from what is written, we ga. 
ther another Thing that is not written, becauſe founded on 
the ſame Reaſon. 

- The third is the Contradict ion of the Law; that is, when 
the Law either is contrary to it ſelf, or to ſome other Laws. 

The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Diſcourſe ; which ariles 
either from the Change of the Tone or Accent, or from the 
Diviſion of the Diction; or the various Significations of the 
Words. To this we may add a Species of it, the examin- 
ing the Force of the Word, which differs from the former 
State, which enquires into the Nature of the FaF and Crime, 
to ſee what Name is its due. We may here farther conſider 
Exceptions to the Court it felt; Firſt, the Perſon ; as when 
he acts who ought not to act, or with him with whom he 
ought not. Secondly, the Place; as when the Aktion is 
drought in a wrong Court, Thirdly, to the Time; as when 
we ſay, we could formerly have accus'd one whom we cannot 
at this Time. And, Fourthly, to the Thing; as when we 
deny that the Indid ment can he grounded on this Law, ©: 
requires ſuch a a Puniſhment for ſuch a Crime, 
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F 10. The State, which enquires into the Magnitude or 
ea · ¶ Gr:atneſs of the Crime, examines and informs us what are 
ew the greateſt and moſt h2znows Injuries, and which are the 
ind aſt. They are ſhewn to be great, either becauſe done on 
ble tery flight Grounds, or Provocat ion; or becauſe they have 
ow W drawn on in their Conſequences very great Damages; or 
becauſe he who received the Injury, was a Man of great 
Merit; or becauſe the accuſed was the fir ſt who did commit 
it, or the only; or with a few; or often; or on Purpoſe 3 
or on many other Cauſes. 

( 11. Having thus curſorily run over the Artificial Ar- 
guments, we come now to thoſe which are called Iaartificial; 
which are ſuch as are not derived from this Art of Perſuaſion, 
e. but being preſſed in from abroad, are, however, artific:ally 

treated of: And theſe in the Accuſation and Defence, are 
dre. (1.) The Laws. (2.) Witneſſes. (3.) Contracts or 
Agreements. (4. ) Queſtions. (5. ) Oaths. From all whict: 
'e ¶ according to the Nature of the Cauſe, there are different 
Ways of arguing. 
e 812. We come now to the other Part of Rh-torical In- 
e vention, and that treats of the PaJons. The Paſſions are 
© ¶ COmmotions of the Mind, by means of which thoſe who are 
moved, judge differently from thoſe who are not; and thi is 
* Y] dtended either with Pleaſure or Pain. | 
We muſt neceſſarily know three Things to be able to 
move the Paſſions.—Who, and to whom, and for what Cauſes 
nor Reaſons Men are uſed to be moved by this, or that Paſſion. 
+ $13. Anger i a certain Deſire of Revenge, accompany d 
s I nith Pain, which we ſeem to ourſelves able to execute, caus'd 
a diſagreeable Contempt of our ſelves, or of ours. 
But this Contempt is of three ſorts : Deſpiſing, Incom- 
noding, and Contumelious. The firſt is a meer ſimple de- 
ng; the Others require that One oppoſe an Otber, not to 
advantage himſelf, but meerly to oppoſe the Other. And 
Wn mmoding is in Deſign, or by depriving him of, or hin- 
aring his Advantage; but the End of Contumelizs, is Shame 
and Ie nominy. 
F 14. The Oppoſite of Anger is Lenity, which is the 
Caſing, or Ræniſſion of Anger. 
$15. Love is a Paſſion by which we wiſh heartily well to 
ſome One, and would do ali the Good we could to that One, 
not for our own ſake, but for his, or hers. | 
\ 16. Hatred and Enmity are oppos'd to Love and Freend- 


Hip: But theſe differ from Anger in many Particulars, We 
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are angry on account of Things which relate to our ſelves: are 3 ne 
but we hate without any Regard to our own Affairs, Intereſt Mt. 
or Advantage: Anger is directed to Particulars; but Hatred It is © 
rages againſt whole Kinds; Anger is a ſhort-liv'd Fury, byWzzainſt t 
Hatred and Enmity are laſting. He that is angry endeayourgWizges, w. 
to give Pain to the Perſon with whom he is angry; for he Mi attain 
would have him feel Evil, on whom he wrecks his Revenge. $ 24: 
He that hates, ſtudies to bring Damage or Ruin; but is nor Ide Paſh 
in Pain whether his Enemy feel it, or not. conſide r. 
8 17, Fear is a certain Pain and Trouble of Mind ariſing Win whic) 
from the Imagination of ſome impending Evil, which may Witdiſcov 
either be attended with Deſtruction, or Inconvenience, or Nun. I. 
Trouble. 6 | 
§ 18. Boldneſs, or Confidence, is oppoſite to Fear; it is a H, Aud 
Hope join'd with an Imagination of Advantages, as if they Win in 
were near, and all Things and Perſons, that might ſtrike us M The 
with Fear, being far remoy'd, or not at all in Being, Healer, 
§ 19. Shame is a ſort of Grief, Pain, or Trouble arifing W The. 
from an Opinion of Infamy, when the Evils are either preſent Wthe Gon 
or paſt, or imminent, And Impudence is that by which ve the 1 
deſpile ſuch Things, and receive no Trouble from them. Ich; 6. 
§ 20. Favour is that, by which any one is ſaid to do a F- The 
vour or Grace to any one, who wants it; not for any Proſpect Wril way 
whatever, or that he may get any Thing by it, but that he Wihey di 


whom he relieves, may receive a Benefit. Favour is ampli- W/ity, & 
fy'd or enlarged. on three Ways; from the Perſon who be- Ws, © 


ows the Favour, from the Perſon to whom it is done; and Muth, - 
from the Thing or Gift it ſelf, And the fame is leſſened Witey at 
three Ways; firſt from the Effects; ſecondly, from the Gift Nrower, 
it ſelf, and its Qualities; and, thirdly, from the Tokens 
and Signs of a Mind not truly benevolent. 

8 21. That Pity, which we here only define, is the Pain of 
Good Men, from the Opinion of an Evil that may bring De- 
ſtruction or Trouble to one that does not deſerve it; and 
ſuch as any one may think may befal himſelf or his, and that 
ſeems to be impending over him, or coming upon him. 

§ 22. Indignation is a Pain or Trouble for another's Succe/' 
or Happrneſs, who does not ſeem to deſerve it. 

In this it differs from Pzty; that proceeding from the 
Sight of the il Fortune of the Good; this from the good For- 
tane of the Bad. | n ou 

$ 23. Envy is a Pain or Grief on account of real Ho- , oi 
nours or Benefits another enjoys, or which we can't obtain, WW The 
exiſting between thoſe who are alike in Temper or — [ence 
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ure; not that another has them, but that we have them 
ot. | | 

f It is contrary to Contempt, with which any one is affected 
ainſt thoſe, in whom he ſees not thoſe Goods, or Advan- 
juges, Which either he has himſelf obtained, or endeavours 
0 attain. | ; | 
| 624. Having thus gone through a ſuccin& Account of 
the Paſſions, we come to the Third Part of Invention, which 
onſiders the Manners. That Diſcourſe therefore, or Speech, 
in which the Manners are well mark'd, we call Moral; for 
diſcovers the Habzts of the Mind, and the ill or Inclina- 
tion. In this are ſeen Convenience and Probity. 

The Manners regard either the Perſon himſelf who ſpeaks, 
the Audience to whom he ſpeaks, or the whole City or Na- 
on in which he delivers his Diſcourſe. | 

The Manners, which ought to be conſpicuous in the 
heater, are threefold 3 Prudence, Probity, and Benevolence. 

The Manners of the Nation are known by the Form of 
the Government: Liberty is in a Democracy; the Diſcipline 
of the Laws in an Ariſtocracy; pompous Wealth in an Oligar- 
ch; Guards and Arms in a Monarchy. 

The Manners in regard of the Audience vary four ſeve- 
ral ways, according to their tourfold Diſtinction: 1/7, When 
they differ in the Paſſions, as in Anger, Lenity, Fear, 
Pity, &c. 2dly, When they differ in the Habits, as in Vir. 
ues, or Vices. 3dly, In Tears or Age, which is threefold, 
Truth, Man's Eſtate, Old-age. 4thly, In Fortune, by which 
they are either Noble or Ignoble, Powerful or without 
Power, Rich or Poor, Fortunate or Unhappy. 

(25, Beſides theſe Seats er Heads of Arguments, which 
re peculiar to each Kind of Cauſe, we muſt have Recourſe 
to thoſe which are common to AU; and thoſe, as we have 
before obſerved, are two, Poſſible and Impoſſible, Great and 
Small, or of Importance and of little Conſequence. 

We muſt conſider the Head of Poſſible and Impoſſible three 
ereral ways, —for we muſt ſhew a Thing done or not done, 
flat can be done, or can not be done; or that wi be done, 
Ir will not be done. 

Done or not done is the Subject of our Proof moſt in that 
nd where we accuſe or de fend; but in Perſuaſion or Diſſua- 
n our Buſineſs is chiefly to prove, whether it can ot gan 
aa, or well not be done. 

The Important or Great, and Small and of little Conſe- 
hence, belong chiefly to Praiſe and Diſpraiſe. 

$ 25. Having 
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8 25. Having given the foregoing Rules for the Inves- 
tion of Arguments, we naturally now proceed to deliver the 
Method of diſpoſing or marſhalling the whole in their pro- 
per Places and Order; for Diſpeſfitzon, the ſecond Diviſion of 
this Art, is a proper placing, or ranging of the ſeveral Part; 
of the Speech or Diſcourſe. Theſe Parts are four in number, 
the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe, the Propoſiticy, 
the Proof, and the Concluſion. Others make fix Parts; a 
the Beginning, Narration, Propoſition, Confirmation, Confu- 
tation, and Concluſion: Of which, the firſt is to :ngratia! 
with the Hearers, the laſt to move them, and the middle ti 
inform them. 

The Order of theſe is either Natural or Artificial. We 
call that Natural, when the Parts are diſpoſed in the Order 
we have laid down. 

The Artificial is, when the Nature of the Cauſe requires 
us to depart from this Natural Order. 

§ 26. In the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe we 
ſet forth the Aim and Scope of what we have to ſay; and 
the Minds of the Hearers are prepared for the reſt thatis 
to come, 5 

The Method of all Beginnings is not the ſame, but vary 
according to the Quality of the Caſe. 

For that is either honourable or diſbonourable, doubtful or 
me an, OT plain or clear, Or obſcure. | 

In an honourable Cauſe the Good-will, Attention, and Docili 
ty of the Hearers are prepared plainly, and without Dit 
guiſe or Inſinuation. | 

In a Cauſe that is diſhonourable, we muſt take care tc 
inſinuate into the Hearers Minds, and ſubtilly prepare then 
to give us a Hearing: And this Beginning they call Jnſinus 
tion. But this kind of Beginning is ſometimes made uſe c 
in an honourable Cauſe, and that when the Hearers are eithe! 
tired with hearing or prepoſſeſs*d by the Diſcourſe of hin 
who ſpoke firſt, 

In the dubious or doubtful we make uſe of a Beginnin} 
drawn from the Nature of the Cauſe it ſelf ; that is, fron 
that Face of it which is honourable. 

In a low or mean Cauſe we muſt endeavour to raiſe Att: 
tion; and in an obſcure Cauſe, a Willingneſs or Deſire to & 
informed, 
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The Method of Beginnings is not the ſame in the three 
ſorts of Subjetts, on which we may ſpeak; For in Praiſe and 
Piſpraiſe it muſt be taken from the five Heads of Argu- 
ments proper to that; from the Prazſe or Diſpraiſe ; from 
Perſuaſion Or Diſſuaſion 5 and from thoſe Things which re- 
late to the Hearers. | 

In Accuſation and Defence there are four Heads, from 
which the Beginning is taken; For the Mind of the Hearer 
is prepar'd, as it were, by certain Medicines, taken either 


from the Speaker himſelf, or from the Accuſed 3 or from the 


Harer; or from the Accuſer ; or from the Things. 

They are taken from the Accuſed, or the Adverſary, by 
objeting, or diſproving a Crime; from the Hearer, by 
rendring him our Friend, or angry, attentzve or not atten- 
tive, Or willing to be inform'd : Laſtly, from the Things, 
by declaring its Nature. 

8 27. The Narration is a Recital of the Things done, or 
that ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſuaſion. 

This we make uſe of in Accuſation and Defence, when we 
do not agree with the Adver/ary about the Manner of the 
fat: But when we perſuade or diſſuade, there is ſeldom 
any Occaſion for this Part; nor is there any in Praiſe or 
Diſpraiſe, but what has its place in the 3 

The Narration ought to be per ſpicuous, that it may be un- 
derſtood; likely or probable, that it may be believ'd; diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Manners, that it may be heard with the 
greater Villingneſs: But to be ſo, it ought to expreſs thoſe 
Things which relate to the Proof of our own Virtue, and 
the Improbity of the Adverſary. 

Care muſt likewiſe be taken, that what is ſaid may be 
pleating to the Judges ; and it ought, beſides all this, to 
move the Paſſions. | 

This Part does not always follow the Beginning, but is 
ſometimes deferr'd to another place, and muſt always be 
ſhorter for the Defendant than Plaintiff” We ſometimes 
lupport the Narration, by giving it on the Credit of others, 
which promotes Security. Sometimes we make uſe of 
Aſſzverations, which ſtill procures Belief muck ſtronger ; 
and ſometimes we make ule of both, 

\ 28, The Narration being over, we propoſe the State 
of the Speech or Diſcourſez and divide the Cauſe into cer- 
tain Parts, if it conſiſt of many States. 

This Diviſion is made either by Separation or Enumera- 
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In the Separation we lay open in what we agree With our 
Adverſary, and what is yet remaining in Controverſie. 

In the Enumeration we ſum up the ſeveral Heads, and 
Kinds of Things, of which we are about to ſpeak. 

The Beauty of the Partition or Diviſion is, that it be full 
and perfect; plain, and perſpicuous ; ſhort, and certain; con- 
taining not more than three, or at moſt more than four Parts, 

§ 29. The Confirmation, and Confutation, are ſometimes 
ꝓlacd under the Head, or Title of The Content ion. The 
frft confirms our own” Cauſe by Arguments; the laſt 
deſtroys or confutes thoſe of the Adverſary. We muſt 
in the Confirmation have Regard to the Diſpoſition, as 
_ of the Arguments, as Reaſoning or Argumenta- 

- * — 

"The ſtrongeſt Arguments are to be plac'd in the Front, 
or Beginning; when the Hearers, being fir'd by the Na- 
ration, are deſirous to know what we have to offer for the 
Proof or Defence of our Cauſe. And we muſt take care 
to place a Part of the moſt forcible Arguments at the end, 
becauſe what we hear laſt makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion : 
But thoſe Arguments which carry the leaft Weight, are 
to be rang'd in the middle, that thoſe which by their 
Weight may be inconfiderable; may by their number ſeem 
of importance. 1 

Farther. If the Strength of our Cauſe depend on an 
Argument that is alien to it, we muſt introduce it in ſuch 
a manner, as may make it appear to be proper to the 
Cauſe; but we muſt ſhew, that what is offer'd by our 
Adverſaries is indeed foreign to it. 

But we muſt take heed that we do not throng our Ar- 
guments, for when the Paſſions are moy'd, Sentences are 
more taken notice of than Arguments. 

If the End and Aim of the Argumentation, or Reaſoning, 
be more to move than 5 it is calld Amplification, or 


Enlarging· And fince this is imploy'd partly in lengthning 


or drawing out the Speech, and partly in exaggerating the 
Matter, the latter is the Chief or Principal in this Place: 
And this is done by Argumentation, Compariſon, Reaſoning 
on the Magnitude or Quantity of the Things or Guilt, &c. 
The Confutation is not always made in the ſame manner; 
ſometimes we ſhew,' that Falſhoods are taken for Truth 
ſometimes allowing the Premiſſes, we deny the Conſequence 
>drawn from them; ſometimes againſt a firm and ſtrong Ar- 
gumentation we oppoſe another, at leaſt of equal, or if we 
can, 
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can, of a ſuperiour Force and Energy ; ſometimes we de- 
baſe a Thing, and laugh at the Arguments of the Adverſary. 

But in General, we firſt attack the moſt firm and valid 
of the Adverſary's Arguments; that having deſtroy'd them, 
the reſt may fall of courſe, | 

C 30. The Concluſion has two Parts; the Enumeration, Or 
R-capitulation, and the Paſſions. | 

The Enumeration repeats the principal Arguments. But 
this is ſeldom made uſe of in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe ; more of- 
ten in ſuch Speeches, or Diſcourſes which are directed to 
Perſuade or Diſſuade, but moſt commonly in Accuſation and 
Defence 3 and there the Plaintiff makes more uſe of it than 
the Defendant, We make the chief uſe of this when we 
are apprehenſive, that the Hearers may (by reaſon of the 
length of the Speech) not ſo well remember them, or their 
Force; and when the heaping together of Arguments may 
add Weight to the Diſcourſe. | 

The Paſſions ought to be here more ſirong and vehement. 
There are two Virtues of a Concluſion, Brevity and Vebemence. 


C31. Before we proceed to Elocution, or the Language, 


we ſhall here add ſome other common Heads, or Places, 
whence the Artiſts uſe to draw Arguments. 

The firſt of theſe is the General, or Kind; that is to ſay, 
we muſt conſider in every Subject, what it has in common 
with all other Subjects of the ſame Kind or Nature. If we 
ſpeak of the War with trance, we may conſider Var in ge- 
neyal, and draw our Arguments from that Generality. 

The ſecond Head, or T1ace, is calld Difference ; by which we 
contider whatever in it is peculiar to the Queſtion, or Cauſe. 

The third is Definition; that is to ſay, we muſt oonfider 
the whole Nature of the Subject. The Diſcourſe, which 
- De the Nature of a Thing, is the Definztion of that 

un. 

The fourth is the Enumeration of the Parts contain'd ip 
the Subject of which we ſpeak. 

Tube fifth is the Derivation of the Name of the Subject. 

The ſixth, 1/hat are dzriv'd from the ſame Head, or Service, 
which are the Names that have Connection with the Name 
ot our Subject; as the Word Love has Connection with theſe 
other Words—to love, loving, Friendſhip, lovely, Friend, &c. 

We may likewiſe conlider the 1 885 or Unlikeneſs in 
the Things of which we treat; and theſe make the ſeventh: 
and eighth Place, or common Heads. 


R 2. We: 
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We may likewiſe make Compariſon, and in our Compari. 
ſon introduce every thing to which our Subject i; opposd; 
and this Compariſon and Oppoſition, are the ninth and tenth 
Places, or Heads of Arguments. 

The eleventh is Repugnance, i. e. In diſcourſing u pon 1 
Subject, we muſt have an Eye upon thoſe Things that are 
repugnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs, with which that 
Proſpect may furniſh us. | 

*Tis of Importance to conſider all the Circumſtances of the 
Matter propos'd ; but theſe Circumſtances have either pre- 
ceeded, or accompany d, or 1 by the Things in Queſtion, 
So theſe Circumſtances make the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth Places. All the Circumſtances that can accom. 
pany an Action, are comprehended in theſe Words; wy? 
what? where? with what Help or Aſſiſtance, or Means ? 11 by? 
bow? and when? That is to lay, we muſt examine who js the 
Aathor of the Action? what the Action is? where it ws 
dane ? by what Means ? for what End? how? and when ? 

The fifteenth Place is the Effe@ ; and the fixteenth is the 
Cauſe: i. e. we muit have regard to the Effet, of which 
the Thing in Diſpute may be the Cauſe ; and to the Things 
of which it may be the Effect. 

C 32. We come now to what we call Elocution, or the 
Language, or Diction in which proper Words are adapted 
to the juſt Expreſſion of the Things which we have invent. 
ed. It conſiſts of Elegance, Compaſit ion and Dignity : The 
firſt is the Foundation of this Structure; the — joins, 
or ranges the Words in ſuch a manner, that the Speaker 
may riſe with Equality; the laſt adds the Ornaments of 
Tropss and Figures, to give Importance and Solemnity to 

what is laid. 

Elegance comprehends the Purity of the Language, and the 
Perſpicuity: In the choice of Words we muſt have peculiar 
Regard to their Purity; that is, we muſt take Care that 
they be genuine, that is, free of our Tongue, not Foreign; 
that they be not Obſolete, or quite ont of Uſe; for both theſe 
will not only affect the Perſpicuity of what you deliver, but 
diſcover either Ruſticity, or great Affectation, and often 
give an uncouth and rough Caderce to your S2ntences, which 
a good Style refuſes; and Care muſt be taken to avoid 
vulgar and low Words, (the Language of the Mob.) This 
robs what you ſay of that Dignity you ſhould aim at. Sir 
Roger L' Eſtrange, and ſome of our Divine too, have been 


guilty in Subjects of Importance and Majeſty, But as you 
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ft not affect too great Brevity on one fide, ſo on the 
other, you mult not aſpire to too great a Loftineſs; both 
being Enemies to that Perſpicuity, which muſt always be 
your particular Care. 5 3 

Elegance is gain'd by reading the beſt, or moſt polite Au- 
thors, by keeping the beſt Company, and by Practice; Uſe. 
in all things being the beſt Inſtruttor.. 

Compoſition is the apt and proper Order of the Parts ad-- 
hering to each other; and this teaches partly Things that 
are common to Speakers in public, Hiſtorians, and Poets, and. 
partly thoſe Things which are peculiar to a public Speaker, 


The firſt Compoſition regards as well the artificial joining. 


of the Letters, by which the Style is render'd ſoft and ſinoot h, 


gentle, and flowing ; or full and ſonorous, or the contrary of 


all theſe; as the Order, which requires, that we place the 
Grave after the Humble or Low; and that we ſet that 
which is of greater Dignity, and firſt in Nature, before 
that which is lels, and of more inferiour Conſideration. 
Compoſition relates to the Period, but having treated af 
the End of GRAMMAR on that Head, and forgot to put 


itin its right Place in this Second Edition, we ſhall refer 


you to that, 


Diznity produces a figurative manner of Speaking, both 


in the Words, and in Sentences; thoſe which affect Words: 
alone, have been lo long call'd Tropes, that the Word is known 


almoſt to the very Fſhwives. Thole which affect Sentences. 


have been as long, and generally known to be call'd Figures. 


$33. We {hall begin the Tropes with Tranſmutation, or 


the exchange of one Name tor another; as it we ſay, Peter- 
borow conquer'd Spain; every one reads Milton; London ig 
in an Uproer. Tis plain we mean, that Pete rborow's Army 
conquer 'd Spain, or he with the help of bis Army; every one 
reads Milton's Works; the People of London are in an Up- 
raf. The Relation is ſo ſtrong betwixt a General and his 
Army, an Author and his Works, a Town and its Inhabi- 
tants, that the Thought of one excites the Idea of the other, 
and ſo changing of Names produces no Confuſion. 

The next is Comprehenſion. This is ſomething related to 
the former; for by this we put the Name of a 17hvle for a 
Part; as if we ſhould ſay England for London, or London for 


| England; as, the Plague is in England, when only in London. 


Thus by this Trope we have the Liberty of qutting the Name 
of a Part for the Whole, and that of the 1/hole for a Part; 
and to this we may likewiſe refer the Uſe of a certain Num- 


K.3 ber, 
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ber, for an uncertain Number; as an Hundred Avenues tg 
the Houſe convey, when there may be more or leſs; an Hun- 
dred Tears old, when he may want ſome Months, or per. 
haps. Years. 

Exchange of Names is another Trope, and akin likewiſe to- 
the firſt calld Tran mutation; for by this we apply a Name 
| to one, to ſeveral, and common Names to particular 

erſons; as when we call a Luxurious Prince 2 Sardanapa- 
Ba, Or a cruel one a Nero. On the contrary, when for Ci. 
ro, we ſay the Orator; or for Ariſtotle, the Philoſopher ; 
for Virgil, the Poet; and the like. 

Metaphor is ſo well known a Word in our Tongue now, 
Wat we ſcarce have need to explain it by Tranſlation. lt is 
a Trope, by which we put a ſtrange and remote Word for a 
Proper Word, by reaſon of its reſemblance with the Thing 
of which we ſpeak. Thus we call the King the Head of his 
Kingdom; becauſe as the Head commands the Members of 
the Natural, ſo the King commands the Members of the 
Political Body. Thus we ſay, the Vallies ſmile, or laugh 
upon us; becauſe there is a ſimilitude between the agreeable 
Appearance of one and the other.. 

Allegom is the joining of ſeveral Metaphors together, and 
iv extends 
But great Care muſt then be taken in an Alegory, that it 
ends as it begins; that the Metaphors be continued, and the 
lame things made Uſe of to the laſt, from whence we borrow 
our firſt Expreſſions. The famous Speech of our celebrated 
Shale ſpear, is extreamly faulty in this particular. 


To be, or not to be, that i the Queſtion; 
Whether tis noble in the Mind to ſuffer 

The Slings and Arrows of Outragious Fortune, 
Or to take Arms againſt à Sea of Troubles, 
And by oppoſing, end them ? 


Here the Poet begins the Allegory with Slings and Arrows, 
and ends it in a Sea, beſides the taking Arms againſt a Sea. 
When theſe Allegories are obſcure, and. the natural Senſe 
of the Words not obvious, they are call'd Enigma's,or Riddles. 
Diminution, or Leſſening, is the next Trope, and by this we 
ſpeak leſs than we think; as when we ſay, you are net indeedto 
be commend-d, it implies a ſecret Reproach, or Reprehenſion. 
Hyperbole, or Exceſs, repreſents things greater or lels than 
really they are; as, This. Horſe is ſwifter than the Wind; be 
goes flower than a Tortoiſe. 


57 


to ſeveral Words; *tis likewiſe calPd Inverſion. 
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By Irony we ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts, but tis diſ- 
<over'd by the Tone of our Voice; as when we fay, Robert 
4 very honeſt Man, when we mean a Rogue. 

By the Trope, called Abuſe, we may borrow the Name 
of a Thing, tho' quite contrary to what we would ſignify, 
becauſe we can't elſe expreſs it; as when we ſay, an Iron 
Candleſtick, or a Silver Inkhorn. | 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Tropes, and to one or 
other of theſe, all others may be reduc'd. But before we 
diſmiſs this Point, we muſt give a few Rules to be obſery'd 
in the Uſe of them. Firſt, therefore, we muſt uſe Tropes 
only where we cannot expreſs our ſelves perfectly without 
them 3 and, ſecondly, when we are oblig'd to uſe them, they 
muſt have two ard (1/t,) They muſt be clear, and 
contribute to the Underſtanding of what we intend ; (2dly,) 
That they hold a Proportion to the Idea we wou'd paint 
to our Readers, or Hearers. 

A Trope loſes its Perſpicuity three Ways: (1.) When tis 
o remote, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 
Speaker; as to call a lewd Houſe the Syrtes of Joutb; the Rock 
of Tuth, is nearer and more obvious; the former requiring 
our Knowledge and Remembrance, that the Syrtes were 
dangerous Banks of Sand on the Coaſt of Africa. A Me- 
taphor is, therefore, beſt taken from ſuch ſenſible Objects as 
are moſt familiar to the Eye, which Images are apprehend- 
ed without Enquiry or Trouble. The ill Connexion cf 
theſe is the ſecond Thing that brings Obſcurity on the Meta- 
p>gr, by uſing Words which are not commonly known, but 
relate to Places, perhaps at the fartheſt Parts of the Globe, 
from Terms of Art, Antiquities, or the like, which ought to 
de avoided, This Connexion is either Natural or Artificial. 
That we call Natural, when things ſignify'd by their Pro- 
per and Metaphorical Names, have Natural Reſemblance 
to, or Dependance on each other; as when we lay, a Man 
by Arms of Braſs, to ſignify their Strength, this Reſem- 
blance between the Trope and proper Name, we may call 
Natural. The Artificial comes from Catom; a wild un- 
tractable Temper has by Cuſtom been given to tlic Arab, 
mg makes the Name Arab awake the Idea of an untracta- 

dn. 

The third Thing which renders -Tropes obſcure, is a too 
frequent Uſe of them. Laſtly, Tropes mult always be pro- 
Portion'd to the Ideas they would give. 

Q 34» Ha: | 
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$ 34. Having faid all that we thought neceſſary ahout 
the Tropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Uſe, we now 
come to the Language of the Paſſions 3- which is of peculiar 
Uſe both in Oratory and Poetry, both which make uſe of 
them in a particular manner. | 

We ſhall begin with the Exclamation, becauſe by that our 
Paſſions firft flie out, and diſcover themſelves in Diſcourſe. 
Exclamation, therefore, is a violent extenſion of the Voice 
as, O Heavens! O Earth! good God! alas! and the like. 

Doubting is the next, or Irreſolution, is the Effect of Paſ. 
fion, as what ſtall I do? ſhall 1 appear to thoſe I once neglefted? 
or, ſhall I implore thoſe who now forſake me? &c. 

Crrection is a Figure by which one in Paſſion, fearing he 
he has not expreſſed himſelt full enough, endeavours by a 
ſtronger Phraſe to correct that Error; as, Nor was thy All- 
ther a Goddeſs, nor perfidious Man was Dardanus the Auth 
of thy Race, but rugged Rocky Caucaſus brought forth, and 
the Hyrcanian Typreſs nurſt thee up. | 

Omiſſion, in a violent Paſbon, permits us not to {ay al 
that we would. When our Paſſions are interrupted, or 
directed another Way, the Tongue following them, pro- 
duces Words that have no Reference to what we were ſaf— 
ing before; as, of all Mex—meaning, the worſt of all Men, 

Sappreſſian, is a ſudden Suppreſſion of the Paſſion, or a- 
ther the Threats of a Paſhon; as — which I — but nw we 
rnuft think of the preſent Matter. 

Conceſſion ſeems to omit what we ſay; as, I wil! not ſp:at 
of the Injury you have done me; I am milling to. fyrg?t th: 
Wrong you have done me; I will not ſes the Contrivances that 
you mate againſt me, &c. 

Repetition is made two Ways: (1.) When we repeat tie 


; 


ſame Words, or (2.) the ſame Thing in different Words. 


The former, as Tou deſign Nothing, Nothing that is nit 
viſible to me, what I do not ſee, &c. The ſecond, as— 
of our ſelves we can do nothing Well, whatever Good we ds, :: 
by the Divine Grate. 

R-dundante makes us uſe more Words than are abſolutely 
neceſſary, and is emphatical, I heard thze with theſe Ears, 
J ſam thee with theſe Eyes. 

Like Meanings, are Words of the ſame Senſe, and put to- 
* to expreſs one Thing; as, be departed, he went ot, 

r' gone. | | | 

D-ſ-ription figures the Thing in ſuch lively Colours, as 

to make its Image appear before us. 
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Diſtribution is a kind of Deſcription, in which we enume- 
kite the Parts of the Object of gur Taſſion; as——thezr 
Throat is an open Sepulcher, they , att with th ir Tongues 
the poiſon of Aſps is under their Lips; their Mouth is full o 
Curing and Lyes, and their Feet are ſwift to ſhed Blood. 

Oppoſites place Contraries againft one-another ; as, Flat- 
tery begets Friends, Truth Ene mies. 

Similzes bring a Likeneſs to the Thing we are ſpeaking 
of—as, be ſhall be like a Tree plac'd by the Water-ſide, &c. 

Compariſon. The difference is not great between this and 
the former Figure, only this latter is more ſprightly and 
emphatic—as, the fineſt Gold to them looks wan and pale, &c. 
But two Things are to be conſider'd in Compariſcas; firſt, 
that we are not to expect an exact proportion betwixt all 
the Parts of the Compariſon, and the Subject of which we 
ſpeak; as when Virgil compares the young Ligurian to a 
Pigeon in the Claws of an Hawk; adding what relates 
more to the Deſcription of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a 
Hawk, than to the Subject compar'd. The ſecond Thing 
to be obſerv'd, is, That it is not neceſſary that the Thing 
compar'd to, be more elevated than the Thing compar'd ; 
as the quoted Inſtance from Virgil ſhews. 

Suſpenſion keeps the Hearer in ſuſpenſe, and attentive, 
by Expectation of what the Speaker will conclude in; as, 
0 God! Darkneſs is not more oppoſite to Light, Froſt to Fire, 
Rage and Hatred to Love, Tempeſts to Calms, Pain to Plea- 
ſure, or Death to Life, than Sin to thee. 

Repreſentation gives a Tongue to Things inanimate, and 
makes them fpeak in Paſſion; as, Hear, thou ſtupid Creature, 
bear the very Walls of this ſacred Pile complaining of thy Wick- 
edneſs : Have we, ſay they, ſo many hundred T:ars been con- 
ſecrated to tbe ſacred Rites of the Immortal Gods, and now at laſt 
to be polluted with thy Impieties? Have the moft Valiant, and 
the moſt Wiſe, enter d here with Awe and Veneration, and ſpall 
one ſo Worthleſs dare to contemn the Santtity of thu Place? &c. 

Sentences are but Reflections made upon a Thing that 
ſurprizes, and deſerves to be confider'd ; as, Love cannot 
long be conceal'd where it is, nor diſſembled where it is not. 

Applauſe is a Sentence or Exclamation, containing ſome 
Sentence plac'd at the end of a Diſcourſe; as, Can Minds 
Divine ſuch Anger entertain] 

Interrogation is frequently produc'd by our Paſſions to 
them we would perſuade, and is uſeful to fix the Attention 
of the Hearers; as, Let me a you, the Men of Athens, zs 
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#t worthy the Glory of our City, or i it fit that Athens, one 
th: Head of Greece, ſhould ſubmit to Barbarians, take Mea. 
ſures from a foreign Lord ? &c. | 

Adreſs is when in an extraordinary Commotion a Man 
turns himſelf to all tides, and add reſſes Heaven, Earth, the 
Rocks, Fields, Things ſenſible and inſenſible; as, Te Mun. 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no Dew, &&. 

Prevention is a Figure, by which we prevent what might 
be objected by the Adverſlary; as, But ſome will ſay, Hon 
are the Dead rais'd up? And with what Body do they come? 
- 2 "_, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickned, unleſ it 

Kr. 

Communication is when we defire the Judgment of out 
Hearers; as, What would you, Gentlemen, do in th: Caſe? 
Would you take other Meaſures than, XC. 

Confeſſion is the owning of our Fault, ariſing from a Con- 
fidence of Forgiveneſs of the Perſon to whom it is acknoy- 
ledg'd; as, I confeſs my ſelf to have err'd, but I am a May, 
and what is human, is what we are all ſubjef to; let him that 
is free from human Error caſt the firſt Stone. 


Conſent makes us grant a Thing freely that might be de- 
ny'd, to obtain another Thing that we deſire; as, I alon 
the Greeks Learning; 1 grant them the Deſcription of many 
Arts, the Brightneſs of Wit, the Copiouſneſs of. Diſcourſe , l 
will not deny them any thing elſe they can juſtly claim: But 
that Nation were never eminent for th: Religion of an Oath in 
their Teſtimonies, or for Truth and Faith, &c. And here it 
has always a Sting in the Tailz but on the contrary it has 
ſometimes a healing Cloſe; as, Let him be Sacrile;;ious, 
let him be a Robber, let him be the Chief of all Wickednes aud 


Vice, yet ſtill he is a good General. 
By this Figure we ſometimes invite our Enemy to do al 


the Miſchief he can, in order to give him a Senſe and Hot: 
rour of his Cruelty. Tis alſo common in Complaints be- 
tween Friends; as, when Ariſtaus, in Virgil, complains to 


his Mother; 


Proceed, inhuman Parent, in thy Scorn ; 

Root up my Trees, with Blites deſtroy my Corn, C 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn, 

Let looſe thy Rage, let all thy Spight be ſhown, 
Sue thus thy Hate purſues the Praiſes of thy Son. 
Dryd. Virg. 
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Circumlocution is uſed, to avoid ſome Words whoſe Ideas 
ue unpleaſant, or to avoid ing ſome thing which may 
have an ill Effect; as, when C/-:75 is forc*d to confeſs that 
Clodius was ſlain by Milo, he did it with this Addreſs: * The 
« Servants of Milo (ſays he) being hinderd from aſſiſti 
their Maſter, whom Clodius was reported to have kill'd, 
« and believing it true, they did in us abſence, without 
{ his Knowledge or Conſent, what every body would have 
« expected from his Servants on the like Occafion, In 


* 


which he avoids mentioning the Words k//7, or put i9 Death, 
25 Words ingrateful or odious to the Ear. : 
Thus much we have thought fit to fay of the Pigurative 
Expreſſions of the Paſſions ; but they are indeed almoſt infi- 
rite, each being to be expreſſed a hundred ways. We ſhall 
oclude this Diſcourſe of the Art of Perſuaſion with a few 
Reflections on Style, and fewer Remarks on other Compoſi- 
tions, in which the Learner ought to be exerciſed. 
( 35- What we mean by Style, is the Manner of expreſ- 
ing our ſelves, or of cloathing our Thoughts in Words: 
he Rules already given, as to Elocution, or the Language, 
ard (as we may lay) only the Members of Diſcourſe, but 
We relates to the entire Body of the Compoſition. 
The Matter ought to direct us in the Choice of the Style. 
woble Expreſſions render the Style lofty, and repreſent 
ings great, and noble; but if the Subject he low and 
wan, ſonorous Words and pompous Expreſſion is Bombaſt, 
nd diſcovers Want of Judgment in the Writer. Figures 
14 Trop:s paint the Motions of the Heart, but to make 


as re” ©” 
1 em juſt, and truly ornamental, the Paſſion ought to be 
14 elonable. There's nothing more ridiculous than to be 


anlported without Cauſe, to put one's ſelf in a Heat for 
dat ought to be argued cooly: Whence *tis plain, that 
ie Matter regulates the Style. When the Subject, or Mat- 


Vis great, the Style ought to be ſpritely, full of Motion, 
to Nd enrich'd with Figures, and Tropes; it our Subject con- 


an nothing extrordinary, and we can confider it without 
motion, the Style muft be plain. 

The Subjects of Diſcourſe being extreamly various in the 
ature, it follows, that there muſt be as great a Variety in 
be Style: But the Maſters of this Art have reduc'd them 
to three Kinds, which they call the Sublime, the Mean, 
tle Indifferents 
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§ 36. Let the Subject of which we deſign a lofty Idea he 
never ſo noble, its Nobleneſs will never be ſeen, unleſ; we 
have Skill enough to preſent the beſt of its Faces to the 
View. The beſt of Things have their Imperfettions, the 
leaſt of which diſcover'd, may leſſen our Eſteem, if not ex. 
tinguilh it quite: We muſt therefore take care not to ſy 
any thing in one place, which may contradict what we 
have ſaid in another: We ought to pick out all that is moſt 
great and noble in our Subject, and put that in its beſt 
light, and then our Expreſſion muſt be noble and ſublime 
capable of raiſing lofty Ideas : And *tis our Duty to obſerye 
a certain Uniformity in our Style; tho? all we lay have got 
an equal Magnificence, ſo far at leaſt as to make all the 
— of a piece, and bear a Correſpondence with the 
whole. 

The Danger here is, left you fall into a puffy Style, 
which ſome call Inflation, or ſwelld ; for if you ſtretch 
Things beyond their Nature, and hunt only after great 
and ſounding Words, you ſeldom mind their Agreeablenek 
to the Nature of the Subject. And this has been the Fault 
of many of our modern Tragic Writers, who yet with the 
Vulgar have gain'd Applauſe, and ſetled a Reputation. 

$ 37. We come next to the plain Style 5 and this {imple 
and plain Character of Writing is not without its Difficul- 
ties, not in the Choice of Subjets, thoſe being always ordi- 
nary and common, but becauſe there is wanting in this 
Style that Pomp and Magnificence which often hide the 
Faults of the Writer, at leaſt from the general Reader or 
Hearer. But on common and ordinary Subjects there is 
little room for Figures and Tropes, ſo we muſt make choice 
of Words that are proper and obvious. 

When we call this Style imple and plain, we intend not 
Meanneſs of Expreſſion; that is never good, and ſhould al 
ways be avoided: For tho? the Matter or Subject of this 
Style have nothing of Eleyation, yet ought not the Lan- 
guage to be vile and contemptible; Mob Expreſſions, and 
Vulgariſms, are to be avoided, and yet all muſt be clean 
and natural, 

§ 38. The mean or middle Style conſiſts of a particips- 
tion of the Sublime on one fide, and of the fi,yp13city of the 


Plain, on the other. Virgil furniſhes us with Examples off 


all the three; of the Sublime in the aeidi, the Plain it 
Is Paſtorals, and the Mean (or Middle) in his 8 
829. 1 
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839. Tho” the Style of an Orator, or one that ſpeaks in 
Public, of an Hiſtorian and Poet, are different, yet there 
ate ſome Differences in Style of the ſame Character; for 
ſome are ſoft and eafie, others more ftrong; ſome gay, 
others more ſevere, Let us reflect on the Differences, and 
how they are diſtinguiſh'd. 

The firſt Quality is Eaſineſs, and that is when Things are 
deliver'd with that Clearneſs and Perſpicuity that the Mind 
without any Trouble conceives them. To give this Eaſineſs 
to a Style, we muſt leave nothing to the Hearer's or Rea- 
der's deciſion; we muſt deliver things in their neceſſary 
extent, with Clearneſs, that they may be eaſily comprehen- 
ded; and here Care muſt be taken of the Fluency, and to 
avoid all Roughneſs of Cadence. 

The ſecond Quality is Strength, and it is directly oppo- 
ſite to the firſt; it ſtrikes the Mind boldly, and forces At- 
tention. To render a Style ſtrong, we muſt uſe ſhort and 
reryous Expreſſions, of great and comprehenſive Meaning, 
and ſuch as excite many Ideas. 

The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid, 
and depends in part on the firſt; tor the third is not pleas'd 
with too ſtrong an Intention. Tropes and F7zures are the 
Flowers of Style; the firſt give a ſenſihle Conception to 
the moſt abſtruſe Thoughts; Figures awaken our Attention, 
and warm and animate the Hearer or Reader, by giving 
them Pleaſure, Motion is the Principle of Life and Plea- 
lure, but Cold neſs mortifies every thing. 

The laſt Quality is Severe: It retrenches every thing that 
5 not abtolucely neceſſary; it allows nothing to Pleaſure, 
admitting no Ornaments or Decorations. In ſhort, we are 
io endeavour that our Style have ſuch Qualities, as are pro- 
per to the Subject of which we diſcourſe. 

§ 40. Having ſaid thus much of Styles, we ſhall only add 
a Word or two about other Exerciſes, in which the Learner 
honld be train'd up: The firſt and moſt general is the 
Writing of Letters. Here an eaſie and genteel way ef con- 
ey ing our Mind in the ſhorteſt and moſt expreſſive Terms, 
>the greateſt Excellence. Buſineſs requires no Ornament 
and a plain and ſuccinct Information is all that is requir'd. 
Letters of Complement muſt have Gaicty, but no Affecta- 


tion. Eaſineſs muſt ſhine thro' all, and a clean Exprel- 


non; here is no room for the Luxuriance of Fancy, or 
tie Embelliſhments of longer Diſcourſes. The ſame may 
de ſaid of Condolance, and even of Perſuaſion. The mott 

polguant 
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oignant and coercive Reaſons muſt be us'd, and thoſe 

5 want of Native Force require the Help of Art wigs. yy” 
commend them, laid aſide. | 

ESSAYS have, in theſe later Ages, mightily prevaibd: 
and here, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſie, free, and natural 
and written juſt as you think, ſometimes leaving the Sub. 
ject, and then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in the Th 

ind. At laſt this has hitherto been the Practice; and 
Montaigne, who has got no ſmall Reputation by this Way  —— 
of Writing, ſeldom keeps many Lines to the Subject he 
propoſes: Tho! it is our Opinion, that my Lord Bacon is a  —— 
much better Pattern; for indeed they ſeem to us to he 
ſudden Reflections on ſome one particular Subject, not 
very unlike the common Themes given to Scholars in the 
Schools, with this difference, that the Author of theſe i; 
ſuppos'd to have gain'd much from Obſervation and Re. 
flection on thoſe Heads, and that therefore his Diſcoveries 
may be of Value; whereas the propoſing ſuch particular 
Moral Subjects to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from 
them, who have no Fund of Obſervation to furniſh out the 
Entertainment. 

As for the Subjects of Poetical Exerciſes, we have giver 
ſufficient Rules for them, in our Art of Poetry. 
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O GI Ci the Art of Reaſoning. The Art is divi- 
ded into four Parts; the firft treats of Ideas; the 
ſecond of Judgments; the third of Method; and 
the fourth of Reaſoning, or Argumentation. 

An Idea, in General, we define — Ihe immediate Object 
of the Mind; or that Thought or Image of any Thing which i 
immediately ſet before the Mind. 

All Ideas become the Objects of our Mind, or are pre- 
ſented to the Judgment by the Perception of the Sens, 
which we call Senfatzon 3 or by the Meditation of the Mind, 
which we Call Reflection. 

1. Ideas are either Si7ple or Compound. We call thoſe 
Simple, in which the moſt ſubtile Penetration of the Mind 
it ſelf cannot diſcover any Parts, or Plurality; and we call. 
thoſe Cozporended which are made up, or compoꝰ d of two 
or more Of thoſe which are Simple. Examples of both we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. 

2. There are Ideas of Subſlances, we know not what oh- 


ſcure Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 


which we know; and Ideas of Modes or Manners, which are 
the Czalities or Attributes of Subſtances, which we cannot 
conceive capable of ſubſiſting alone without their Subſtances. 

3. There are certain Relations between Subſtances and 
Subſtances ; Modes and Modes; and Modes and Subſtances ; 
the Conſideration of one including the Conſideration of the 


| other, from whence theſe Relations derive that Name. 


4. There are Ideas which are to be conſider'd as the I- 
mages of ſomething Exiſtent, and which convey themſelves 
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to, and fix themſelves in the Mind, without any Operation 
of its own. But there are others, which by the MA are 
jpin'd to new Ideas at Pleaſure, and ſeparated from them 
by Abſtraction, 

5. Farther, there are Ideas of a larger, or leſs extent 
or join'd to more or fewer dea, whence we call them 
S$:oular, Particular, or Univerſal, 

6. There are ſome Ideas that are clear and plain, and 
others that are obſcure. All clear Ideas are ſimple, as are 
thoſe of the compounded, all whoſe Parts are diftintly 
plac'd before, or repreſented to, the Mind. 

7. There are ſome Ideas that are perfect, or adequate; and 
others that are inadequate, or imperfett, Thoſe we call per. 


fett. or adequate, which contain all the Parts of the Things 


ho Images they are, and offer them ſo to the Mn; thoſe 
ere inadequate, Or imperfect, which only contain and offer 
eme Parts of the Things of which they are the Images, 
We call Ideas Images of the Things, becaule there are ſome 
Things without us, which are like, and anſwer to them. 
to theſe particular Heads of Ideas all others may be re- 
ferd. Theie therefore we ſhall particularly examine. 


CHAP. II. 
Of ſimple Compound IDEAS. 


I. Ery many of the ſimple Ideas we have from, or by our 
Senſes, and very many from the Attention of the 
Mind turn'd inwards on it ſelf, without regard to Senſation. 

2. To the firſt we muſt refer all our een the chief 
of which may be reduc'd to five Claſſes, Forms, or Heads, 
according to the five Parts of the Body, which are affected 
by them. For they come to us by the Means of our Eyes, 
our Ears, our Noſe, our Tongue or Palate, and by the Touch, 
or Feeling of all the other Parts of the Body. Colours are 
ſimple Ideas (we mean Colours themſelves, and diſtinet trom 
colour'd Bodies which have Parts) as Blue for Example, 0: 
which the Mind can diſcover no Manner of Parts. 

3. The Ideas of Sounds are likewile ſimple, as well as 
thoſe of Smell, Taſte, Touch. We (peak here of One ſiample 
particular Senſation confider'd diſtinctly from the Variety 
of Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, and Touches. Thus ——it an” 
one ſmell to a Roſe without mixing any other Scent he wil 
have a Senſation in which he can diſtinguiſh no Parts a nd 
this holds of the other Senſat ions. * 
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4. Pain and Pleaſure are the chief, and moſt eminent Sen- 


ſations we have, whoſe Kinds and Sorts vary according to 


the Part or Member affected; but there are no Parts to be 
diſtinguiſh'd in Pain and Pleaſure, which we can conceive 
to be ſeparated from each other. We ſpeak not of the Du- 
ration of Pain or Pleaſure, which evidently has Parts; but 
of the ſimple Senſation of a prick with a Needle, for Example, 
rone can conceive any Parts of it, the concourſe of which. 
ſhould produce Pain. | 

5, In the Ae a of Motion, which comes to us by our Senſes, 
when contider'd in general, we can conceive no Parts, tho? 
we may of its Duration, of the Line it deſcribes, and its 
Quickneſs or Slowneſs. 

6. Thus in many fi-ple Ideas, which ariſe from RefieT:on, 
we ſhould in vain ſeek for Parts, as in VFVolition, or Willing, 
dc. The ſame may be ſaid of Exiſtence conſider'd in gene- 
ral; tho? there are viſible Parts in the Duration. 

7. Compomnd Ideas, we have ſaid, contain or comprehend 
ſeveral ſinple Ideas, which may be diſtinguiſn'd and ſepa- 
lately confider'd. Thus the Ideas of all Bodies are compound; 
becauſe in them we can conſider ſome Parts without the o- 
thers, or diſtinctly from the others, If we conſider a Body, 
we clearly and plainly diſtinguiſh the Higher and lower, the 


fire and hind, the left and right Part of it; and can diſtinct- 


think of one without the others. If we conſider the Idea 
of Pity, we find that it conſiſts of the Ideas of Miſery, of a 
miſerable Perſon, and of one who grieves for him, Such 
are the Ideas of all Virtues and Vices, tho' they come to us 
dy Reflection of the Mind. 

8. Tho we ſhall not, in this Part of Zogic, or the Art of 
Neaſoning, treat of thoſe Judg ments we pals upon Ideas, vet 
it is of importance to remember never to pretend to define 
what cannot be defin'd without making it more obſcure; for 
a Definition ought always to be made uſe of to make the 
dubject of our Diſcourſe more plain and clear, than the 
bare Name of the Things wou'd makeit; but in le Ideas, 
we cannot better explain them, than by their very Name, 
or ſome Synonymous Words, the Knowledge of which de- 
pends on the Tongue we uſe, and the Senſe of him we ſpeak 
o. The contrary Method has made the Ar:/totel;ans fill us 
with unintelligible Jargon; as defining of Motion, they lay, 
ts an At of a Being in Power, as in Tower; nor have the 
Moderns much mended the Matter, by defining it the change 
o Hitaation. The fick labours with inexplicable Obſcurity, 

8 3 aud 
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and the Terms of the latter are not more clear or known, 
than the Word Motion it (elf. 
9. Definition, indeed, has only to do with compound Ideas, 


or its an Enumeration, or reckoning up of the ſeyer;] 
fi mple Ideas, of which that conſiſts, : 


HA FP. II. 


Of Ip EAS of Subſtances and Modes. 


1. A Nother ſort of Ideas are thoſe of Subſtances and Mode, 
A tor we conſider all Things ſeparately, and by them- 
jelves, or elſe as exifting in other Things ſo much, that we 
can't allow them Exiſtence without em. The firſt we call 
Sebſtances and Subjects, the latter Modes and Accidents; as 
when we reflect on ax and ſome Figure, as Roundneſs, we 
conſider the Wax as a Thing which may ſubſiſt without that 
Roundneſs, or any other particular Figure; we therefore 
call Vax a Subſtance. On the contrary, we conſider Round. 
12/5 ſo inherent to the ax or ſome other Snbſtance, that 
it can't ſubſiſt without it, for we are not capable of con- 
ceiving Roundneſs diſtinctly and ſeparately from a round 
Body. This therefore we call a Mode, or Accident. 

2. We always conſider Bodies cloath'd, as I may fay, in 
tome certain Modes, except when we reflect on the Abſtract, 
or General. The Subſtances the Grammarians exprels by 
the Name; the Modes may be render'd by the Qualities; 
as Nux and Rounda?fs is exprets'd by round Wax. 

2. We have beſides, certain compound Ideas, which con- 
fit only of Modes; and others which are compounded, 0! 
made up only with a ſort of Species, or kind of Modes, 
As a Furlong, as far as it expreſſes a Menſuration of the 
Road; for it comprehends uniform Modes, as Paces or Feet: 
Others conſiſt of ſeveral ſorts of Modes; as the Idea of Ph, 
which has been already defin'd, and of the other Paſhors, 
and Virtues and Vices. 

4. We have, farther, Id compounded of a Collection 
of Saftances of a like Nature, ſuch is the Idea of an Arm, 
of a City, of a Flock; conſiſting of many Soldiers, Citi xen, 
or Sheep, &c. or they are compos'd of a Collection of Ie 
of unlike Subſtances; ſuch is the Idea of the Matter 0 
which a Houſe, a Ship, or a Deſart is compounded. Ani 
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uch, but alſo as attended with certain Modes, which pro 
duce Iden that are very much cempounded, 


4 We 


in theſe den we conſider not only Subſtances, as they are 
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s. We d<hne Subſtance in general, Things ſubſiſting b 

2 themſelves, but then they are conſider d abſtractly, or with 

„ I out 1<gard to any particular Subſtance actually exiſting; 


\4 W Nature, that we have no Idea of any one of thoſe Subſtances 

of which we ſay a Body conſiſts. For we cannot athrm of 
in MW any 1dea, that it is the Idea of any one Subſtance, of which a 
| Body is compos'd, fince we have no Idea of corporeal Sub- 
ttances, which do's not comprehend or contain innumerable 
Subſtances. If therefore we expreſs what we underſtand by 
the Naine of corporeal Subſtance, we mult ſay, that it x a Com- 
1. WW toition of unknown Beings, ſome of whoſe Properties we know. 
r 7. The ſame we may ſay of other Subſtances, as of the Spi- 
ritual (we examine not here whether or not there be any 
de more) as whoever will conſider with Attention, and not Tut- 
ker himſelf to be amus'd and deceiv'd by empty Words, 
„ vin experience. We find in our Mind various Thoughts, 
50 whence we form the Idea of Spirits; but we are ignorant 

ot what that Subject is in which thele Thoughts are. 
F 8. It will be of great Uſe to as perfect a Knowledge of 
„ Things as we are capable of obtaining, to diltinguith in 
„ choſe Subjects which we call Subſtances, thoſe Things, wit. 
uf out which we can conccive thole Subjetts or Modes from : 
of thole without which ye cannot conceive them. For wher 
d we think with Attention on thoſe Subjects, we fhall fund 
e that there are ſome Things lo eſſential to them, that we 
„can't deprive them of, without changing their Nature; and 
FF #t:r Things which may be taken away from the Subject, and 
edeſtroy Ms Nature. Ge. Modes 


a and in that Senſe it is ſufficiently plain what is meant by . 
the Word Subſtance 3 but ſince there is no Subſtance conſi- vs 
4rd in general which has any Exiftence, but in our Ideas, | 
where we conſider exiſting Subſtances, the Matter is alter'd. af 
The Ideas of ſingle or particular Subſtances, are very ob- 1 
cure; nor do we underſtand any thing by their ſeveral 14 

„Names, but certain we know not what unknown Subjects, |. 

+. © in which there are certain Properties which conſtantly co- in 

e exiſt. Thus if any one ſhou'd ask what that Subſtance is 1 

n which we call Body, we can only ſay, that it is an unknown 1 

s Subjett, in which we always diſcover Extenſion, Diviſibili— 1 

'e 9, and Impenetravility. 418 

at 6. Lis plain, that nothing more obſcure can be meant, 8. 

re than what is expreis'd by thele Terms, extended Subſtances: 2 

＋ Por all that is here meant, is, that there is an wnknown Sub- 1 

at ud, one of whoſe Properties is to conſiſt cf other unknown + ug 

1. MW dubj<cts, or Subſtances plac'd clole to each other, and of that 64 : 


* * 
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9. Modes are commonly divided into internal, which we 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subſtance ; as, Round. 
neſs, &c. Or external, as when we ſay any Thing is der d 
lov'd, beheld, and the like; which we call Relations. : 

10. There are likewile Modes, which are alſo Subſtances : 
as, Apparel, Hair, &c. without which the Subje# can ſub- 
ſiſt, and they can likewiſe be without the Subject. As for 
theſe Ideas, which are compos'd of Modes and Subſtances 
variouſly join'd together, ſome are call'd real, as being the 
Ideas of Things that either really do, or are at leaſt beliey. 
ed to exiſt; others rational, that is, when the Mind com- 
pounds various Ideas together; as when we coniider à 
Stick reaching up to the Stars themſelves. 

11. In compound Ideas we ought carefully to obſerye 
how manifold, and of how many Ideas they conſiſt; as we 
thall more plainly ſee upon the Head of the Gbſcurity ard 
Perſpicuity of Ideas. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of RELAa4T1iONS. 


1. Here are, beſides Subſtances, and Modes which are 


inherent in Subſtances, certain external Denomina- 


tions, which tho' they add nothing to the Subſtance, vet 
depend on ſome Mode or Manner of it; and theſe we call 
Relations, by which the Conſideration of one Thing in- 
cludes the Conſideration of another, Thus when we cail 
any one a Father, on this Expreſſion depends this, that he 
whom we call ſo has begot Children, and ſo comprehends 
and includes the Conſideration of Children. 

2. Every Idea, conſider'd in a certain manner, may be 
the Foundation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by ſom? 
Property of its own to the Conſideration of ſome other Idea. 
So that all Exiſtence may be divided into the Creator and 
the Creature; for the Name of the Creator includes tie 
Thought of the Creature ; and fo on the contrary. 

3. Relations are innumerable; for they may be between 
Subſtances and Subſtances, Modes and Modes, Modes and 
Subſtances, Relations and Subſtances, Relations and Modes, 
Relations and Relations; for there 1s nothing that cannot 
excite our Thoughts on ſomething el e, ſince we can com- 
pound or join our Ideas together as we tl ink fit, But avoid- 
ing too nice a Scrutiny, we ſhall only make our Obſervati- 
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ons on thoſe of the greateſt moment, which regard Relations 
confider'd in general. 

4. We very often conſider Ideas as abſolute, or including 
no Relations, which yet have neceſſarily a Reference to 
others. Thus we cannot call any thing Great or Large, but 
that the /dea which anſwers that Word, mult be relative, For 
we call thoſe Things great, in a certain Kind, M hich are the 
greateſt among thoſe Things of the ſame Nature, which we. 
have known. We call that Hill or Mountain great, which is 
2s. great as any Hill that we have ever ſeen. I hat Kingdomr 
is large, which exceeds the Bounds of our own Country, or 
of thole Countries we have known, . That Tower we call 
bb, which is higher than moſt of the ſame kind that we 
have known, In Number we call that great, than which: 


there is not many greater in the ſame Kind: Thus ſixty 


Thouſand Men in Arms in Greece we call'd a great Army, 


becauſe Greece ſcarce ever had a greater; but it had been 


little in Perſia, where much larger were aſſembled. Thus 


\kewile as to Time, we call it long or ſhort with Reference 


to another. We call a hundred Years Life, a long Life; 


Jacob calls his (a 130) ſhort, becauſe his Anceftors liv'd io: 
many longer. Sickneſs, Pain, and Expectation, make that 
Time ſeem long, which to one in Action, Health, or Plea- 


ſure, ſeems ſhort, That Burthen is heavy to a Child, a 


weak Woman an old Man the Siobir which z Rabe row 
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Man in Health and Vigour. Thus in the Ornaments of 
the Mind, we call that Wit great, that Learning profound, 
that Memory tenacious, that Prudence conſummate, which 
we find excel, after the Manners of our Country, all that 
we know among us; tho' by Foreigners they may be thought 
but of a moderate ſize. Thus Great Learning has a very 
vifferent Signification in the Mouth of a Man of Letters, 
and of an ignorant Perſon ; it is of a much larger extent in 
the former, than in the latter. 

5. In ſhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body that 


admit of Encreaſe or Diminution, are the Prototypes of 


Relative Ideas. But this is to be obſerv'd with the utmoſt 
Attention, becauſe their Number is very large, which it 
confounded with abſolute Ideas, will give rile to great 
Errors, and render us incapable of underſtanding the Dil- 
courſe of Others. 

6. Here we muſt, in ſhort, remark, that the Judgments 
that we make are only the Perceptions of the Relations be- 


ween various eas; in which Relations our Mind do's a0 
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quieſce. Thus when we judge that two times two make 
four, or that two times two do not make five: our Minds ob- 
ſerve the Relation of Equality which is between two times 
two and four, and the Inequality which is between two 
times two and five; which Perception, as evident, the 
Mind does acquieſce or is beſt ſatisfy'd, or gives it ſelf ng 
farther Trouble to conſider of its Truth. But of this more 
at large in the ſecond Part. 

7. Reaſoning alſo is a like Perception of the Relations 
join'd with that Acquieſcence of the Mind. But it is not 
a Perception of the Relations which are among various 
Things, but of thoſe Relations which the Relations them. 
ſelves have among themſelves. Thus when we gather from 
this, that 4 is a ſmaller Number then 6, and that twice 2 
equals 4, that twice 2 is a leſs Number than 6; we perceive 
the Relation of Inequality, which is between the Relation 


of the Number twice 2 and 4, and the Relation of 4 and 5; 


acquieſcing in which Perception, we conclude it a leſs Num- 

er than 6, But this belongs to the third and fourth Parts, 
Yet we thought it proper to make this ſhort remark here, 
that the Diſtinction we brought in the beginning of vari- 
ous Relations ſhould not be look'd on as empty and vain; 
for unlels we retain this, we know not what our Mind do's 
in Judging and Reaſoning, All our Ideas may be referr'd 
fo Suoſtances, Modes and Relations. 


CHAP. V. 


Of IDEAS which are offer d to the Mind withiut 
any Operation of its own 5, and of thoſe, in the form- 
ing which, ſome Operation of the Mind does in- 
ter v che. 


1. Here are certain Ideas which are only conſider'd by 

the Mind, without any manner of addition; ſuchare 
all Simple Ideas, which have not any Dependance on the Will 
and Pleaſure of the Mind, and in ſpight of that, are always the 
ſame. Thus the Mind has no Command over Pleaſure, or 
Pain. Now the other ſimple Ideas, which we have enume- 
rated before, we find to he of that nature, as that if the 
Mind endeavour to detract any thing from them, they ut- 
terly periſh, and ceaſe to be; nor can it add any thing, with 
out the deſtruction of their Simplicity. 5 
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2. To this ſame Head W e. refer thoſe Compound Ideas 
which offer themſelves to the? l, without our thinking of 
the Matter, ſuch as the Ideas bings that exiſt; which 
Things affect our Senſes, and excite certain Ideas of them- 
ſelves in our Mind. 

3. Theſe Ideas are term'd Real,becauſe they proceed from 
Things exiſting without us. On the contrary, there are 
other Compound Ideas, which are not brought to the Mind 
from abroad, but are compounded by that, according to 
its Pleaſure. Thus, by joining the Ideas of half a Man, 
and half a Horſe, the Idea of a Centaur is form'd ; which is 
done in no other manner, than by the Mind's Will to have 
the Image of a Centaur the Object of its View; or by conſi- 
dering at once the Body of a Man from the Waiſte to the 
Head, and the Body of a Horſe with the Head and Neck 
cut off: For ſuch is the Force of the Human Mind, that 
it can joyn whatever is not contradictory, by its Contem- 
plation, and reſcind whatever it pleaſes. Theſe Ideas, thus 
compounded by the Mind, we call Phantaſtic. 

4. As the Mind can conſider thoſe Things together, 
which in Reality, and without it ſelf, are not joyn'd toge- 
ther in one Exiſtence; ſo can it conſider thoſe Things ſepa- 
rately, which do not in Reality exift ſeparately. And this 
ſort of Contemplation, which is call'd Abſtraction, is of 
great Uſe to the accurate Conſideration of Compound Ideas. 
For we cannot, if they conſiſt of a larger number of Parts, 
diſtinctly ſee them in our Mind all together; *tis therefore 
an Advantage to us, that we can examine ſome of them ſe- 
parately, a little delaying the Conſideration of the reſt. 

5. Abſtraction is made principally three ways: Firſt, Our 
Mind can conſider any one Part of a Thing really diſtin 
from it, as a Man's Arm, without the Contemplation of the 
reſt of his Body. But this is not properly Adb/traft:on, ſince 
the Arm is, without the Interpoſition of the Mind, ſepa- 
rated diſtin from the Body, tho? it cannot live, that is, be 
nouriſh'd, encreaſe, or move in that Separation, 

6. S:condly, We think by Abſtrad ion of the Mode of a Sub- 
ſtance, omitting the Subſtance it ſelf, or when we ſeparately 
conſider ſeveral Modes, which ſubſiſt together in one Subject. 
This Abſtraction the Geometricians make uſe of, when they 


| conſider the Length of a Body ſeparately, which they call 


a Line, omitting evidently the Conſideration of its Breadth 
and Depth. And then its Length and Breadth together, 


Which they call the Surface. By the lame Alſtraſtion we 
Can 
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can diſtinguiſh the determination of a Motion, towards What 
Place directed, from the Motion it ſelt. 

7. Thirdly, We, by Abſtration, omit the Modes and Rela. 
tions of any particular Things, if trom it we form a Univerſal 
Idea. Thus, when we would underſtand a Thinking Being 
in general, we gather from our Self-Conſciouſneſs what it is 
to Think, and, omitting the Conſideration of thoſe Things 
which have a peculiar Reference to the Human Mind, we 
think of a thinking Being in general. By this means par. 
ticular Ideas become general. 

1. That we may not err in judging of the Ideas mention d 
in this Chapter, we muſt make theſe Obſervations. Firſt, 
That thoſe Ideas which offer themſelves to the Mind without 
any Operation of its own, muſt of neceſſity be excited by 
ſome external Cauſe, and fo are plac'd before the Mind as 
they are. But we mult take heed that we do not think that 
there is always in thoſe Things themſelves which excite 
thoſe Ideas, any thing like them, becauſt it may happen that 
they are not the true and real Cauſes, but only the Occa- 
fipns by which thoſe Ideas are produc'd. And this Sulpici- 
on ought to heighten by what we experience in our Dreams, 
when by the occation of the Motion of the Brain there are 
the Images of Things ſet before us, which are not preſent 
themlelves, and often have no Exiſtence in Nature. Whence 
we may gather from ſuch like Ideas, that the Cauſe or 0:ca- 
Hon of their Production has an external Subſiſtence, and 
not in the Mind. 

9. Secondly, As to thoſe Ideas which are compounded by 
the Mind, we eaſily imagine, firſt, that the Originals of ſuch 
Ideas may poſſibly ſomewhereexiſt ; and then, that they really 
do, unleſs we are manifeſtly convinc'd by Experience, that 
they never did really exiſt conjunetly, and fo join'd together, 
And on the contrary, that thoſe Things which the Mind 
conſiders ſeparately by Abſtrat3on, do really exiſt in that ſe- 
parate State. As the Mathematical Point without any 
Parts; and Lines conſiſting only of thoſe Points join'd toge- 
ther, without Breadth or Depth, and Surfaces without 
Depth; whereas Demonſtration ſhows the contracy, and 
thoſe Terms are only made uſe of by the Mathematicians 
for the ſake of the Inſtruction of the Learners of that Art. 


10. We muſt here farther warn you againſt another Er- 


ror too frequent among the School Men, thar is, not to make 
thoſe really diſtinct Things, or different Beings, which we 
have diſtinguiſh'd by Ab/tration. 


of 
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9, E. -! 
Of Individuals, Particular, and Univerſal 
IDEAS. 
I. HAT we have faid of Alſtractions lead us to the 


Conſideration of Ideas, as they are individual, 
particular, and r tor they are made par- 

ticular and univerſal from individual, by Abſtraction; in which 
Matter we proceed in this manner. When we conſider gur 
ſelves, in our Mind, or any one Man before us, then we have 
the Idea of an Individual, or an Individual Idea. But if we 
omit thoſe Things which are peculiar to us, or that one Man, 
and conſider what is common to us and many others; ſuch as 
to be born in the ſame Country, to be of the fame Party, and 
the like, then is the Idea of ſome Particular Nation, or Family, 
Ge. plac'd before us: But, laſtly, if omitting theſe particular 
Diſtinctions common to us and a certain Number of Men, we 
conſider what is common to us and all Mankind, we have then 
an Univerſal Idea. , 

2. The Names that ſignify mdividual Ideas, are call'd proper ; 
45, Alexander, Ceſar. But thoſe which ſignify particular and 
univerſal Ideas, are call'd Appellative, or Common; as, a Briton, 
a Chriſtian, a Man. | | 

3, Farther We may diſtinguiſh in thoſe Ideas certain Pro- 
perties which are conſtantly united in them, and external Së- 
jets agreeable to thoſe Ideas, or ſuch as the Ideas agree with. 
Thus in the Idea of Man we diſcover or ſee a thinking Mind and 
a Body conſiſting of certain Organs; but this Idea agrees with 
the Inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, Africa and America. 


N 
Of the Perſpicuity and Obſurdity of IDEAS. 
1. Y EFORE we can paſs any certain ſudgment of an 


Idea, it is firſt neceſſary that it ſhou'd be clear or per- 
ſpicuous, otherwiſe if we ſhou'd happen to paſs a right 
Judgment on a Thing that is not known, or at leaſt not ſuffci- 
ently clear, it muſt be attributed to Chance, and not to Know- 
ledge, The Obſcurity and Clearneſs of Ideas are therefore wor- 
thy our Conſideration in the Art of Reaſoning. 


T 2, We 
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2. We call that a clear Idea, when all it comprehends is & di. 
ſtinctly plac'd before our Mind, that we can catily diſtinguiſh it 
trom all others. 

3. All Ampie Ideas are clear, fuch & Senſations; ſuch there, 
fore is the Idea of Light: For when we have that Idea before 
us, we ſee all that is in it, nor can we confound it with an 
other. We may fay the fame of Sounds, Scents, Taſtes, Plei. 
ſure, Pain, c. which can never be confounded or mingled 
with each other. And theſe Senſations encreaſe in their Clear. 
neſs in — to _ 5 of my ſtriking on the Or. 

per to them ; for ow much more- vehemently the 
Mind is ſtrook, with ſo 3 the more Attention it appli to 
the Subject, and fo this lively Idea is more clearly diſtinguiſſid 
from all others. 

4. Theſe ſimple Ideas are alſo perſpicuous or clear, which the 
Mind receives without the Interpoſition of the Body: Exarn- 
ples of which we have given under the Head of ſimple com- 
pounded Ideas. But as we can conſider the Parts of a con- 
pound Idea ſeparately, fo we view them ſingly, or one by one 
as {imple Ideas, of which they are compounded : Thus alſo al 
abſtract Ideas are clear, tho the Subject in which they exiſt be 
unknown. We can in all Subſtances, of which we know any 
Properties, ſelect ſome Property, which being by Abſtradion 
ſeparated from all the reſt, becomes ſimple, and by conſequence 
clear, altho it exiſt in a Subject which we do not know. Thus 
Humanity, generally conſider'd, is made a {imple Idea, and there- 
fore indiviſible. | 

5. But theſe fame Ideas are often made obſcure when they 
are conſider d without Abſtraction, together with other Idea, 
that z:e obſcure, and co-exiſt in the Subject. Thus when the 

eſtion is not, what Humanity or Reaſon is in general, but 
what Reaſon is in Stephen, or in Thomas, and what is its nume. 
rical Difierence. 

6. Theſe compounded Ideas are clear, all whoſe Parts, or 
ſimple Ideas of which they are compounded, are perfect) 
known to us. But thoſe we cal! obſcure of which we on) 
know ſome Parts. Thus when we know all the Unite: ot 
which any Number conſiſts, we certainly know the Number; 
but if we have gone through but ſome of the Unites, we can- 
not know how much the whole is; and have therefore a con- 
fus'd Idea of it. 

7. Whenever, therefore, we are to judge of any Thing, we 
muſt firſt diſtinguiſh all its Parts, if it conſiſt of Parts, and 
then give Judgment: Elſe we ſhould do as if we ſhou'd gi 
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the Sum Total of an Accompt, and not know the particular 
Numbers or Figures which make it up. But more of this in 
the Third Part. 

8. Bur if in the Things which fall under our Conſideration 
we cannot ſufficiently Jiffnguiſh their Parts, and give a certain 
Enumeration of them, we muſt then fairly confeſs, that either 
they are not in the Number of thoſe Things to whichthe Know- 
edge of Man can extend, or that it requires more Time to ex- 
zmine into the Matter. 

9. It much conduces to the Clearneſi of an Idea compounded 
by our {elves or others, if the Parts which compoſe it are. al- 
ways of the ſame Number, and in the fame Order; otherwiſe, 
if the Number ot the . Ideas of which it's compos d, can 
be encreas'd or leſſen'd, or their Order inverted, the Memory, 
ind fo the Mind, is confounded. Thus if any one has with 
Care caſt up any Surns, and plac'd them in any certain Order, as 
often as he has a Mind to remember them, he caſily does it, if 
there has been no Abſtraction or diſplacing in the Accompt. But 
on the contrary, the former Computation and Diſpoſition is de- 
ſtroy d, if the Numbers are diſturb'd, and thrown out of their 
Paccs. 

10. In ſhort, the Nature of Perſpicuity or Clearneſs, is ſuch 
when it is at its Height; that is, compels our Aſſent. We 
cannot have the leaſt doubt but that Pleaſure is different from 
Pain, or that twice Two make Four. On the contrary, we 
end a Power in our Minds of ſuſpending our Judgment when 
there is any Obſcurity in the Ideas. But *tis certain, that we 
often raſhly yicid our Aſſent to obſcure: Ideas, but ſtill we have 
Liberty to deny it; which we cannot do to an Idea which has a 
compleat Perſpicuit/ or Clearneſs. 


CN AF. YM 


Of Adequate and Inadequate, or Perfect or 
Iinberfect IDEAS. 


E have obſerv'd in the firſt Chapter, that Ideas are 
the Images of Things which are without us, by 
the Force or Occaſion of which they are excited 
in us; but they may be the Images of the whole Thing that 
excites them, or only of a Part. When they repreſent the whole, 
they are call d Adequate, or perfect; when but a Part, they are 
alld Inadequate, or imperfect. Thus if we ſee only the ſquare 
Surface of a Cube, then the Idea of a ſquare Figure, * 
1 ot 
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ot a Cube, is in our Mind; which, therefore, is calld an made. 
quate or imperfect Idea, On the contrary, if we behold a Tri- 
angle drawn on a Piece of Paper, and think of a Triangle in 
Plane, we have an adequate or perfect Idea in our Mind. 

2. All ſimple Ideas are adequate or perfect, becauſe the Facul- 
ty (be it what it will) that excites them, repreſents them entire, 
Thus the Pain that we feel ſignifies, that there is ſome Faculty 
of ſome Being without us, which excites that Idea in us againſt 
our Will. But we mult proceed no tarther, for a ſimple Idea re- 
preſents a ſimple Object, but it does not inform us where it is, or 
whether that Faculty be united to any others. We may there. 
fore, without Fear of Error, =_ from any Senfation, that 
there is ſomething out of our Mind which is by Nature adapted 
to excite it in us. | 

2. The Ideas of Modes are alſo adequate or perfect, except of 
thoſe Modes which are likewiſe Subſtances. For when we un- 
derſtand no Modes ſeparately exiſting, they are only conlider'd 
by us ſeparately from the Subſtances by way of Abſtraction; 
but all abſiraF Ideas are adequate or per fad, ince they repreſent 
all that Part of the Subject which we then conſider. Thus the 
Idea of Roundneſs is perfect or adequate, becauſe it offers to our 
Mind all that is in Roundueſs in general. The Idea of a Triangle 
in general is adequate or perfect, becauſe when it's before my 
Mind, I fee all that is common to Triangles that can be. 

4. Of the fame Kind are all Ideas, of which we know no 
original or external Object really exiſting out of them, by the 
Occaſion of which thoſe Ideas are excited in us, and of which 
we think them the Images. Thus, when a Dog is before us, 
it is the external Object without us, which raiſe the Idea in our 
Mind; but the Idea of an Animal in general, has no external 
Object to excite it; tis created by the Mind it ſelf, which adas 
to, and detracts from it whatever it pleaſes ; whence it muſt of 
neceſſity be adequate or perfect. 

5. But here again, we muſt take heed of what we have be⸗ 
fore caution'd, that 1s, that we do not ſuppoſe that there are any 
ſuch Objects really exiſting without us, becauſe the Mind has been 

d to entertain it ſelf with the Ideas: For that wou'd be 25 
if a Painter that had drawn a Centaur, or Hundredhanded 
Ecculades, ſhou'd contend, that there were ſuch Beings really exi- 
{ſtent in Nature. 

6. The Ideas of all Subſtances are inadequate or imperfed, 
which are not form'd at the Pleaſure of the Mind, but ga- 
ther'd from certain P 


them, This is ſufficiently evident from what we have = 
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of Subſtances in the third Chapter. For there we have ſhown 
that we only know ſome of the Properties of Subſtances, not 
all; and therefore their Ideas muſt be imperfect, or inadequate, 
Thus we know that Silver is white, that it can be melted, and 
be diminiſh'd by the Fire as it melts; that it can be drawn up 
to Wire, and diſſolv d by Aqua forts, &c. but we are wholly 
ignorant of the inward Diſpoſition or Conſtitution of the Par- 
ticles of which Silver conſiſts, and from whence thoſe Proper- 
ties proceed. Thus the Idea of Silver not repreſenting to the 
Mind all the Properties of Silver, is inadequate or imperſett. 

7. Here the greateſt Danger is leaſt ; we confound inadequate 
or imperfect Ideas with the adequate or perfect. For we are 
too apt to fancy, that when we know a great many Proper- 
ties of any Thing, and cannot diſcover any more by all our In- 
duſtry, we have the whole Subject. Thus ſome ingemous 
Men of our Times, imagin'd they had diſcover'd all the Pro- 
perties of the Mind, becauſe they cou'd find nothing in it but 
Thoughts, and therefore ſaid, that the Mind was only a Thinking 
Subſtance ; and ſo they contend that there is nothing elſe in Body 
but Extenſion, Impenetrability, and Diviſibility, becauſe they 
cou'd diſcover nothing elie ; but they cou'd never yet ſhew us 
what thoſe Subſtances were, whoſe Properties were to think, to 
have Parts, c. There is no Exiſtence of Subſtance in general; 
and tho' we underſtand this Word in General, it does by no 
means follow, that we underſtand it when 'tis ſpoke of any par- 
ticular Subject, which we mult be ſure to have a particular Re- 
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Of Judgment in the Mind, and expreſs'd in 
85 Words. 


AVING conſider'd Ideas and their Properties par- 
ticularly, we come now to treat of Fudgments, in 
which various Ideas are compar'd with each other. 
We mult firſt accurately diſtinguiſh the Fudgment as it is in the 

Mind, from the Words in which it is expreſs d, if we wou'd 

know what it is. . | 

2. Fudgment, as it is in the Mind and unwritten, is a Percep- 
tion of the Relation that is between two or more Ideas. Thus 
when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Moon; having 
compar'd the two Ideas of the Sun and Moon, we find that 
the Idea of the Sun is greater than that of the Moon, and our 
Mind perfectly -acquieſces in this Perception, nor makes any 
farther Enquiry into the Matter. When we judge two Mem- 
bers to be unequal, by having obſerv'd the Inequality of their 
Ileus, our Mind gives it {elf no farther Trouble in their Exami- 
nation in that reſpect, but only confines to its Memory, that 
thoſe two Members were found to be unequal. 

3. We muſt here obſerve, That our Mind can give its Aſ- 
{ent to obſcure Ideas, as well as to thoſe which are clear; or ac- 
quieſce in a Thing as perfectly diſcover d, which yet it has no 
perfect Knowledge of, and can commit this to the Memory 
as a Thing perfectly known. Thus we may judge the fix d 


Stars leſs than the Moon, by comparing the o6/cure Ideas of thoſe 
Stars and the Moon, and then take it for a Point not to - 
| | argu: 
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d 1 as clear and evident. The Mind has alſo a Fa- 
— 4 of ſuſpending its Aſſent, till by an accurate Examen of 
the Ideas, the Subject becomes clear and evident; or if it be of 
ſich a Nature that we cannot arrive at a preſpicuous Precep- 
tion, we continue in Doubt or Suſpenſe, and commend it to 
the Memory as a dubious Matter. This Faculty which we 
obſerve in our Mind, of giving our Aſſent to 2 Ideas, or 
denying it, is call'd Liberty. 
J. But we cannot make uſe of this 8 when the Subject 
of our Thoughts has the laſt and greateſt Perſpicuity that can 
be. For Example, we can by no Means in the World per- 
ſuade our ſelves, that twice Two do not make Four, or are 
equal to Four; or that the Part is not leſs than the Whole, and 
the like Maxims of the moſt evident Truths; for as ſoon as 
ever we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Aſſent, but nceeſ- 
farily acquieſces, without finding in it {elf the leaſt Deſire or In- 
dination of making any 8 into the Matter. 

5. This is a Judgment as it is in the Mind, which when ex- 
preſsd in Words, we call a Propofition, in which ſomething 
always is affirm'd or deny d. That of the Propoſition of 
which ſomething is affirm d or deny d, is call d the Sub jet; the 
other Part, which is ſaid by the Negation or Affirmation, is 
calld the Attribute. Thus when we fay that Poverty is to be 
reliev'd ; or Poverty is no Vice; the Word Poverty is the Sub- 
ſect; to be „ n and Vice, are the Attributes. But beſides 
theſe two Parts, we mult conſider the Copula, or connective Word, 
by which, when tis alone, tis affirm'd that there is ſome Re- 
ation between the Subject and the Attribute, but by adding a 
5 Particle, that ſome Relation is deny d: In the preſent 
Inſtances we affirm in the Firſt, that there is a Relation be- 
tween the Idea of Poverty, and the Idea of Relief, ſo that the 
Idea of Poverty in our Mind includes the Idea of Relief; and in the 
latter Inſtance we deny that the Idea of Poverty excites in us 
the Conſideration of any thing baſe or wicked. 

6. Propoſitions are ſometimes expreſs d in many Words, and 
ſometimes in few, Henry rages, is an entire Propoſition, for 
us the ſame as if we ſhou'd ſay Henry is rag ing. 

7. Propoſitions are either Simple or Compound, the Simple are 
expreſs d in one Word; as, God is good : The Compound in 
randy as God, who is good, cannot delight in the Miſery of 

an, 
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2 n 

Of Univerſal, Particular, and Singular 
Propoſitions. - 


E have in the former Part divided Ideas into Un;. 
verſal, Particular, and Singular, and faid that 
the Words by which they were expreſs'd, might 
be rang d under the fame Heads. Hence the Propoſitions have 
the fame threefold Diviſion, | 

2. When the Subject is Univerſal , or taken in its whole Ex: 
tent, without excepting any ſubordinate Species or Sort, or any 
other Individual which is contain'd under it, then is the Propo- 
ſition calld Univerſal, This Univerſality is expreſs d by the 
Word All, when the Propoſition is affirmative; and by that of 
None or No, when it is tive; All Men are free, is an uni- 
verſal affirmative Propoſition, and Ne Man is free, is an univer- 


fal * * 

3. But the Subject has ſome Mark or Note by which we 
ſhew, that not all the Sorts or Species, or Individuals, which 
are compriz'd under that Word, are meant ; then is the Propo- 
fition Particular; as, ſome Man is free. By the Word ſojme we 
intimate that we do not here underſtand all that is ſignify d by 
the 1 Word Man, but that we only deſign a Part by the 
Word ſome. | 

4. Singular or Individual Propoſitions are thoſe in which we 
affirm only of ſome one individual Perſon or Thing; as, Alex- 
ander was choleric. Theſe Propoſitions have a great Affinity to 
the Univerſals in this, that the Subject of both is taken in its 
full and whole Extent. Hence the Individual Propoſitions in 
the common Rules of Argumentation are taken for Univerſa!s. 

5. To pals over the trifling of the Schools, which make 
Logic the Art of Diſputing, not Reaſoning, and have more Re- 
gard to make the Student talk of any thing Pro and Con, than 
to find out the Truth, we muſt obſerve, that an Obſervation 
flowing from what we have before ſaid of Subſtances, is of 
more Importance for the Diſcovery of the Truth, the oniy 
juſt End of Reaſoning. That is, that Univerſal Propotlition!, 
when of the Kinds or Species, or of the Generals and Parti- 
culars of Subſtances, cannot be with any Certainty made agree: 
able to the Things themſelves ; becauſe fince we do not know 
the Eſſences of them, we cannot affirm that all mg" in 
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which we diſcover ſome certain Attributes equally to co-exiſt, 
ze in thoſe of which we know nothing alike, or the fame. 
As for Example, We diſcover and obſerve that there are cer- 
tin ſingular Attributes conſtantly co-exiſting in all Men, yet 
who can aſſure us whether all their Minds are alike, ſo far as 
that, what difference betwixt Particulars is viſible, ariſes from 
external Cauſe in reſpect of the Mind, as from the Body, from 
Education, and the like; or that there is really ſome real dif- 
ference between them in the Subſtance of the Mind itſelf. 
The difference of the Wit and Genius of Men ſeem to per- 
ſuade the latter Opinion, which is obſervable in two Brothers 
who have had the fame Education; but ſince we know not 
whether the Brain in both is difpos'd in the fame manner, the 
_ of the Wit and Ingenuity may proceed from that 
Cauſe. 

5. Thus ſuch as with Aſſurance affirm, that the inmoſt 
Eſſence of all Bodies is the fame; if they are in the right, they 
owe that more to Chance than to any clear Knowledge of the 
Matter : For there might be a plain difference betwixt the in- 
moſt Eſſence of various Bodies, altho' they agree in having 
ſeveral of the fame Attributes, which we do know. We 
ſhou'd therefore take a particular Care, as to theſe general Pro- 
poſitions of Subſtances, not to give up our Aſſent to ſuch who 
—— to have a perfect and clear Knowledge of their inmoſt 
Eſſence. 

6. The Modes, whoſe entire Eſſence is known to us, fall 
under a different Conſideration; for we may form general Aſ- 
ſertions of them, of indubitable Truth. Ka- it is that Geo- 
metry, which is wholly converſant with the Modes, is built on 
the moſt certain Foundation, and delivers Univerſal Rules of 
al Figures and Magnitudes, which cannot be deſtroy'd or op- 


pos d. 


CHAP. III. 


Of what 1s Truth and Falſhood, and whe- 
ther there be any certain Difference between 
them. 


f. Y Reaſoning to find out the Truth, being the juſt Aim 
of this our Art, we ſhall over the ſeveral Claſſes 
of Propoſitions ſet down by the common Logicians, 
ad which are of little Conſequence in any thing, but of no 

. man- 
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manner of Uſe to this more important End. We ſhall there. 3 
fore here treat of the Truth and Falſhood in general of all will gi! 
Propoſitions, that we may learn to diſtinguiſh the one from MW Ve ſha 
the other. Aſſent; 
2. That Propoſition is true which is agreeable, or anſwers ment. 
to the Nature of the Thing, of which any thing is affirm'd ation k 
or deny d. Thus when we fay that 4 is 1 one fourth Part Fercept 
of twice 8. That Propoſition is true, becauſe agreeable to the ¶ bout i 
Nature of theſe Numbers. If we ſay twice 4 is equal to twice 8, is ſc 
3, the Propoſition is falſe, becauſe it is not anſwerable to the Doubt 
Nature of thoſe Numbers. 6. B 
3. Whoever will ſpeak feriouſly what he thinks, will I i the 1 
confeſs, that he neceſſarily believes that there is no Medium ſhall fin 
between Truth and Falſhood. It is certain, that all Propoſi- I 3 the 
tions, confider'd in themſelves, appear to us either true or I diſcove 
falſe ; for 'tis a Contradiction to be agreeable or conſentaneous, | anne 
and not conſentaneous and agreeable to the Things, There ae ill it b 
indeed ſome probable Propoſitions, or ſuſpected of Faliſity, 7. | 
but this has nothing to do with the Nature of Propoſitions, I our De 
which is in it ſelf determinately true or falſe ; but to our I follow 
Knowledge, which is not (in reſpect of theſe Propoſitions ) ſon to 
anna to enable us to determine with Certainty. Of which 8. \ 
cer. 
4. There have been ſome who have aſſerted, that this Ct lt. 
only was certain, that nothing was certain, and that Truth had Aſſent 
no Criterion or certain Mark to be known from Falſhood in 
any thing elſe but that one Maxim. But ſince they coud which 
not deny but that they held this Maxint for a certain Truth, 9. 0 
there muſt be, even according to them, ſome Mark of Truth, I ** fal 
by which they excepted that Maxim from the Uncertainty ec eſſ⸗ 
of all other Propoſitions. And they were of Opinion, that this in 
they bad found * Marks of Uncertainty in all theſe Things, of our 
which the other Philoſophical Sects held for undoubted Trucks, J ng 
They therefore determin'd poſitively of all Things at the et 
fame Time that they pretended to doubt of all Things, while God, 
they aſſerted, that all that was faid by others, was uncertain, 10. 


We cannot therefore condemn the Pyrrhonians and Academics, for t] 
28 — that Truth was not at all known to us, while they Truth 
thought they did truly judge of the Uncertainty of all Things, hs 
in which they were as dogmatic and poſitive as any of = uche 
other Philoſophers. with 


F. But that we may fatisfy our ſelves, we muſt make it tain, 
the Object of our Enquiry to know, that what we affiru of much 
Things is conſentaneous or agreeable to their Nature. If ve | 

will. 
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will give our ſelves the Trouble to look into our own Minds, 
we ſhall find, that there are ſome Things which compel our 
Aſſent; but other Things of which we can ſuſpend our Judg- 
ment. When we clearly and diſtinctiy diſcover the certain Re- 
ation between two Ideas, we cannnot but acquieſce in that 
Perception, or think our ſelves oblig'd to make-farther Enquiries 
about it. Thus the Relation of Equality between twice 4 and 
8, is ſo manifeſt and evident, that we cannot entertain the leaſt 
Doubt of the Matter. | 

6. But ſhou'd any Man affirm, that there were Inhabitants 
in the Moon, after a long Conſideration of this Propoſition we 
ſhall find that we are by no means compel'd to give our Aﬀent to 
it; the Reaſon of which is, that we do not diſtinly and plainly 
diſcover any neceſſary Relation between the Moon, and any 
manner of Inhabitants, but that we can doubt of that Relation, 
till it be made evident to our Underſtanding. 

7. Hence we may gather, that Evidence alone can remove all 
our Doubts. What remains 1s, that we enquire, whether it 
follows, that that Propoſition is true, of which we have no Rea- 
ſon to doubt ? 

8. We muſt firſt in this Queſtion obſerve, that it is entirely 
—_— among Men, becauſe whatever Judgment we make 
of it, we cannot change our Nature. We neceſſarily give our 
Aſſent to thoſe Things which are evident, and we always 
preſerve our Faculty or Power of doubting in thoſe Things 
which are obſcure. 

9. Secondly, If Evidence ſhou'd be found in Propoſitions that 
we falſe, we muſt neceſſarily be compell'd into Error, ſince we 
neceſſarily give our Aſſent to Evidence. Hence wou'd follow 
this impious Poſition, That God, who made us, is the Author 
of our Errors, ſince he has thus put us under a Neceſſity of 
falling into em. But it is only conſiſtent with a wicked Na- 
ture to oblige us to be deceiv'd, which in the leaſt to ſuſpect 
God, wou'd be the Height of Impiety. 

10. Thirdly, We neceſſarily love Truth, and hate Error; 
for there is no Body who 1s not defirous of knowing the 
Truth, and no Body is willingly deceiv'd. But who can pre- 
rail with himſelf fo much as to ſuſpect, that we are made in 
ſuch a manner by a Beneficient Deity, that we ſhou'd love that 
with the greateſt Vehemence, which we either cou'd not ob- 


tain, or not know whether we obtain d it or not, which is 
much the fame, 


11. Fourthly, 
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11. Faurthly. If we ſhou'd err in Things that are evident, 
as well as in thoſe which are not ſo, we d ſometimes in 
the evident Propoſitions find Contradictions, which are com. 
monly found in thoſe which treat of Things that are obſcure 
On the contrary, evident Things are always agreeable to each 
other, when 4 evident Things diſagree with thoſe 
that are obſcure : Whence we may conclude, that Evidence can 
not deceive, but Error is confin'd to Obſcurity. | 

12. Evidence is, therefore, the Criterion or Mark of Truth; 
and thoſe Things we. ought to think true, to which we 
neceſſarily give dur Aſſent. For this is likewiſe the Mark or 
Characteriſtic of Truth, that it neceſſarily compels our Af. 
fent. Whatever, therefore, we ſee evidently agrecable to the 
Things of which we ſpeak, that we muſt think true. On the 
other hand, when we find any Propoſition evidently contrary 
to the Nature of the Thing under our Conſideration, we may 
juſtly declare that to be falſe. 

13. But to decide peremptorily in a Matter that is obſcure, 

is very raſh and inconſiderate, as we have obſerv'd in the Firſ 
Part, of the Clearne/ſs or Obſcurity of Ideas, which we fla! 
not repeat. But ſince thoſe Things which are really obſcure 
are often aſſerted to be evident, whoever wou'd avoid that 
Error, ought as much as he can to ſuſpend his Judgment; and 
nicely to examine whether he be not influenc'd - {ome In. 
Clination, or Paſſion, or Party, when the finding out the Truth 
ought to be his whole Aim ; and then he wil never give Is 
Aſſent to Things that are falſe or obſcure. 


P49 YT 


Of the ſeueral Steps or Degrees of Perſpi 
cutty in Propoſitions, and of Veriſimilitudt 
or Probability. | 


* 


1. Ecauſe all that we believe is not built on any evider 
Knowledge, the Philoſophers have obſerv'd in oi 
Knowledge ſeveral Degrees, all which however ma 

be icuuc'd to theſe-two, Science and Opinion. 


Science is a Knowledge deriv'd from the Introſpection © 


looking into the Thing it ſelf of which we diſcourſe, anf 
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which exclude all manner of Doubt, But it may ariſe from 
a ſimple Intuition or View of the Ideas; as, when we conli- 
der this Propoſition ------ The Whole is greater than a Part, and 
the like; whoſe Truth is known by Evidence alone, without 
any Reaſoning on the Point. Or by deducing certain Conſe- 
quences, and thoſe more remote, from evident Principles, ſuch 
zs are innumerable Geometrical Demonſtrations, neceſſarily 
deduc'd by a long Chain of Arguments from their firſt Prin- 
cles. ; 
3. Opinion is the Aſſent of the Mind to Propoſitions not evi- 
i gently true at the firſt fight, nor deduc'd by neceſſary Conſe- 
quence from thoſe which are evidently true, but fuch as ſeem 
ew carry the Face of Truth. Thus 'tis probable that the Wri- 
FI ters of the Life of Alexander magnify'd roo much his Exploits. 
JE Tis not probable, or likely, that he ever receiv'd the Queen of 
dhe Amaxons, or paſs'd the Mountain Carcaſs. 
4. Some here add Faith or Belief, which is an Aſſent given 
to any one that tells any Thing which we have not ſeen our 
5 elves, nor found out by any Argument, or Ratiocination. But 
that Faith or Belief depends either on ſome neceſſary Conclu- 
ſion deduc'd from — Arguments, or only on a probable 
Opinion, and ſo may be referr d to one of the two Heads al- 
nd ready mention'd. 

. To theſe we might add Donòting, or a doubtful Aſent, tho? 
Ml this be likewiſe a Species or fort of Opinion, and utcs to be 
contain d under the general Name of Opinion. For the Af 
tent is doubtful when the Probability is weak, which when 
ſtrong, produces firm Opinion. But to make theſe clearer to 
the Underſtanding, we will make a gradual Riſing from Pro- 
bability to Evidence. | 
„ 6. Since, as we have ſeen in the former Chapter, thoſe are 
PF cail'd true Propoſitions, which agrees with the Nature of the 
Things of which they are ſpoken ; and thoſe probable which 

only teem to agree to the Nature of the Thing under Conti» 
deration; that Probability may be greater or leſs, and fo pro- 
duces either a ſtronger or wWeaker Opinion, But it is built, 
lummarily conſider d, on our Knowledge and Experience, he- 
ther True or Falſe, 

7. But to riſe from the loweſt to the higheſt Probability, 
we muſt firſt obſerve, that the loweſt Degree of Probability 
is built on the Relation of another where that is the only 
= or Belief; in which yet many things are to be con- 
ler” , 
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8. If the Perſon who gives the Relation be wholly un. 
known to us, altho' what he tells is not incredible, yet we 
cannot give an entire Credit to him, when there are no other 
Circumſtances to add a Weight to his Narration, becauſe we 
have had no other Experience of his Credibility; or whethe 
he te worthy of Belief or not. But if we have ſome iligh 
Knowledge of him, we are the more ready to believe hin 
eſpecially if he be a noted Man of great Authority with mant 
tho' we know not whether he has gain'd that Fame and Aj 
thority by his Merits or not. Nay, we rather believe a rid 
Man of indiflerent Qualifications, than a poor Man, becauſe w 
ſuppole the former more converſant with Perſons skill'd in Af 
fairs, than the latter. An honeſt Countenance, and Diſcourk 
full of Probity, eaſily win our Aſſent. 

9. If any one with whom we are better acquainted, te! 
us any thing, the more known that is, the more Inſtance 
we have of his Veracity, the more ready he finds us to hay 
Afurance in the Truth of what he tells us, tho' he may & 
ceive us ev'n in that very Narration. Tis with Difficulty wi 
can peruade our {elves, that we are deceivid by a Perk 
whom we have known generally to be a Man of Veracity 
ſince Men who have got a Habit of ſpeaking Truth, or ar 
other Habit, ſeldom act contrary to the conſtant Diſpoſition of 
their Mind. 

10. There are beſides, various Circumſtances which ad 
Fo:ce to the Teſiimony of others, as if it were a Thing of 
that Lind in which he cou'd ſcarce be deceiv'd ; as if Men 
Sobricty and Temper ſhou'd tell us, that they had ſeen 
touch'd, and accurately examin'd ſome particular Thing, an 
not with a tranſtent curſory View. The Probability i 
heighten'd, if the Beliet of their Hearers be of no Advantoge 
to them; or if they incurr a conſiderable Danger by telling 
it, which they might avoid by ſaying nothing of the Matter; 
if to theſe the Number of Wi:nefles be encreas'd, the Probs 
bility will be io ſtrong, that unleſs the Narration be oppolit 
to the Nature of the Thing, we can {ſcarce be able to deny out 
Aſſent. | 

11, Secondly, What here affects our Minds, is drawn fron 
the very Nature of the Thing, and our own Experience. Who 
ever Will tell us Stories that are impoſiible, can never gain ou 


Eelief, as long as the Narration labours under that Character; 


for that is the Mark of Falſlood. 
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12. Tis firſt of all things neceſſary, that what is ſpoken 
hou'd be thought poſſible : If we have never ſeen it, nor 
heard that any other has experienc'd the like, tho' the Matter 
it ſelf be not actually impoſſible, yet it will find but little Credit 
with us: For Example, It anyone ſtou'dtell us, That he had 
en in the Indies 2 Brillant Diamond as big as a Man's Head; 
tho in this our Mind can diſcover nothing plainly impoſſible, 
or contradictory, yet ſhou'd we ſcarce believe it, becauſe we 
never our ſelves law one {9 large, or ever heard of any one elſe 
who had. 

13. When we our ſelves have ſeen any thing like it, or 
have known others who have ſeen the like, we then conſider 
how ſeldom, or how often it has happen'd, for the more fre- 
quent a Thing has been to our Eyes, or thoſe of others to 
our Knowledge, the eaſter Credit, it finds with. us; and on 
the contrary, the {cicomer, the more Difficul:ly believ'd. Thus 
if any one tell us, that he has {cen a Stone Bridge over a River 
one or two hundred Paces long, he will find no Difficulty 
in gaining our Belief: But we 
48 


e 
we give Credit more hardly to him 
who ſhall tell us, that has ſcen a Bridge of folid Marble four 
Mile in Length, over an Arm cf the Sea, and another Bridge 
of four hundred Foot in Length, of only one Arch, as they 
ay there are in China. 

14. By the Teſt of the fame Experience we examine the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Manner of Joins any thing, the Circum- 
ſtanccs of the Perſons, Place and Time, and if theſe agree 
with what we know, they add a Force to the Relation. We 
arther are apt to conſider and weigh the Cauſes or Motives 
which mov'd him to whom the Action is attributed to do it. 
For if the Thing be ſingular, uncommon, and out of the Way. 
we can ſcarce believe that it ſhou'd be done without folid and 
weighty Reaſons, of which, while we are ignorant, the Mat- 
ter of Fact muſt at leaſt remain dubious in our Minds. But if 
theſe ſolid and cogent Reaſons are known, we ceaie to doubt, 
or at leaſt, we caſily believe the Matter of Fact, if withal it 
appear, that the Agent knew theſe Reaſons and Motives. Thus 
we ealily believe the many Prodigies or Miracles of the Old 
Teſtament, done by God, becauſe they were of the moſt mo- 
mentous Importance to preſerve, at leaſt, one Nation uncorrupted 
by Idolatry, which cou'd not have been done without thole 
Miracles. But we can ſcarce perſuade our Minds to believe, 
that God, after the Chriſtian Religion was eltabiith'd, thou'd 


work Miracles on every trifling Occalion, as the Legends of 


te old Monks and modern Papiſts pretend. 
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15, We muſt ſeek the third Motive of our Belief in our 
ſelves: Fer there are fome Events, the Truth of which can- 
not appear to any, but {ſuch whoſe Minds are firſt qualify' 
by ſome certain Knowledge: As for Example, theſe are ſome 
Events of Ancient Hiſtory, There was a King of Macedon, 


whoſe Name was Alexander, who ſubdu'd Alia, having van- 


qiiſh'd Ring Darius. Theſe are fo well known to thoſe who 
are converiant with the Greeks and Roman Hiſtory, that the 
can have no doubt of the Truth; but it is not ſo evident 
to a Man who is wholly unacquainted with Hiſtory ; for the 
tormer has read many Writers of various Nations and Times, 
a] concurring in the ſame Account; he knows the Series of 
the whole Hiſtory with which theſe are connected, and came 
to that Knowledge by degrees, by much Reading: To fatisfy 


mother in this Point, he muſt lead him up the ſame Steps by 


which he mounted, elſe he will find it difficult to make one ob- 
itinate believe him. 

16. In this Probability of Relations, the fewer or more of 
theſe Circumſtances occurring, makes it the weaker or ſtronger, 
Nay, when they all, or the greatet Part meet, ſo grcat is the 
Force of the joining of thoſe Circumſtances, that they af- 
fect our Mind like the higheſ# Evidence, For Example; he 
who reads the Roman Hiſtory, can no more doubt, but that 
there was ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar, and that he vanquiſſrd 
Pompey, than that two Lines drawn from the Centre to the 
Circumference are equal. | 

17. As Evidence is the Criterion, or Characteriſtic of Truth 
in Things of Speculation, which depend on Reaſoning, ſo 
in Matters of Fact the Concourſe of ſo many Circum- 
ſtances is an undoubted Proof and Mark of Truth. Tis cer- 
tain, that we can no more deny our Aſſent to theſe concurr- 
ing Circumſtances, than to the higheſt Evidence; t hey there- 
fore either perſuade and recommend the Truth, or ( which 
is abſurd) God has fo form'd us, that we muſt neceſlarily be 
deceiv'd. 

18. There is likewiſe a Probability which depends only on 
our own Reaſoning, or Experience, without the Intervention 
of any elſe, and omitting thoſe Circumſtances, which we 
have enumerated. And here we may diſtinguiſh ſuch various 
Steps and Degrees of Probability, that when we come to the 
higheſt, it is no longer a meer Probability, but manifeſt Truth, 
and compels our Aſſent without any Relerve or Doubt, 
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19. I. When we conſider Things, of which we have ſome 
manner of Knowledge, but not a clear and perfect one, we may 
make a probable Judgement of them, better than if we were 
wholly ignorant of the Subject; but this Probability is ſo weak, 
that we may be perſuaded we have been in an Error. But 
when the Subject is perfectly known to us, by Experiment, 
we may make more certain Jud ment of ſome Property of 
that Subject, which is not ſo thoroughly underſtood by us. 
Thus a Gold{mith, or Refiner, who has often meitei Gold, and 
work'd in it in diverſe Ways, can make better Jud zmeat of 
ſome things which belong to that Metal, than a Man who has 
never been employ'd about it. 

20. II. He who has ſome time doubted of a Thing, and 
judges not of it, but after a ſerious and long Scrutiny, will 
make juſter Judgment of it than he who (without Experi- 
ence) gives a raſh and precipitate Judgment. Tis certain, 
we belteve our ſelves more, after we have made a thorough 
Enquiry into it, than when we are oblig d to make a halty 
and unpremeditated Judgment. We call not that a diligent 


Enquiry or Scrutiny, which leaves us in no manner of Doubt; 


for the Nature of the Thing of which we judge, does 
not always allow ſo nice an Introſpection, as to tree us from 
all manner of Doubt; but ſuch an Enquiry we call dili- 
gent, which is all that the Nature of the Thing will ad- 
mit. Thus we can examine few, or rather no Subſtances, 
ſo far, as to aſſure our ſelves that we have a certain Know- 
kdge of molt of its Properties. This makes all Natural Phi- 
lolophy (which is not built on Experiments) a meer conje- 
ctural Amuſement. 

21. III. If we have been us'd to ſuch Experiments before 
we give our judgment, and have frequently given the like 
Judgments of other Things which have been approved by Ex- 
periments, tak ing thence a certain Aſlſurance of a particular Fa- 
culty of finding out the Truth, we hope that with little Pains 
we have hit the Point; yet this Aſlurance is often very fallaci- 
ous, and leads us into Errors. 

22. IV. Our judgments of Things are either more cer- 
tain or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ſhorter 
or longer time, from that in which we call them to Mind. 


For when our Memory of any Experiment is treſh, as well 


9 the whole Courſe and Reaſons of the Operation, our 


= 7 
judgments then ſeem more probable to us. but When We 


retain but a faint Memory of the Enoniry, then we are apt 


to entertain Doubts of our Diligence in the Courſe of the 
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Operation, and we dare not maintain our Judgments with any 
manner of Confidence, 

23. V. When Experience has diſcover'd certain Proper- 
ties in the Thing which we examine, which are commonly 
unknown, and only can be found out by Ratiocination, our 
Gheſs ſeems to us the more probable, or likely, the more it 

ces with thoſe known Properties. If our Enquiry be 
which of the three Hy potheſes of the Diſpoſition of the Solar 
Vortex in which our Earth is, be moſt probable, that of Pro- 
lomy, Tycho, or Copernicus; that of the laſt is preferr'd to the 
other two, becauſe it accounts for all the Appearances in the 
Planets and fix'd Stars about us; whereas the other two leave 
many unaccounted for. In ſuch Enquiries as theſe, the Sim- 
plicity of the Hypotheſis is of very great Weight; for the 
fewer Things we are oblig d to ſuppoſe, for giving an Ac- 
count of the Appearances, ſo much the more plautible is the 
Hypotheſis, provided that by it we are able to account for all 
— relating to it. 

24. VI. When the Subject of our Enquiry is the Object 
of our Senſes, when we have apply'd our Senſes rightly di- 
pos d. then it is no longer a {mpie Probability, but an 
indubitable Truth. There are ſeveral Cautions to be usd 
m this Affair, which are to be l-arn'd in Natural Philoſo- 
phy. We muſt farther obſerve, that our. Senſes were given 
us, not to arrive at a perfect Knowledge of the Nature of Ob- 


jects, but only of what is neceſſary to the Perſervation of our 


Lives. 

25. But we give more Credit to ſome of our Senſes, than 
to others; thus we confide more in our Sight than our 
Hearing. becauſe the Objects of our Eyes ſtrike ſtronger on 


them, than thoſe of the Hearing on the Ears. But when 
ſeveral Senſes concur in the Diſcovery of any Thing, as when 


we not only ſee, but hear and touch, then there can be no 
other Doubt remain of the Truth. Thus if we ſee, hear, and 
embrace our Friend, we cannot have the leaſt Doubt of the 
Truth or Reality of what we do. Therefore, this Conviction 
of the Senics is no more to be reliſted, than the Evidence ariling 
rom Reaſoning. 

26. From all that we have faid it is plain, that there is this 
di fterence between a ſlight or weak Probability, and its ſtrongeſt 
nr higheſt Degree; that we cannot deny our Aſſent to this, but 
$2 May in that ſuſpend our Judgment, or give it. 
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27. But the Uſe of theſe probable Propolitions is different in 
common Life, and in Philoſophical, and meerly Speculative 
Enquiries. For in common Lite we very rarely de on 
evident Arguments, but eſteem it a ſufficient Warrant of our 
doing any thing, if back'd by no contemptible Probability. 
For, ſhou'd we not undertake any Action till we had the ut- 
moſt Evidence of what we ought to do, we might ſoon 
periſh ; and ir common Prudence will not allow us always 
to act on the lighteſt Probabilities. We ought, as much as poſ- 
{ly we can, diligently to examine all Things, and to contract 
ſach a Habit of judging rightly, that we may judge with all 
the Diſpatch and Addreſs imaginable. We ought to chooſe, of 
two Things that are not certain, that which may do us the 
'eaſt Damage, if we ſhou'd be deceiv d. 

28. But, in Philoſophical Things, we Proportion our AC 
{nt to the Degree of Probability, fo that to a weak Proba- 
bility we give a weak Aſſent, a ſtronger to one that is of 
orcater Force, and a full and ct one to that which comes 
wp to Evidence. For to aquieſce entirely, as in Truth, in a 
Propoſition which is obſcure, by reaſon of ſome Appearance of 
Truth, is to throw our ſelves into manifeſt Danger of Error. 

29. But we muſt not in all Things require a Mathematical 
Evidence, ſince that can only have Place in abſtracted or general, 
and adequate or perfect Ideas; all whoſe Relations and Parts we 
know : But we ought in Matters of Fadt to aquieſce in a Moral 
Evidence, or the higheſt Step or Degree of Probability, as we 
have deſcrib'd it in this Chapter. 


N 
Of doubtful, fuſpetied of Falſity, and falſe 


Propoſitions. 


. Hoſe Things are dubious in general, in which there 
are no evident Marks of Truth or Falſnood. We 
ſometimes diſcover ſome few Circumſtances in 

Things which uſe to produce Probability, without being join'd 
to any others which may excite any Suſpicion in us. Such 
ze many ancient Hiſtories, which we cannot reject, becauſe 
we find in them ſome things which have the Appearance of 
Falſhood ; nor yet admit as undoubted, becauſe they have not 
Eidence enow of Truth, Thus the Chineſe Hiſtory of their 
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moſt ancient Kings, cſpecially of Fohi, who liv'd ſoon after 
Noah, we cannot be certain of its Truth, nor accuſe them of 
Falſhood, In like manner we cow'd neither condemn as falſe, 
or aſſert as true, that there are in the Univerſe many Inhabi. 
tants more than Mankind, and that ſome Planets are the Refi. 
dence of happier, and others of more unhappy Natives. 

2. There are ſometimes certain Circumſtances which ufo 
to attend a Falſhood mixt with others, that are not impro- 
bable; but in ſuch a manner, that the latter are either more 
numerous, or of greater Weight. There occur in the Fa- 


bles of the Greeks, the moſt ancient Account or Reports of 


that Nation; there are many manifeſt Lyes or Falſhoods, 
yet if we narrowly enquire into them, we ſhall obſerve man 
Circumſtances which ſhew, that it is 19 0. probable that 
moſt of thoſe things happen'd to the old Inhabitants of ar- 
cient Greece, which gave Occaſion to the Riſe of thoſe Fa- 
bles ; ſo that thoſe Things which are told by the Poets are not 
all Falſe, but that it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh the Truth 
from the Falſhood. 

3. There are other Things in which the Reaſons for our 
believing their Truth or Falſhood are equal. Many Authors 
paſs this Judgment of the Giants and Gigantic Bones, which 
are {aid to be found in many Places. Of the fame Kind 
are moſt of thoſe Stories of the Apparitions of Evil Spirits, 
Cc. 
4. Secondly, Thoſe Propofitions are ſuſpected of Fal- 
hood, in which there are more and more weighty Marks or 
Signs of Falſhood than of Truth, tho' even thoſe Signs be 
not forcible enough to compel our Aſſent. Theſe Signs are 
oppoſite to thoſe of Probability, from whence they may be 
eaſily gather d. 

5. We muſt obſerve here the fame Cautions, which we 
have deliver'd about the probable Propotitions : That is, tha 
we doubt of the Doubtful, and maintain our Suſpicion ot 
thoſe which are ſuſpected of Falſhood. It wou'd be equal 
raſh and inconſiderate to confound them either with thode 
which are evidently falſe, or evidently true. Nor ought the 
to be confounded with each other, as if where-ever there war 
any light Occaſion of Doubt, there were a Neceſſity of ſuſpecting 
Falſhood. 

6. We may juſtly call in doubt thoſe Propoſitions, which 
are oppoſite to any Mathematical, or Moral Evidence. It 13 
therefore falſe, that a Humane Body, ſome Feet in Length, 
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en be contain'd in a thin Bit of Bread; and of the fame Na- 
ture wou'd that Propoſition be, which ſhou'd deny that there 
ever were ſuch a City as Rome. 

7. But tho' this be the Nature of falſe Propoſitions, yet is it 
not always equally known; and for that Reaſon, miſled by the 
Liberty of giving our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, we often aſſert 
that as a Truth, which is falſe : Yet we can never own that for 
a Truth, the Falſity of which is fully known to us; for Truth 
and Falſhood are oppoſite. 

8. The Univertll Origin of the Error (and in which all 
others are contain'd ) of believing that which is falſe to be 
true, is deriv'd from that Liberty we have mention'd, by 
means of which we give our Aſſent to Things that are ob- 
cure, as if they were perſpicuous or plain: But there are 
other particular Cauſes of this Error, which are ſomething leſs 
_ and which are worth our Notice, that we may be aware 
of them. 

9. Firſt, Sometimes thoſe who are to deliver their Judge 
ment think not of ſuch Reaſons, or Arguments, which yet 
ze in the Nature of the Thing. If Judgment be given then, 
it is four to one but he errs. Thus, ould any one attempt to 
judge of the Elevation of the Pole, without proper Inſtruments, 
unleſs he had Information of it ſome other Way, he may well 
be deceiv'd ; or if he hit on the Truth, it will be more by Chance 
than any Certainty deriv'd from his Art. The fame may be 
fd of determining of Nations without knowing the Hiſtory 
of them, and the like. 


10. Secondly, The Ignorance of thoſe who argue, is ano- 


ther Occaſion of Error, who often have not improv'd their 
Wit and Judgment by Study and Application, Theſe will 
not give their Aſſent, tho the moſt weighty and forcible 
Reaſons are produc'd, which wou'd prevail with Men of 
Judgment 7 Skill, becauſe they have never learnt to rea- 


lon well, nor ever apply'd their Minds to underſtand the 
Rules of Art. Thus we every Day find, that moſt Mecha- 


nic Tradeſmen, who employ their Time in Manual Opera- 
tons for the Support of Life, reaſon very fooliſhly on thoſe 
things which are out of their own Employments, admitting 
very filly and trifling Arguments, as {olid ; rejecting thoſe 
which are really ſo, as vain and of no Force, This is moſt 
obſervable in Religion and Party-Matters, 1n which the 
Mob liſtens to any thing that is prodigious with thirſty Ears. 


Ney, Men of higher Stations, Men of Quality, who waſte 
ther Lives in Luxury and Pleaſure, neglect their JS 
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ſ> far, that they ſcarce know or remember any thing beſides 
what they learn from that Inſtructreſs of Fools, Expertence ; 
and are eaſily drawn into the moſt abſurd Opinions, by the 
Addreſs of cunning Men, who have Art and Knowledge; of 
which we have too frequent Examples, both Ancient and Mo- 
dern. 

The Third Cauſe of Error is, that Men often will not 
make uſe of thoſe Arguments of Truth and Falſhood, that 
are, or may be known, which ariſes from Paſſions. Impa- 
tience of Labour (tor Example) will not let them give them- 
| ſelves the Fatigue of obſerving the long Connection of va- 
rious Reaſons and Arguments, which all make their Depen- 
dance on each other, or wait for the neceſſary Number of 
Experiments, which a thorough Knowledge requires ; and 
ſo they paſs their Judgment before they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Subject. Another Reaſon of this Preci- 
pitate Judgment, is our Luſt of Fame and Reputation, which 
we are over-haſty to enjoy, while we wou'd ſeem to be 
Learned, before we really are ſo. The Hate of ſome particu- 
lar Man or Sect, makes us condemn them, without Enquiry, 
or Hearing their Arguments on any Account whatever, Of 
this (not to go ſo far back as the Heathens ) we have fre- 
1 Examples, both among the Ancient and Modern Chri- 

ians. 

12. The Fourth Source of Error is the fallacious Rules of 
Probability, which may be principally refer'd to four Heads 
or Claſſes, which we tranſiently noted in our Diſcourſe of Tro- 
bability. 

J 3 The Firſt is doubtful Opinions, which when admitted 
as certain, produce various other Errors, when they prove 
to be falſe themſelves. Thus, allowing that thoſe Were real 
Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former Ages, as 
being done at the Tombs or Images of ſome Saint, it follows, 
that they are in the Right who make Pilgrimages to ſuch Shrines, 
and worſhip ſuch Images. And from theſe many more Error: 
wou'd enſue, for many Conſequences are deduc'd from one Prin- 
ciple. 

9 The Second is of receiv'd Opinions, which are ſupposd 
to be evidently certain, from our having found them fiom 
our Childhood admitted by all thoſe with whom we have 
liv'd or convers'd, and whom we have lov'd. For *tis no eaſy 
Matter to eradicate, or even render doubtful, an Opinion 
that has taken Root in us in our moſt tender Years, before 
we coud form a judgment off!! * „ xperience has 
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ſhown us, that very many Opinions, which have been gene- 
rally, even univer ally receiv'd, by the greateſt and moſt ex- 
tenſive Nations and People, are guilty of the greateſt Falſ- 
hood; and whence, by Conſequence, is born a numerous Race 
of Fictions. Thus when moſt of the Ronans believ'd that 
Romulus and Remus were nurs'd by a Wolf; that Folly be- 
ing admitted, it prepar'd their Minds for the Reception of 
many other ſuch Trifles. Thus Trogus Pompeius een; enforce 
the Belief, that one of the moſt ancient Kings of Spain was 
ſuckled by a Hart, from what the Romans held about Romulus 
and Remus. 

15. The Third may be refer'd to the Paſſions, which pre- 
pare us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us a- 

inſt giving Credit to others. That often ſeems to us pro- 
Eble, to have which true, may be ef Conſequence to our 
Intereſt ; for we eaſily believe what we deſue, and as eaſil 
hope that others think as we do. This is eaſily diſcover'd in 
our Wars; we ſcarce ever believe the Blunders of our own 
Generals, or the Defeats of our own Armies ; on the contrary, 
we maznify our Victories, and the ſloath or ill Conduct of 
our Enemies. And in theſe things we are fo poſle(s'd with 
Paſſion, that we grow angry at thoſe who wou'd gently en- 
deavour to ſhew us, on how weak a Bottom we have built 
thoſe Opinions. Thus in pannic Fears, or any general Terror, 
every little Report is ſufficient to throw a People into Conſter- 
nation and Deſpair. 

16, In Speculative Opinions, we believe thoſe true from 
the Truth of which we derive Advantage, or 1magine we 
do. There are, and have been, many among the Heathens, 
Jews, Mahometans, and not a few Chriſtians, who pretend 
to believe, or really do, ſeveral things, the Belief of which 
conduces to their Benefit. If any Doubts or Scruples ariſe 
in their Minds about theſe Opinions, which we cannot dif- 
believe without Trouble or Danger, we ſtifle them in their 
very Birth, by turning our Mind to, and employing it on, 
ſome other Object. We eaſily are perſuaded to believe thoſe 
things which will bring us Honour and Reputation, but with 
greater Difficulty the contrary : Nay, Men are apt to betray 
this Paſſion of the Mind fo far in Diſcourſe, that tho they pro- 
tels that they ſee and know the Truth, yet they diſcover a Wil- 
lingneſs to believe the contrary, provided they cou'd be defended 
by any Authority, 

17. When any ſuch Opinion is admiited by the Choice of 
any Paſſion, that fame Paſſion will eaſily perſuade us, ow 
Watt 
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vrhatever is agreeable to that Opinion, and of Uſe to its Conf. 


mation, is moſt true. Thus the Romans having allow'd and re. 
ceiv'd the ſuperſtitious Opinion of Prodigics, they beliey'd any 
thing of the fame Kind, eſpecially in Times of Diſtreſs or Di. 
ficulty : And the Pap:/#s having declar'd for Image-Worſhip, or 
the Pope's Supremacy, with Eagerneſs catch hold of any Opinicn 
which may conduce to the Proof of them. But there arc inf. 
nite Numbers of this fort of Error, which has its Source from 
our Paſſions. 

18. The Fourth ill Reaſon of Probability, is drawn from 44. 
thority, in our too great Credulity in that. We frequently find 
Men, who indeed ought to know perfectly br Humane 
Underſtanding, and the Humane Faculties, giving Credit to ano- 


ther who aſſumes an Infalltbility, tho? he has but very vain and 


empty Reaſons for his raſh Preſumption. Certainly Men ought 
never to yield their Aſſent to {imple Authority, unſupported by 
Reaſon, when the Point is of Things which we can only know 
by their Relation, even when that Relation has the Marks of 
Truth. 

19. We muſt laſtly obſerve in all theſe Particulars, that there 
is a certain Heap or Complexion of Cauſes, which throw 
us into Error; and that we rarely fall into it by the Force 
of one alone. Want of Argument; Ignorance in our Enquiries 
into thoſe which we have; a Neglect of them, by which we 
are unwilling to conſider them; fallacious Reaſons of Proba- 
bility ; taking dubious Opinions on Truſt for evident Truths; 
I'ulgar receiv'd Opinions; the Paſſions of the Mind; weak Au- 
thorizies ; all theſe ſometimes break in upon our Mind at once, 
and ſometimes in divided Bodies, and ſo with Eaſe bear us down 
into Error. 

20. Againſt all this there is one general Caution, which we 
have already laid down, and that is, That we never give our 
full Aſſent to any Propoſition whilſt it is dubious or obſcure, 
but we ſhou'd, as long as we can, deny our Aſſent, and propor- 
tion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, or Approach to 
Certainty or Truth. 

21. But there are ſome other particular Antidotes to be 
drawn from our Conſideration of the Cauſes which lead 
us into Error; that is, we ought, with our utmoſt Care 
and Application, to examine, on our Enquiry into the Truth 
or Falſhood of any Propoſition, whether our Inclination 
do admit or reject it, on account of ſome of thoſe Caules 


vrhich we have laid down. If we find then never ſo little Rea- | 


{on to ſuſpect any ſuch thing, we ought to ſuſpend our Judg- 


men; 
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ment as long as poſſibly we can, and examine farther into the 
matter, and to conſult ſome other, who has not allow'd ot 


1 from which mow great Help has been do- 
CHAT TE 

Of Faith, or Behef. 

Mie have fad that Faith or Belief may be referr'd io 


Science or Opinion, ſo that what we have faid of 
theſe two, may likewile be apply'd to Faith, 


2. Faith or Belief in General, is ſaid to be that Aſſent we 


give to a Propoſition advancd by another, the Truth of 
which we gather, not from our own immediate Reaſoning or Ex- 
perience, but believe it diſcover d by another. It may be d- 
ſtinguiſh'd into lind and ſceing. That we call 6lind Faith, 
by which we give our Aſſent to a Propoſition advanc'd by 
another, of whoſe Veracity we have no certain and evident 
Reaſon or Proof; and this Belief or Faith, is altogether un- 
worthy of a Wiſe Man. The ſeemg Faith is that by which 
we give our Aſſent to a Propoſition, advanc'd by one who 
can neither deceive nor be deceiv d; but the more evident the 
Proofs of this is, ſo much the more ſtrong and vigorous is the 
Faith or Belief. 

3. Faith has likewiſe been diſtinguiſh'd into Divine and 


Humane. By the firſt we believe what is affirm'd by God; 


by the latter, what is told us by May. When we are equally 
convinc'd they areythe Words of God, as of Men, the Di- 
vine Faith 1s 3 than the Humane; becauſe we have 
altly ſtronger Reaſons to believe, that God can neither de- 
ive, or be deceiv d, than thoſe which wou'd perſuade us 
the fame of any Man. But when there is any Doubt, whe- 
ther or no any Propoſition 1s declar'd by God ; or that God 
has commanded, that we ſhou'd believe ſuch a Thing; the 
Fath can be no ſtronger than the Reaſons on which it is 
founded. Yet ſometimes the Reaſons, or Motives of believ- 
ing Men, are of ſuch Weight and Force, that being perfectly 
underſtood, they equal a Mathematical Evidence, and then 
the Humane Faith is as ſolid and unſhaken as the Divine, 
becauſe, on both ſides, we find an equal neceſſity of giving 
dur Aſſent. 
4. But ſince that which is properly call'd Divine Faith is 
immediately directed to God bimſelf affirming ſomethir g. 
X no 
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no Man can pretend to ſuch a Faith, but a Prophet, to whom 
God has immediately ſpoken. But all our preſent Faith de. 
pends on the Teſtimony of Men, of whoſe Veracity, howe. 
ver, we have the molt certain Proofs, tho much of their Force 
depend on our 1 of Hiſtory. 

5. From hence we find, that all Faith or Belief has its Foun. 
dation on Reaſoning, which cannot deceive us when it neceſ 
{arily compels our Aﬀent, Thole' to whom God immediace!y 
revea'd his cred Will, believ'd him for certain Reaſons, and 
not with a blind Aſſent; that is, becauſe they knew he coud 
not deceive : We at this Day believe them, or rather their Wri. 
tings, for certain Reaſons, which oblige us to believe all un. 
doubted Hiltories. | A 

6. We might here go to farther Particulars about Faith in 
Revelations, which are neither unprofitable nor unpleaſant, but 
ſince they more properly belong to Divinity, we ſhall pak 
thera by. Hrs 5 


ee 
Of Division. 


1 KJ Hen we Diſcourſe of any compounded Thing, or Iden. 
I we ought to conſider its Parts ſeparately, elf 
while we confound the diſtin& Parts and Properties, we pro- 
duce Qbſcurity : But this is avoided by Diviſion, which enume- 
rates the diſtinct Parts of the Thing that is the Subject of our 
Conſideration, | 
2. Diviſion is defin'd, The Diſtribution of the Whole into all 
it contains; but the Hole has a double Signification, whence 
alſo Diviſion is double. 

3. That is a Whole which conſiſts of integral Parts, as thoſe 
Subſtances which are compos'd of various Parts, ſuch as the 
Humane Body, which may be divided into its ſeveral Mem- 
bers; and this Diviſion is call'd Partition. 

4. But there is another V Hole, which is properly a cer- 
tain abſtract Idea, which is common to more Things than 
one, as the Univerſals : or a compounded Idea, 8. com- 
prehends the Subſtance and its Accidents, or at leaſt molt 0: 
its Accidents. The Parts of this N Hole are calld Subjective, 
or Inferiour. 


5. This Whole has a triple Diviſion. The firſt is, when the 


Kind or General is decided by its Species, or Particulars, or 


Differences; as when Subſtance is divided into Bech, aud 
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Spirit into Extended and Thinking, The ſecond, when any 
Thing is divided into ſeveral Claſſes or Forms, by oppoſite Acci- 
dents ; as when the Stars are divided into thoſe which give their 
own Po and unborrow'd Light; and thoſe of opake Bodies, 
which reflect the Light of the Sun. The third is when the Ac- 
cidents themielves are divided according to the Subjects in 
which they inhere; as when Goods are Kride into the Goods 
of the Mind, Body, and Fortune. 

6. There are three Rules of a good Diviſion: The firſt is, 
Toat the Members of the Diviſion entirely exhauſt the whole Thing 
that is divided. Thus, when all Numbers are divided into equal 
and unequal, the Diviſion is good. 

7. The ſecond Rule is, That the Members of the Diviſion 
ought to be oppoſrre ; as the Numbers equal and unequal are. 
But this Oppolition may be made by a ſimple Negation; as, 
corporeat, not corporeal; or by poſitive Members; as, extended, 
thinking, And this laſt Diviſion is eſteem'd the better of the 
two, becauſe by it, the Nature of the Thing is better made 
knovyn. | 

8. The third Rule is, Tat one Member of the Diviſion ought 
not to be fo contain d in another, that the other can be affirm'd 
of it; tho* otherwiſe it may be in ſome manner included in 
it, without any Vice or Fault in the Diviſon Thus Extenſion 
(Geometrically conſider d) may be divided into a Line, Surface, 
and Solid; tho' the Line be included in the Surface, and the 
Surface in the Solid; becauſe the —_ can't be call'd the So- 
lid, nor the Line the . But Numbers would be very 
faultily divided into equal, unequal, and the ſixth, becauſe fix 
is an equal Number. | 

9. For the ſake of Order and Perſpicuity, when we have 
found the Oo we mult take care to conceive it ſo, that 
it do not produce Confuſion and Obſcurity, When we exa- 
mine into the Nature of any Thing. — Ile Diviſion muſt not 
be made into too many, or too general Members; for by this 
means diſtinct Things would be confounded together. Thus 
ſhou'd any one, who was about to enquire into the Nature of 
all the Bodies which are known to us, divide them into tho 
which are in this our Earth, thoſe without it, and then, with- 
out any other Subdiviſion, proceed to his Enquiry into their 


| Nature, he muſt without doubt find himſelf confounded. 


10. The Members ought by no means, unleſs the Subject ne- 
__ require it, to be too unequal, Such a Diviſion is theirs 
who divide the Univerſe into Heaven and Earth; for the Earth, 
in compariſon of that vaſt Expanſe in which the Planets and fixt 
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ſay, offer Violence to the Nature of Things, by joining thoſe which 
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Stars are contain d, which is eall'd Heav'n, is leſs than a Point: 


For 'tis plain, that ſuch a Diviſion wou'd diſturb the Mind, whe. 
ther-we were ſearching atter Truth, or teaching Truth diſco. 
ver'd to another, | 

11. But we muſt take heed on the other hand, left, whil: 
we endeatour to make the Parts equal, we. do not, as we ma 


are really ſeparate, and ſeparatmg thoſe which are really join'4 
together. We muſt, therefore, — a nice Regard to the 
Connection of Things, leſt we violently break aſunder thoſe 
Things which are clofely united; and join thoſe together which 
have no manner of Connection with one another. 

12. We muſt farther take Care not to make our Diviſion too 
minute, leſt the Number of the Parts burthen the Memory, 
and deſtroy the Attention; which is a Vice utterly: to be avoid- 
ed by thoſe who wou'd Reaſon well. 

13. Another Fault of Diviſion is, when inſtead of dividing 


real Parts of a Thing, we only enumerate the different Signif- 
cation of Words. 


C HAP. VIII 


Definition; and firſt, of the Definition 
of the NAME. 


. Efinition is double; one of the Thing, and one of the 
Name, The firſt we eſteem the Nature of the 
Thing; the ſecond explains what Signification we give to any 
mn or Name; of the laſt here, reterring the firſt to the next 
C : | 
x, "i we do not always think to our ſelves only, but 
are oblig'd frequently to convey the Sentiments of our Minds 
to others, either in Words fpoken or written, or be inform'd 
in the ame manner of thoſe of other People, which other- 
wiſe we know not; we may lead others, or be led our ſelves, 
by others, into Errors, by the — of the Terms ot 
Words that are made uſe of by either, unleſs we explain whit 
we mean by ſuch ambiguous Words, by ethers that are not 
ambiguous, 
3. We mean not here by Definition of the Name, the deck 
ring the Uſe, or Signification of Words according to Cuſtom: 
We ſeek not in what Senſe others uſe any Word, but in what 
Senſe we ſhall make uſe of it in our future Diſcourſe, 


4. We 
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4. 


to give 
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in it ſe 


Thing 
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4. We ſhall obſerve, that the Signification which we deſign 
to give any Word, depends entirely on our Will and Pleaſure.; 
for we may affix what Idea we pleaſe to any Sound, which 
MW init ſelf ſignißes nothing at all. But the Definition of the 
„Thing + by any. Sound, has not this dependance on 
4 our Will Pleaſure; for ſince its Nature is certain and de- 
ermin d in it ſelf, our Words cannot make any manner of 

Alteration in it. ' h 
” 5. Secondly, ſince the Definition of the Name is entirely at 
WY our Will and Pleaſure, it cannot be cad in Queſtion. by any 
one elſe. But then we are to give always: the ſime Senſe to 
the fame Word, to avoid Miſtakes, for which End we define 
our Terms. 
E 6. Thirdly, Since the Definition. of the Name is not to be 
cal'd in Queſtion, 'tis plain, it may be made uſe of, like an 
: undoubted or ſel- evident Maxim, as the. Geometricmans do, 
. who, more than all Men beſide, make-ufe of ſuch Definitions ; 
but we mult take care, leſt we think, therefore, that there is 
any thing in the Idea affix d to thatdefin d Term which may not 
be controverted. It is an undoubted Principle, that ſoche one 
has defin'd ſome Word in ſuch a manner; but what he thinks 
of the thing, is no undoubted Principle. Thus, if any one 
NF ſou'd define Heat to be that which ts in thoſe Bodies which heat 
us, and that it is like that Heat which we-feel ; no Man could 
find fault with the Definition, as far as it expreſſes what he means 
2 Word Heat; but this does not hinder us from denying. 
that there is any thing in the Bodies that warm us like What we 
e feel in our ſelvcs. | | | 
17 7. From what has been ſaid, tis plain, that the Definition - 
of the Name, is of great Uſe in Philoſophy; yet we cannot 
conclude from thence, that all Words ought, or indeed can pol- 
ut bly be defin'd ; tor there are ſome ſo clear (to ſuch who uner- 
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ds ſtand the Language we uſe) and of ſuch a Nature, that thev N Y 
1H cannot be defin d; as the Names of all {imple Ideas, as we have W 
- town under that Head. Wo 
5 8. Moreover, where the receiv'd Definitions are ſufficiently it 
TY car, they ought not» to be chang'd, becauſe thoſe who are 1 
at accuſtom d to the receiv d Uſe, will underſtand us better, and 1 
we our ſelves run not ſo great a Riſque of Inconftaney in 7 
not preſerving our Definition. It is manifeſt, that thoſe Words 1 
nie better underſtood. to which we have been long us d to 1 
WY 1#& certain Ideas, than thoſe to which newy ones are to be * 
t I doin'd; and we better remember the Senſe. of One, than of 

'e Two. 


9: From 
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9. From hence likewiſe it follows, that we ſhould, as little 
as poſſible, from the receiv'd Senſe, when we are neceſ. 
frily oblig d to forſake it in ſome meaſure; for we ſooner, and 
with more eaſe, accuſtom our ſelves to Significations of 
Words which are near, or related to thoſe which are already 
admitted, than to thoſe which are plainly remote, or us d in 
a quite contrary Senſe. 

ro. But this, as we have hinted, muſt be obſerv'd aboye 
all Things, that we always keep to the Definition which we 
have once made; elſe we confound our Hearers or Readers, 
and fall into ſeeming Contradiction, which renders our Diſcourſe 
unintelligible. 


CHAP. IE 
Of 7he Definition of the THING. 


5, HE Definition of the Name depends entirely on ou: 

Will and Pleaſure, but the Definition of the Thing 
we have no Power over; for we can by no means affirm 
that to be in a Thing or Idea which we conſider, which i; 
not in it. Definition is uſually divided into accrrate, and 
lefs accurate ; the firſt is properly Definition, the ſecond De- 


feription. | 

2. A Definition, properly ſo calld, explains the Nature 
ot the Thing defin d an Enumeration of its principi 
Attributes; of which thoſe that are common to other, 


with the Thing defin'd, is cail'd the Kind or General; but 
thoſe which are peculiar the Thing defin'd, the Difference. 
Thus a Circle may be defin'd, a Figure whoſe Circumferent 
is every where —_— from the Centre,; the Word Figure 
is the Kind or General, as being x Name common to all other 
different Figures, as well as to a Circle; the reſt are the Di 
ference, ſince they diſtinguiſh a Circle from all other F. 


8. | 
3 But Deſeription is an Enumeration of many Attributes 
3 ev'n thoſe which are accidental. Thus, if any one is 
deſcrib'd by his Deeds or Actions, or his Sayings or WI 
tings, as it we ſhou'd, inſtead of naming Ariſtotle, ſay, The Phi. 
lo/opher, who obtains a Monarchy among ths School-men with 
out a Partner. 
4. Individuals cannot be defin'd, becauſe tho we know 


not their eſſential Properties by which they differ from other 
| of 
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of the ſame Species, we muſt remember likewiſe, that the in- 
moſt Nature of Subſtances is unknown, and therefore 
cannot be defin d. Hence tis plain, that only the Modes 


whole Nature is knovyn to us, can only be explain d by a = 


tain and properly call'd Definition. 8 
here are three common Rules of 2 Definition, the firſt 
is, That the Definition ſhow'd be adequate to the Thing de- 


— 


find; that is, agree to all thoſe Things which are con- 


tain'd in the Species which is defin d. The ſecond, Thar the 
Definition ſhou'd be proper to the Thing defin'd ; for when the 
Definition makes us know the Thing detin'd from all other 
Things, it muſt be proper and ble to the Thing de- 
fin d. The third, ſince we make uie of a Definition to make 


known a Thing to another, which he knew not before, The 


Definition ought to be clear, and more eaſie and obvious than 


the Thing defin'd. 
in admoniſh the Reader, not to con- 


6. Here we muſt 
found the receiv'd nition of the Name with the Defini- 


tion of the Thing. For this Reaſon the Definition of the- 


Thing cannot be expreſs d in Words plainly ſynonimous ; 
2 ſhould ask what is the Supream Deity ? And 
we ſhou'd anſwer, the Supream God; fince the latter explains 
= more the Nature or Attributes of that God than the 
mer. 
From theſe Obſervations we find, that Definition can 
y have in compound Ideas, and is only the Enume- 
ration of the chief ſimple Ideas of which they are compound- 
ed; but ſimple Ideas cannot be defin d, becauſe there can be 
no Enumeration. He who knows not what that is which we 
call Heat, will only learn it by Experience, or ſome ſynony- 
mous Words, or ſome Word of anather Language, or by Cir- 
eumlocation, by which the Thing is ſhown, not defin d; as if 
we ſhou'd ſay, That it was a Senſation, which we find when 


we it by the Fire, or walk in the Sunſhine : By this we ſhou'd: 


ſhew what Thing it was to which we gave that Name, but 
never explain its Nature. For, ſhou'd any one want that Senſe 
by which we have that Senſation, he wou'd no more under- 
ſand what we meant, than a Man born Blind what was a 
Green Colour, by telling him it was that Senſation we jhave 
when we bchold the Graſs in the Fields. 
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CHAP. 1. 


Of METHOD, 6oth of Reſolution and 
= Compoſition. . | 


Aving eonfider d our fimple Perceptions, and the 


1 
> ſeveral ſorts of _ _ and ſhewn how 
> Wha in them we ſhould conduct our ſelves to avoid 


Errors; it remains, that we ſhew in what manner our Judg- 
ments ſhould be diſpos'd, that we may the ſooner, and with 
the greater Safety, arrive at the Knowledge of Truth. This 
Part of Logic is call'd Method, which, contrary to the Cuſtom pr 
of the Schools, I ſhall treat with Diligence, as more conducive 0B! 


to the Knowledge of Truth than the following Part of Argu- a lony 

mentation, on which, however, they were more prolix. _ 
2. Since moſt Truths which fall under our Examination de- 

pend on the Knowledge of others, from whence they are dedu- * g 

ced by a certain Chain of Conſequences, it is not ſufficient to e 

have deliver'd the Rules by which we know to what Propoſi- ple o 


tions (ſeparately conſider d) we may give our Aſſent; we mult — 
alſo ſhew, how they are to be difpos'd among themſelves, in. upp. 
regard of each'other, that by them We may deſcend as it were exiſt 


by ſo many Steps to Truth, plac'd according to the old Pro- Mane 
* in the — ac of a Well. y _ 
3. Method is twofold, one is of Reſolution, by which Truth * 
is generally ſought after; the other of Compoſition, by which the *. c q 
Truth now found out is taught or impartcd to another, pai 


4. [2 


* e www 2 — 0 
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4- In the Method of Reſolution we from ſomeparti 
cular known Truth, to others which —— ſome — 
or ſingular Thing. In the Method of Compoſition we propoſe 
-—-— general Truths, from which we deduce particular 
Truths. ; 

F. It in the Method of Reſolution we ſe any Maxims, 
it is not immediately in the beginning, all together, and 
but once, but only as they are for the finding out the 
Truth ; _—_ — _ Method 3 tion they 
are propos t in inning, before there is an 

need of denn. ITY 4 

6. Theſe two Methods differ from each other, as the Me- 
thods of ſearching our Genealogy, deſcending from the Ance- 
ſtors to their Poſterity ; or on the contrary, by aſcending trom 
the —_ to the Anceſtors. Both of them have this in 
common, that their Progreſſion is from a Thing known, 
to that which is unknown : Thoſe Things which are known, 
by both are ſet in the Front, or firſt Place, that by them we 
may (by certain Conſequences deduc'd from them) be able to 
arrive at thoſe which are not known; and then all this Chain 
of Conſequences in both, conſiſt of Propoſitions connected 
with each other, 

7. And theſe following Things are ſummarily requir'd in 
Both, that Error may be avoided. Firſt, That no Propoſi- 
tion be admitted as true, to which you can deny your Aſ- 
ſent, or which is not evident, Next, The Cc ion of the. 
following Propoſition to the foregoing, in every Step of the 
Progreſſion be likewiſe evident or neceſſary; otherwiſe, if in 
2 long Chain of Propoſitions we admit but one Propoſition 
or Conſequence that is doubtful or talſe, whatever was di- 
rectly deduc'd from thence, muſt of neceflity be either dubious 
or falſe. 

8. To make this plainer, we ſhall firſt propoſe an Exam- 
ple of the Method of Reſolztion, and then one of that of Com- 
poſition. Let us ſuppoſe this to be theQueſtion, Wherher on the 
Suppoſition of Man's Exiſtence, we can prove, that God does 
exiſt ? To reſolve this, our Method muſt be thus: (1.) Hu- 
mane Kind, which now inhabit the Earth, did not always 
exiſt, all Hiſtory whatever till fixing a Beginning to Man- 
kind : This they do not only aſſert in expreſs Words, but by 
the whole Series and Courſe of what they treat, make it ma- 
nifeſt, ſince there is no Hiſtory which pretends to give us an 
Account of more than about 6000 Years. (2.) If Humane 
Kind did not always exiſt, but had a Beginning, — a 

Ce 
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Neeeſſity that there ſhou'd be ſome other Cauſe of its Exi- 
ſtence; for from nothing, nothing can ariſe; (3.) Whar 
ever that Cauſe is, it muſt have at leaſt all thoſe Properties, 
which we find in our ſelves; for none can give what he e 
not himſelf, (4.) Farther, there is a Neceſſity that tha 
_froud be in this Cauſe Properties which are not in us, ſince 
he cou'd. do that which we cannot do, that is, make Man 
exiſt,. Who before had no Being, or that the Mind and Body 
of Man ſhou'd begin to exiſt, which Power we by no mean; 
find in our ſelves. (F.) We find that we have the Power or 
Faculty of Underſtanding and Willing, and a Body which can 
be mov d various ways. (6.) Therefore, there muſt be tho: 
Properties, and many far more excellent in the Cauſe of 
Humane Kind, ſuch as the Power of drawing out of nothing 
or making ſomething to exiſt, which had before no Ex- 
| ence at all. (y.) But this Cauſe: either exiſts ſtill, or ha: 
ceas d to be. (8.) If he does not ſtil} exiſt, he did not exiſt 
from Eternity; for whatever exiſted from Eternity, can 
neither by it ſelf, or by any other Cauſe, be reduc'd to No- 
—_ (9.) If it did not exiſt, it muſt have been produc'd 
by ſome other, for whatever has a Beginning, muſt be gene. 
rated by ſome other. Then wou'd the ſame Queſtion re- 
turn of the Producer, which may be thus generally reſob d 
All Things that are, had a Beginning, or they had none. 
Thoſe which had a Beginning, were produc'd by Cauſes 
which had none; therefore, if there be any Thing that does 
Exiſt, there are eternal Cauſes. {1o.) It muſt therefore be 
confeſs d, that there is ſome eternal Being, which has in it 
ſelf all thoſe Properties which we find in our ſelves, and inh- 
nitely more, Whether he immediately created us by himſett, 
- or by any other Nature; which is not here the Queſtion, 
(11.) If this Cauſe of Humane Kind do ſtill exiſt, the ſame 
Reaſoning wou'd return which we us'd in the gth and 10th 
Steps of our Progreſſion, (12.) Therefore, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows from the Exiſtence of Humane Kind, that God does ex- 
iſt, or ſome cteinal Cauic, which mediately or immediate) 
created Mankind. 

9. Thus by the Method of Reſolution we prove, or rather 
find out the Exiſtence of a God. And we may teach ot 
convey this Truth thus found out to others, by the Method 
of Cconpoſition, in this manner. (1.) All Beings have a be: 
- giraing of Exiſtence, or they have none, (2.) Nothing can 
come out of Nothing, or begin to exiſt by its own Power, 
when it had no Exiſtence, (3.) All theſe Things, there- 
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fare, which had a Beginning, mult be produc'd by ſome Being 
that had no Beginning. (4.) Humane Kind had a Beginning. 


5 It was therefore produc'd mediately, or —— by 
ere- 


lame eternal Cauſe. (6,) That Cauſe we call God; and, t 
fore, Humane Kind were created by God. % rt cnen 
10. All theſe Propolitions, as we have obſery'd, ought in 
both Methods to be nicely examin'd, that none be admitted as 
certain, and known, which is not ſo; and that no Conſequence 
te lid in which is not neceſſary. Having done, we ma 


know that we have found the Truth, or are taught the fame + 


by Others. Fo | | 
11. There are ſome Helps to be had for the more eafy per- 
formance of this Task, and which are to be taught more di- 
ſtinctly, or with greater Care and Conſideration, becauſe on 
them depend the whole eaſineis and certainty of ſuch Rea- 
ſons or Arguments as are alledg'd. Firſt, what ought to be 
the Diſpoſition of the Mind for the more happy diſcovery of 
Truth: Sccondly, we ſhall deliver the Rules of the Method of 
Reſo/11tion 3 and Thirdly, thoſe which belong to the Method of 


Compoſ. tion. N 


HA 


Of the Neceſſity of Attention, andthe Means 


of obtaining it. 


I, 


E have more than once aſſerted, that Evidence is the 
| Main, or Criterion of Truth, But this Knowledge 
is not enough to direct our Enquiry after Truth, becauſe that Evi- 
dence is not always to be had, nor does the Mind diſcover it 
ſometimes, without a long Labour and Fatigue. We muſt, 
therefore, enquire by what Means we may obtain this Evidence 
in our Thoughts. | 

2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all Things, 
which we can conceive in our Minds to come at the Know- 
edge of Truth, but the Mind muſt conſider them with the 
greateſt and moſt lively Attention, it we wou'd obtain a tho- 
reugh Knowledge of them. 


z. We have ſhewn, that our Judgments are the Perceptions 


of certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieſce, and 
that our Errors of judgment ariſe from it, does acquieſce 
in obſcure Perceptions, as it they were clear, before it has 
with ſufficient Care examin'd into their Nature. | 


4. In 
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95 
as in yes, which a t 
ſcurer Objets nearer, and 8 the help of artificial Likes 
narrow looking into, to it ; ſo ſhou'd the „ 
ments reſtrain its Aſſent, till it has with the utmoſt At. 
tention conſider d according to the Nature of the Thing into 
which it enquires. Hence it appears of how great 2 
ry uſe Attention is, which is only a uninterrupted 
1 of any one Idea, without the Inter poſition of 

Others. 

N We find that we are much more attent, and with grea- 
—_ Thoughts to the Conſideration of hok 
Things affect us by the Intervention of our Senſes, 
certain Images of which are before the Mind, and ſuch as 
excite ſome Affection or Paſſion, than to thoſe which came 
into the Mind without any of theſe Things. Thus we are 
attent in the Conſideration of any enlighten'd Body, in 
ſome Image of a corporeal Thing offer'd to the Enquiry of 
the Mind; and in the Conſideration of a Thing that may 
bring us Advantage or Damage, whick ſtrikes us with Fear, 
or Deſire. 

6. Every one who has try'd it before Uſe has bred a facili- 

„knows, that tis much more difficult to fix the Mind on 
abſtract Ideas for _ Time. The Reaſon of the difference is 
plain, becauſe the Mind in other Things finds Aſſiſtance from 
the Intervention of the Body, as tis affected with more ſpright- 
ly and lively Senſations and Images, which will thruſt them- 
ſelves on it whether it will or not : On the contrary, in ab- 
ſtract Contemplations, and which derive nothing from the Bo- 
dy, corporeal Motions obſtruct the Attention while they per- 

y recall the Mind to Bodies, at the ſame time that the 
Object of the Mind has nothing in it ſelf that can much affect 
it, or the Attention; nay, when the Mind is employ'd 
in theſe abſtract Conſiderations, it muſt with all its Force ba 
niſh all corporeal Images which croud ly upon it, 
Nor can this be perform'd without Pain, ſince the Law of 
Nature has oblig'd the Mind to be in Pain, when Force is of- 
fer'd to the Body. 

7. Having laid down this, we muſt try whether or no we 
cannot encreaſe the Attention by the help of the Senſes and 
Imaginative Faculty, even in Things that are meerly incor- 

. By what Art this may be done, we ſhall ſhew here- 
after; but above all Things we ſhou'd take care that the 
Inconvenience do not ariſe, which uſually follows the Com- 
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notions of the Mind by the Senſes, Imagination, or Paſ- 
ons; that is, when the Mind is ſcnething more vehe- 
mently affected, it is turn'd in ſuch a manner to the Object 
which affects it, that it takes notice of nothing elſe. Then 
is this Motion ſo far from aſhſting the Attention to Ideas 
of incorporeal Things, that on the contrary it proves an 
Obſtacle to it. 

8. Hence this important Conſequence in our Enquiry af- 
ter Truth is drawn, that they, who wou'd ſeriouſly apply 
themſelves to the (earch after Truth, ſhou'd avoid, as much 
25 they poſſibly can, all the more ſtrong and vehement Sen- 
ations; ſuch as great Noiſes, Light too ſtrong and glaring, 
Pain, Pleaſure, Sc. They ſhou'd likewiſe take Care that 
their Imagination be not too vehemently mov'd by any Ob- 
ect, which ſhou'd infett it ſo far, as to make them think of 
it whether they will or not ; for by this means the Attenti- 
on will frequently be interrupted. Firſt, they ought not 
to be accuſtom'd to the ſtronger Emotions of the Paſſions; 
for thoſe who experience frequently theſe Perturbations, 
contract ſuch a Habit of Mind, that they can ſcarce think 
of any thing elſe but the Objects of the Paſſions, or thoſe 
things which have ſome Connection with them; but ſince, 
for Reaſons which we ſhall not touch on here, no Man can 
2 entirely exempt from them, they muſt make it their En- 
deavours to ſeek ſome Aſhſtance from thoſe unavoidable 
Evils to their Enquiries after Truth. 

0. The Senſes may be of advantage to the promoting the 
Attention, if we make uſe of them as the Geometricians do, 
who expreſs invitible Quantities by Lines, Numbers, and 
Letters; for by this means the Mind more eaſily adheres to, 
attends, and is fix*d to the Thing which it inquires after; for 
while the Eves are fix'd on the Figures, the Mind contem- 
plates the Thing whoſe Signs they are. And this isdone with 
the more ſafety, becauſe there is no Danger of confounding 
the Figures with the Thing he ſeeks, there being no Rela- 
tion between them, but what he makes. Thus the {wiftneſs 
and duration of any Motion can be examin'd by the Deſcrip- 
tion of certain Figures, which the Geometrzcian can never 
believe to be the Thing that is the Subject of his Enquiry. 

10. By this means we may without Danger make Uſe of 
dur Senſes in Ratiocination. That is, that we may not be 
oppreſs'd by the multitude of the Relations that are to be 
confider'd, they may be expreſs'd on Paper by certain 
Words, Beſides, we give * eaſie Attention to Propoli- 

: tions 
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tions already expreſs d, and ſet down on Paper, than to their 
Ideas. We can review more often, and with more eaſe our 
Marks in long Arguments, when we have fix d the Signs of 
them on Paper, than when we have them only in our Minds. 

11. But theſe ought to be look d on as Helps which may 
be made uſe of by young Beginners, but ſhou'd not be of. 
fer'd to thoſe of riper Underſtanding, left they ſhou'd ac. 
cuſtom themſelves too much to them, fo that it render 
them incapable of underſtanding any thing without the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome corporeal Image. 

12. The Faculty which brings the Images of corporea] 


Things to the Mind, is moſt ſtrictly united to the Senſes 


and therefore belongs to what is ſaid of the Senſes, and yet 
affords a particular help to aſſiſting the Attention. For ex. 


ample, when we in filent Contemplation compare the 


Ideas with the external and corporeal Objects, we may 
obſerve the like in the Operations of the Eyes as in the 
Actions of the Mind. | 

13. It we are to explain to others what we have found 
Out, they will give more Attention to a Compariſon, than 
to a bare and naked Expolition of the Thing; they will 
ſooner apprehend and underſtand us, and remember it 
better. Hence aroſe the manner in the remoteſt Antiqui- 
ties of uſing Fables, which was long in Vogue among the 
Oriental Nations. 

14. But here we muſt beware of the Error of the An. 
cients in this Particular, which was, while they with too 
much Zeal ſought the Attention of the Unskilful, they had 
Recourſe to ſo many Figures and Phraſes drawn from cor- 
pores! Things, that they offer'd to their Minds ſcarce any 

hing but the Ideas of corporeal Beings : So that the Truth 
being overwhelm'd with thoſe Figures, was perfectly hid, 
and cannot without the utmoſt difficulty be freed from 
them by the Learned themſelves. 

15. We muſt, farther, be very cautious of avoiding an 
Error too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who fan- 
<y'd the Compariſon, or ſome other Figure, which was only 
to illuſtrate the Things, was really an Argument to prove 
them. 

16. That the Paſſions often are Enemies to the Know: 
ledge of Truth no body can doubt, and we have ſhown; 
many have made a Doubt whether they are ever of any uſe 
zoit; yet ſince they are not Evil in their own Nature, they 
may by good Mavagement be of great help to the encreaſing 
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the Attention; nay, perhaps we may ſay, that it is never 
extreamly ſharp without ſome paſſion. Thus we may make 
a happy Uſe of the Deſire of Glory, if we keep it within its 
due Moderation. When this Paſſion is alone, it is dange- 
tous; other Paſſions are therefore to he excited in us, which 
hould hinder us from ſuffering our ſelves to be borne down 
by the Detire of Glory : And this is the very Defire of know- 
ing the Truth, which is in the Minds of all Mankind; for 
there is no Man that loves to be deceiv'd, nor any Man 
that is pleas'd with Ignorance, 

17. But we muſt, even here, take Care that the Deſire of 
anding out the Truth be not the only Cauſe of our Judg- 
ments; for the Paſſions never give any Light to the Judg- 
ment, but only excite our Enquiry after what is adyanta- 
geous for us to know: But the Judgment ought not to be 
given as long as we can withhold it, in things of which we 
cau have an evident Knowledge, | 


F 


Of the Capacity of the Mind, and the Means of 
| enlarging it. 


I, E call that Mind capaciovs that has many Ideas be- 
W ſore it at once; and the more of thoſe it can 
have a diſtinct Perception of at once, the larger, or more 
ca pacious is the Mind; and the fewer, the more narrow we 
eſteem it. The Capacity therefore of the Mind is enlarg d 
by contracting a Habit or Cuſtom of conſidering many Ideas 
at once without Confuſion, We mean not all together and 
at oace, that in one numerical individual Moment, and one 
only Perception of the Mind, many Things can be diſtinct- 
ly underſtood, ſirce *tis certain that few Things can be di- 
inctly view'd together. But this Expreſſion is to be al- 
low'd the Latitude of meaning a very ſhort Time; and the 
Reafon we uſed the Term together, is, that there is no ex- 
ternal Menſuration of Time to divide the Rapidity of the 
Mind's motion from one Thought to another. 

2. If any one ſhould demand, whether the Minds of all 
Men were alike, except what difference is made by Educa- 
tion ? we ſhould only anſwer, That we do not certainly 
know, but that Experience gives us a certain Confirmation 


of two Things, 
a 2 3. That 
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3. That ſome have fo nnhappy a Genius, that it is with 
Difficulty they conceive the Connection of two Propojiti. 
ons, unleſs they fall on Subjects with which their Experience 
bas been converſant, but are perfectly blind in Contem- 
plation, nor can in the leaſt diſcover any difference betwixt 
2 good and bad Ratiocination. Others again have a Mind 
tomething larger than this, and can by one View of the 
Mind comprehend more than one Connection of Propeſiti. 
ons; but if the deduction of Conſequences be ſomething 
longer than ordinary, they cannot extricate themſelves. Buz 
then there are ſome happy Genius's which can with eaſe, if 
not at one view, yet in a very little Time, and few Thoughts, 
comprehend a long Chain of Propofitions. They are nci- 


ther fatigu'd nor difturb'd with that Number of Propoſiti- 


ons which would abſolutely confound ſome Others. 


4. It is apparent from Experience in the ſecond place, 


that the Capacity of the Mind can be enlarg'd by a frequent 
Ule of thinking of many Things at once. Tis ſufficiently 
known, that the young Learners of Geometry, Arithmetic, 
or Algebra, are at firſt dilturb'd with the number of Ideas to 
be conſider'd together; nor can they, without a very painiul 
Attention, underſtand what they read, or are taught, by 
reaſon of the number of Ideas which are to be conſider'd: 
As for Example, —— Thoſe who at firſt endeavour to learn 
the Rule of Diviſion, are confounded or puzzl'd by the mani- 
fold compariſon of the Diviſor and Dividend; and they are 
furpriz'd to conſider how the Mafter that teaches them ſhall 
be able at one View,or at leaſt with very few,to comprehend 
the Connettion of ſo many Propoſitions as are form'd in a 
long Arithmetical Operation; yet the ſame Students of this 
Art, after they have apply'd themſelves to the Study of Ac- 
counts for ſome Months, comprehend many Operations with 
eaſe in their Mind, when before they could not take one. 
Whence *tis evident, that the Capacity of the Mind will ad- 
mit of an Encreaſe. 

If it ſhould farther be ask'd, whether the Capacity ot 
all Men could be improved by the ſame Method ? we may 
anſwer, That Experience has ſhown us, that all fuch who can 
that way improve their Minds, have by it enlarged their Ca- 
Pacity ; for there are ſome who, from their firſt Application, 


could never make any Progreſs in theſe Studies; but among | 


thoſe who are not wholly incapable of theſe Studies, ſome 
make a ſwifter and greater Progreſs than others, even from 
the beginning, whether this be the effect of the Nature ot 
the Migd or the Body. 6, To 
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6. To come to the point it ſelf, whoever has a Deſire to 
enlarge the Capacity of his Mind, muſt make it his endea- 
your to have his Attention at his Command, fo as to apply 
it when, and to what he pleaſes, which may be obtain'd 
by the Means propos'd in the former Chapter. For he that 
cannot be attentive to a Few, will much leſs be capable of 
underſtanding Many together, and not be confounded by 
the Multiplicity of the Objects. | 
7. But ſince the Capacity of the Mind, as we have ſeen, 
iz a Faculty within us by Nature, whatever we do to ac- 
quire it, as we have expreſs'd it, comes only to this, that 
by frequent Exerciſe we render its Uſe eaſie to us. We 
muſt only examine on what Objetts it is chiefly exercis'd. 

8, Objects are of two kinds; one are Mathematical, the 
other cannot be treated Mathematically, Whatever can 
be examin'd in a Geometrical Method (which we ſhall deli- 
ver when we ſhall treat of the Method of Compoſition) are 
Mathematical; and of this kind are all things of which we 
can have a perfect Knowledge, that is, whatever belongs, 
or relates to Modes. 

9. All who have apply'd themſelves to the enlarging the 
Capacity of the Mind, tell us, that it is acquir'd by the 
Conſideration of theſe Things. And *tis certain, that in 
Arithmetic (to inſtance one part of the Mathematics for all) 
the manifold Parts of the Object are ſo diſtinctly noted, and 
lo clearly percei vd, that provided the Attention be apply d, 
there is no manner of danger of our being confounded. In 
Computation or Accompts, there are, firſt, as many Objects 
as Unites ; next, certain Names are impos'd ( for Brevity's 
like) on certain Collections of Unites, without producing 
any Confuſion, how great ſoever the Collection of Unztes 
may be; as one Hundred, a Thouſand, an Hundred Thouſand, 
a Million, &c. Laſtly, there are long Compariſons of 
Numbers made in the groſs without coming to any one 
particular, or alone, but of many collectively together, and 
at once. For whether we add or ſubſtract, multiply or 
divide, to which all Arithmetic is reduc'd, many Numbers 
are conſider'd at once, except only the Number Two, which 
conſiſts only of two Unites z but in the Computation of that, 
there is not any need of Art. 

10. In Computation therefore, we exerciſe the Faculty of 
diſtinftly underſtanding many Things together, which we 
call the Capacity of Genius; tor we ſhou'd ftill remember, 
wat this Capacity we ſpeak of onght always to be rs: 
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with this diftin& Perception, ſince a confus'd Underſtand. 
ing of Things is of no Uſe to the finding out of Truth. 

11. The Conſideration of Subſtances cannot be Mathe- 
matically diſcuſs'd ; and we ſhou'd in vain imagin, that in 
theſe the Capacity of the Mind cou'd ever be acquir'd ; for 
fince we have no clear Knowledge of particular Subſtances, 
much leſs can we know with Perſpicuity a Collection of 
Subſtances together; we can only conſider their Proper- 
ries, and the Relations that there is between them. 

12. Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be 
render d more capacious by the Conlideration of Genus and 
Species of the old Philoſophers, who rang'd all Subſtance: 


under thoſe Heads, becaule it is an uncertain Diviſion 0: 
unknown Objects. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Laws of the Method of Reſolution. 


1. Efore we proceed to the Laws of the Method 0: 

Reſolution, we muſt recal to our Memory certain 
Maxims on which they are built, The firſt is what we 
have more than once taken notice of, viz. That we mat 
conſider Evidence in every Step or Degree of our Progreſſion: 
in our Reaſoning or Arguments; unlels we wou'd run the 
Riſque of falling into Error, 

2. The next is the Conſequence of this, That we o, t t 
Reaſon on thoſe Things only, of which we have clear and perſoi- 
euous Ide as; or on obſcure Things only jo far as we know them, 
Whence we may gather, that our Reaſoning ought to be 
only converſant about the Properties and Modes of Subſtan- 
ces and abſtract Ideas, and not about the inmoſt Nature 0! 
Things extreamly obſcure. 

3. The third Maxim is, That we ought always to begin 
from the fe mple and eaſte, and to dwell on them a while, before 
we proceed to Things compounded and more difficult : For we 
ought firſt to have a clear Perception of ſimple Ideas, ell 
we can never have a ſufficient Knowledge of the Com- 
pounded. | 

4. Theſe general Maxims are the common Principles o 

both the Method of Reſolution and Compoſition, For in bot! 


Methods are equally requir'd Evidence in the Degrees or 


Steps of Progreſſion, Choice of the Subject of our Enquirics, 
and the Knowledge of Things ſimple before thoſe that are 
Do ; F 
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compounded ; as will appear from what follows. But now 
we ſhall proceed to thoſe Laws which are peculiar to the 
Method of Reſolution. | 

5. The firſt is, That we muſt clearly and perfectly underſtand 
the State of the Queſtions propos d. If we propoſe any Thing 
as the Subject of our Enquiry, it is neceſſary to avoid ram- 
bling from the Point, that we have a diſtin Knowledge or 
Idea in our Mind of the Thing we examine. If the Que- 
ſtion be propos'd by others in certain Words, we ought, be- 
fore we proceed to the Solution, to have a diſtin& and 
clear Knowledge of the meaning of every Word, in which 
it is expreſo'd. 

6. Having now a diſtin Knowledge of the Subject of 
our Enquiry, and the Ideas which are contain'd in the 
Queſtion being now to be compar'd, another Law is, That 
with ſome force and effort of the Mind, one or more middle 
Ideas muſt be diſcover d, which fhou'd be like a common Mea- 
ſure or Standard, by whoſe help th: Relations between the 
Ideas to be compar'd be found out. 

7. But when the Queſtions are difficult, and ſtand in 
need of a long diſcuſſion, the third Law is, That we cut of 
all, that has no neceſſary Relation to the Truth ſought after 
from the Thing which is the Subject of 6ur Conſideration. 

8. When the Queſtion is reduc'd to its narroweſt 
Bounds, that is, when we diſtinctly perceive the Matter 
in diſpute, having rejected all that does not neceſſarily 
belong to it, the fourth Law is, That the compounded Queſt- 
ion be divided into Parts, and thoſe to be ſeparately conjider'd 
in ſuch Order, that we begin with thoſe which conſiſt of tbe 
more ſimple Ideas, and never proceed to the more compounded, 
till we diſtintly know the more ſimple, and by Reflection bade 
render'd th:m eaſie to cur Conſideration. 

9. When by Reflection we have obtain'd a diſtin Know- 
ledge of all the Parts of the Queſtion, and manage it with 
eaſe in our Minds, thus the fifth Law is, That certain S:gns 
of our Ideas comprehended in eftabliſh'd Figures, or in th? 

eweſt Words that can be, be imprinted in the Memory, or 
mark'd on Paper, leſt the Mind have any more trouble avout 
them. This Law ought chiefly to be obey'd when the 
Queſtions are difficult, and conſiſt of many Heads, tho' it be 
not unuſeful ev'n in thoſe that are more eaſie. By the help 
of this Law the Reaſoning is ſooner concluded, than if they 
were conceiv'd in many Words and other Signs; and we 
thus likewiſe ſooner diſcoyer the ConneRion of = —— 
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10. When thoſe Things which are neceſſary to the Que. | 


ſtion are clear to us, and marked with compendious Sig 
and diſpoſed in Order, Then muſt the Ideas (by the ſixth 
Law) be compared with each other, either by Reflection alone, 


or by expreſs Words. When more Things than one are to be | 


compared, the Memory and Judgment receive great Aſſiſt. 


ance from Writing, which are eaſily otherwiſe confounded, 


and we can make but an ill Judgment of Things confuſed, 


11. If after we have compared all the Ideas, whole Signs 


we have committed to Paper, we cannot yet find out what 
we ſeek, then the ſeventh Law ſuggeſts, That we cut off all 


the Propoſitions, which after a full Examination we find of no 
Uſe to the Solution of the Queſtion, then we may again proceed 


in the ſame Order in the reſt, which is delivered in the ſix 
preceding Laws. 

12, If after we have repeated this Examination as often 
as it is neceſſary, nothing of what we have marked ſeems to 
conduce to the Solution of the Queſtions, we muſt confels, 
that, as to us, it is not to be reſolv'd, ſince whatever we cou'd 
diſcover in its Parts prove inſufficient to ſolve it. We ought 
therefore to throw it entirely aſide, or conlult ſome Perſon 


more knowing in the Subject, or better skill'd in Enquiries. - | 


13. Theſe are the Laws of the Method of Reſdlutzon, all 
which are not to be obſerved in all Queſtions; for one or 
two of them are ſufficient for fimple Queſtions, or thoſe 
which conſiſt of but few Propoſitions. But when they are 
very much compounded ard intricate, we muft often come 
to the laſt, and that to be repeated more than once. But 
this being a Matter of very great importance, we ſhall dil- 
courſe of them ſeparately in ſeveral Chapters. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the three Maxims on which all! Method 


is built. 


1. E ſhall ſay nothing more than we have already on 

the firſt Maxim about preſerving Evidence in eve- 
ry Step or Degree of Knowledge; but we cou'd not but take 
Notice of it in this place, both to make appear the Con- 
nection of thoſe that follow with it, and alſo becauſe it can- 
not be too much inculcated to Men who have been uſed to 
give their Aſſent to Things that are obſcure, The 
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2, The next, which is the Conſequence of the former, is, 
That we ought not to Reaſon on Things of which we have no clear 
Ideas, or of obſcure Things, as far as they are obſcure, We muſt 
not take this Maxim in a Senſe that ſhould exclude the Na- 
ture of all Things which are yet unknown to us from our 
Enquiries; for this wonld be directly oppoſite to our De- 
ſign, by which we aim to open a way to the Diſcovery of 
Truths unknown to us. 

3. But we are of Opinion, that a Philoſopher ought not 
to Reaſon on obſcure Things, in a double Senſe; the firſt is, 
That he ought not to chuſe ſuch Ohjects of his Contempla- 
tion, which it is plain cannot be diſcovered by evident De- 
monſtrations. (1.) Thus, as ſeveral Geometricians ha ve de- 
monſtrated, the /quaring of the Circle, and the doubling the 
Cube, cannot be found out. (2.) Thus we cannot diſcover 
what is the inmoſt Nature of Things; all we can know of 
that, is, that Experience has ſhown us, that there do co- 
exiſc in Subſtances certain Properties: We ſhould there- 
fore reject the Enquiry into Subſtances, and only conſider 
their Properties. (3.) If we cannot find out the inmoſt, or 
whole Nature of any one created Subſtance, much leſs muſt 
we pretend to diſcoyer the Subſtance of that Supream Na- 
ture which created all the reſt. We may gather, as it 
were by Experience, from thoſe Properties which we lee 
in the Creatures, that they are in the Creator, ſince no bo- 
dy can give what he has not, yet we cannot conceive how 
all the real Properties of all Creatures can co-exift in God. 

4. The other Senſe of this Maxim is, That no certain 
Conſequence can be drawn from a Principle that 1s un- 
known or uncertain. Tho? this be a Maxim allowed by all 
Philoſophers, both ancient and modern, yet have they all 
offended againſt it, perſuading themſelves that they do 
know their Principles to he clear and certain, which yet are 
often very uncertain, and many times not known at all. 
Thus all that we have any clear Perception of in our Minds, 
is the Property of Thinking; and therefore we cannot 
poſſitively affirm, that there is any other in it; nor on the 
other ſide, can we deny that there is, becauſe there may 
be ſome, of which we are ignorant. 

4. But it is here neceſſary to take notice (leſt any one 
ſhould wreſt what we mean by our Mind into another 
Senſe) that what we ſay is not to he underſtood as if we could 
not deny Contradictions. For *tis one thing to deny that 


any particular is not in a Subject b2lides what we (ee, and 
ano- 
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another to deny that the ſame thing can be, and not be, in 
the ſame Subject at the ſame Time. Thus we cannot afhrm, 


that there is nothing elſe in our Mind beſides the Faculty of | 


Thinking, becauſe we diſcoyer nothing elſe in it ; but we 


may without danger of Error, deny that the Mind, whilſt it 


is thinking, is deſtitute of Thought, ſince we clearly per- 


ceive that one of theſe two Propoſitions is neceſſarily falle. 


5. To obſerve the ſecond Caution which we have men— 


tioned, we muſt neceſſarily examine with our utmoſt Dili- | 


gence into the Principles laid down, before we proceed to 
the Conſequences of them. 


dent muft be perfectly acquainted with, and fix in his Me- 


mory the firſt four Rules of, Addition, Subtration, Multi- 


plication and Diviſion, before he can to any purpoſe proceed 
to the Rule of Three, and the following Rules. 


CH A P. VI. 
Of the firſt Rule of the Method of Reſolution. 


* A our Judgments being only the Perceptions oi 
Relations, in which Perceptions we acquielce, it | 


is manifeſt, that when we enquire into any thing which is 


unknown to us, we only ſeek after an unknown Relation. | 


When therefore we ſay in the firft Rule, that we muſt per- 
fectly and clearly know the State 


Object of your Enquiry, which does by no Means come 
er our Conſideration ; for unleſs the fought Relation be 
marked with ſome certain Note, we ſhall neither know 
what we ſeek, nor know it when found out, 

2. But if ſuch a Relation he plainly and clearly known, 
you may ſay, How can we then make any farther Enquiry 
about it ? But then ſay we, can there be any Deſire of know- 
ing any thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge? 
None at all. That which is ſought, therefore, ought necel- 


farily to be diſtinguiſhed from all things elſe, that we may 
know it when we find it, and ſo far know it, before we make 
any Enquiry about it. No Queſtion can ever be ſolv'd, 
whoſe Terms are not in ſome meaſure known to us. IT 15 

or 


We are taught by the third * 
Maxim, That we muſt begin with the ſimple and eaſie Things, © 
end dwell on th:m ſome time, before we proceed to the con. 
pounded and difficult. Thus to learn Arithmetic, the Stu- 


of the Queſtion propos d; tis 
the ſame thing as if we ſhould tell you, that you are to | 
take particular Care left you ſuppoſe that Relation the | 
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from one, and add it to the other, they ſhall be equal; but on 


from which you ſubtraſted, the Number ſhall be double to 
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for Example, we enquire, What thoſe two Numbers are be- 
tween which there is ſuch a Relation, as if you take a Unite 


the contrary, if you add the Unite taken from the other, to that 


the other ? Tho' the Numbers between which there is this 
Relation be not known, yet are they ſo far known, that 
that Relation ovght to be between them, whence they are 
acknowledged as ſoon as ever they are found out. 

2. When a Queſtion is conceived in Words, thoſe Words 
onght to be diſtinctly underſtood ; or the Ideas which are 
fignify'd by every Word onght to be throughly known to 
us. All Equivocation in the Terms muſt therefore be en- 
tirely removed, left, for one Queſtion, as many ariſe as 
there are different Senſes of the Propoſition; nor can we 
apprehend what Senle he that propoſes it (if propoſed by 
another) gives his equivocal Propoſition. 

4. It we cannot underitand all the Senſes of the Words in 
which a Queition is conceiv'd, we can never know whether 
we have given it a Solution in the Senſe in which it was pro- 
poſed, which often happens in general Queſtions, and the 
occaſion of which is not ſufficiently known: Thus we can 
only gueſs at the Places in old Authors, which cannot be 
{olved but by the Series of the Context. 

5. When we have rendered the Terms in which any 
Queſtion is conceived as plain and clear to us as we can, 
we muſt apply our Attention to the Conſideration of the 
Conditions, if there be any in it, If we underſtand not 
them, the Queſtion remains obſcure ; for they often ſhew 
us the way to ſolve the Queſtion. If there be none ex- 
preſſed or underſtood, then is the Queſtion general, in 
which we muſt obſerve thoſe Things which we have al- 
ready delivered on that Head ; But if the Conditions are 
not expreſſed, but underſtood, tho? neceſſary, it can never 
be ſolved, if we have not the Opportunity of asking the 
Propoſer of it what they are. If the Conditions added to 
the Queſtion be ſuperfluous and of no Uſe, they muſt be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from thoſe which are neceſſary; for without this, 
we often run after things of no Moment, and leave thoſe 
whichareof Importance and Neceſſary, without any Notice. 

6. This Queftion may be propoſed—to find out two Num- 
bers, one of which deſigned by the Letter A, ſhall be two Unites 
greater than another defigued by the Letter B; ſo that taking a 

nite from B, and adding it to A, A ſhall be doubled. Een 
on- 
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Condition of this Queſtion is conceived in the Words ſo ti 
&c. thoſe therefore muſt have our Attention, becauſe with. * 
out them the Queſtion is not underſtood. For the Queſtion | 


is not hmply, how a Number may be found out greater by 


two Unites than another, but ſuch Numbers in which that 


occurs which is in the Condition, which are 7 and 5. 
7. The neceſſary Condition would be omitted in this 


ueſtion, Whether a Man, by putting his Finger in his Ear, | 
could be rendered ſo immoveable, as not to be able to walk till | 
ueſtion propoſed in 

theſe Words weuld be deny'd, becauſe the putting the 
Finger in the Ear cannot render any one immoveable. But 


hs Finger be taken out of his Ear? A 


this difficulty is removed by adding, That the Man ſhall be 
ſo placed, that his Arm ſhall embrace a ſolid fixt Pillar, when 
he puts a Finger of that Arm into his Ear. 

. Farther, ſometimes there are idle Conditions annex'd 
to the Queition propoſed, which conduce nothing at all to 
the Matter ; as if we ſhould propoſe, To make a Man, a- 


nointed with ſweet Oil, and crown'd with a Garland, not able 


to lie ſtill, tho" he ſee not any thing that can move him. Shou'd 
any one ſtop at, and conſider the meaning of this part, 
which lays, anointed wich ſweet Oil, and crown'd with a Gar- 
land, he would ſpend his Pains to no purpoſe, lince thoſe 
Words have nothing to do with the Matter: But this is 
done by putting a Man into a Ship driven on by the Winds; 
or if he Fall trom a Tower, or any other high place; for 
he will of neceſſity be moved, tho' he ſee not what it is 
that gives that Motion, ſince he is driven on by a Matter 
that does not fall under the Senit of Secing. | 
9. Nor is this only to be regarded in ſuch Queſtions as 
are only feigned for the Exerciſe of the Mind, tor the like 
Caſes occur in Things drawn from the Critical Art, and 
from Natural Philoſophy, and all other Parts of Learning. 
Thus if we examine, what any particular Word does f1gnity 
generally conſidered? The Anſwer, tho' true, is very 
rarely of any Confeguence to the Solution of the particular 
Queſtion of, what that Word does ſignify in any one certain 
lace. If, therefore, any one deſires to know the latter, 
e ought not to propoſe the Queſtion in general Terms, 
but to repeat the Place in which the Senſe of that Word, 
which is ſought, occurs; for Words often vary their Senſe 
by their Situation to another, which when they ſtand alone, 
they do not ſignify. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Explanation of the ſecond and third Rules of 
the Method of Reſolution. 


1. LL Queſtions may he referred to two Kinds, or Sorts; 

that is, Simple or Compounded. All that is neceſ- 
ſarily required to the Solution of the firſt, is a diligent com- 
pariſon of the Ideas of which they are compoſed. Thus 
when *tis ſaid, that a Circle has this Property, that all the 
Lines that are drawn from its Centre to its Circumference, 
are equal: If any one doubt of the Matter of Fatt, and 
would enquire into the Truth or Falſhood of that Maxim, 
he need only compare the Idea of a Circle, with the Idea 
of this Property. 

2. But a Componnded Wee cannot he ſolv'd without 
comparing the Ideas of which *tis compoſed, with ſom? third 
Idea, or many Ideas; for no Man can find out the un- 
known Relations, which are the Subject of his Enquiry, by 
an immediate Compariſon of the Ideas of the Queſtion pro- 
poſed. There is, therefore, a Neceſſity of finding out ſome 
third Idea, or more, with which the Terms of the Queſtion 
muſt be compared; but theſe Ideas ought to be clear and 
perſpicuous, at leaſt, as to their Relation by which they 
are compared with others. And hence is drawn the ſecond 
Rule of the Method of Reſolut ion. 

3. Examples will make this Matter more plain. If this 
Queſtion was propoled, 1/hether a Thief ought to ſuffer Death? 
Since the Idea of a Thief cannot be immediately compared 
with the laſt Puniſhment, no Natural Connexion being be- 
tween thoſe two Ideas; fo that the Idea of a Thiet ſhould 
neceſſarily excite the Idea of that capital Puniſhment: We 
can't ſolve that Queſtion without the Interyention of ſome 
third Idea, with which both the others ſhould be compar'd, 
and that is of YVindicative Juſtice, or the Knowledge of the 
Law. And when we have made this Compariſon, we ſhall 
ſay, *tis Juſtice, for the good of the Commonwealth, that 
the Thief be put to Death, or unde: go ſome milder Puniſh- 
ment. 

4. If again we put the Queſtion, 1hether a Boy of fifteen, 
being guilty of Theft, ſhould be put to Death ? The tormer 
Queſtion is coatained in this; _ we mult firſt enquire, * - 

* 
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ther any Thief deſerve Death, before we ſee whether ſuch 
a Thief ſhould ſuffer in that manner. For unleſs the frſt 
Queſtion be ſolv'd, the latter never can. But having found. 
by the Laws, that a Thief at Man's Eſtate, by the Law, is 
to be put to Death, we muſt farther enquire, whether © 
Here, 
therefore, would be another Compariſon, not of the Poy 
with the Puniſhment, but of the Puniſhment that is to be 


Thief of fifteen be liable to the ſame Puniſhment, 


inflicted, with Juſtice, or the Law. 


5. There may, in this very ſame Queſtion, occur ſeveral 
other Ideas, which muſt be compared, becauſe the Benefit 
of the Commonwealth is not a ſimple Thing; but here, for 
the ſake of Inſtruction, we make the Idea of Juſtice a tim. 


1 Idea, and of the higheft Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. We 


arther ſuppoſe, that there is no Enquiry into the Circum- 
ſtances of the Fact, which yet moſt commonly come into 


the Conſideration of the Thing. 
6. But it the 


very many Things offer themſelves to cur Conſideration. 


(1.) We muft nicely examine, whether he were really the 


Creditor or not, of him from whom he had taken this Thing ; 


in which Enquiry his Affirmation is to bz compared with 
the Bond, Writing, or other Inſtruments, if there be any, or 
with the Affidavit, or Oath, er Witneſſes, Cc. (2.) Next, 
we muſt examine, whether the Sum he lent be as great as 


he pretends, which is by comparing his Oath with the Words 


of the Deeds, or Inſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, &5c.(3.) We 
muſt enquire, whether he took it away, or not. (4.) Whpe- 
ther by Force, where we muſt hear Witneſſes, whoſe Ervi- | 
dence muſt be compared with manitold Ideas to make out 
the Truth. (5.) We muſt examine, whether the Laws con- 
demn all manner of Force on ſuch an Occakon, where we | 
muſt compare the Fatt with the Words of the Laws. (G.) What 
Puniſhment the Laws inflict on that Force, which we here 
ſuppoſe to have been uſed, without the Intervention of the 


Sentence of the Judge. Before, therefore, we can ſolve this 


Queſtion, Mat Puniſhment Peter muſt und:rgo? We muſt | 
many wars compare the middle Ideas with the Terms of 
the Queſtion. 

7. But if in this Compariſon we take in Ideas that arc | 
not very clear, there is the greateſt Danger imaginable ot 
Error, of which if any ons (lip in, all the following _ | 

itions 


Queſtion was, What Puniſhment ſhould be in- 
Ritted on Peter, who, without the Award of Law, had by force 
taken away what he pretends is his due? Then, at firſt hearing, 
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ſitions are either falſe, or nothing to the purpoſe, and the 
Concluſion muſt be abſolutely falſe. 

8. The third Rule is, To throw away every thing, from thz 
Queſtion to be confider'd, which dotb not neceſſarily belong to the 
Truth that is ſought after. This Rule is of manifeſt Advan- 
tage and Uſe; becauſe, whoever does not obſerve it, either 
wanders wide of the Matter, and finds not what he ſeeks, 
or forms his Judgment by Foreign Ideas, and gives his Mind 
a profitleſs Fatigue. Thus, in the former Queſtion, if we 
I ould enquire, whether Peter were a Denizen or Foreigner, 
er what are the Laws of other Countries, on that Head, or 


© I tte like, *tis plain, there could nothing be drawn thence to 


I the ſolution of the Queſtion. 
1 $. We make uſe of this Caution in Queftions that are 


| conceived in many Words, either by the Ignorance or De- 
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gn of him who propoles them, to make them the more in- 
tricate; or thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, which 
the Writer never deſigned to propoſe with Clearneſs and 
Perſpicuity. 


CHAP. VIL 


An Explanation of the fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſcveath 
Rules of the Method of Reſolution. 


Hen we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 
pos'd all that did not, or appear'd not neceſſarily 
to belong to the Thing enquir'd after, if it yet remains com- 
pounded fo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince 
we cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at once, 
by the fourth Rule we are obliged. ( 1.) To divide the Queſti- 
n into its ſeveral Heads. (2.) To examine thoſe Heads ſepa. 
rately, in ſuch a manner, as to begin with thoſe which conſiſt of 
the more ſi mple Ideas; (3.) and never to proceed to thoſe Heads 
which are more compound: d, till we have by our Conſideration 
made them more ſimple, perſpicuous, and eaſie to our ſelves. 

2. The neceſſity of this Rule is maniteſt in the ſolution 
vt compounded Queſtions; for, firſt, if we contound their 
ſeveral Heads, we can never have diſtin@ Ideas of them; 
tor Diſtintion and Confuſion are inconſiſtent. By that 
means we can never compare the Ideas with each other, as 
they ought to be compared to find out the Truth; which if 
we ſhould otherwiſe hit on, it would be more the Effect of 


Chance, than our Skill or Underſtanding. 
3 3. We 


I, 
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3. We ſometimes give the lame Judgment of ſeveral Ideas, 
tho', generally ſpeaking, the ſame Judgment will not agree # 
to ſeveral. But if we form a Judgment of various Things ? 
mixt together, without conſidering each ſingly, we give a 
general Judgment of different Things, which is ſeldom free 
We may dilcover that 
an Author has neglected his Rules, when, upon a diligent * 
peruſal of his Works, we cannot (tho' the Argument he 
writes on be not unknown to us) reduce what he ſays to 
certain Heads: And this we may find in ſeveral of the An- 
cient as well as Modern Writers; who for that Reaſon are 


trom Error in ſome thing or other, 


not read without difficulty and pain. 


4. The ſame Inconveniencies ariſe from the neglect of the © 


ſecond and third Cautions of this our tourth Rule. Having 
faid ſomething of this in the fifth Chapter,. we ſhall only add 


here, that when we are grown familiar and acquainted | 
with the more ſimple Principles of the Queſtion propoſed, 
to far as to have them diſtinctly in our Minds, we never, in 
the leaſt Conſequences drawn from them, affirm any thing 
On the contrary, when we take but a 


contrary to them. 
tranſient View of the more ſimple, and paſs on fo ſwiftly to 


the more compounded, we ſurely forget them, and the laſt 


prove often contradictory to the firſt, | 
5. The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Rules ſeldom come into 


Uſe in any Art but Algebra, Examples taken from whence 
would ſoon and clearly declare their Uſe ; But they being 
too difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with them, and 
becauſe we are of Opinion that the ſame Rules can be- 
neficially be adapted to other Arts, we ſhall draw our Ex- 


amples elſewhere, 

6. When we go about the ſolution of any propoſed Queſti- 
on, and to ſet down in Writing what ſeems to us, may be 
anſwered to it, it will be of the greateſt uſe imaginable to 
write the Heads of the Queſtion down in the feweſt Words 
that may be, eſpecially it they are many, leſt while we con- 


ſider of one, the reſt, as it often happens by the multiplicity ' 


of the Queſtions, ſlip out of our Mind. By this means even 
a happy Memory, which with dithculty retains many Heads, 
would find a great Aſſiſtance; and the Mind unincumbered 
with other Things, with leſs Pain attends the Contiderati- 
on of Particulars. *Tis very ſeldom that all the Parts of a 


compuunded and difficult Queſtion, which muſt be conſi- 
dered, offer themſelves together, and at once. Moſt com- 
monly we muſt contider ſome time before we diſcover all, 

| and 
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and then if we write not all that down which we have firſt 


A found out, while we ſeek others, that ſlips out of our Memo- 


ry. But becaule it would be very troubleſome to write down 
many things, therefore the various Relations which are to 
be conſidered, may be expreſſed by ſome certain Words. 

7. Hence ariſe two Advintages which are not by any 
means to be deſpiſed. The firſt is, that before we write 
down more fully what we have found out on any Queſtion, 
either by Conſideration, or that help'd by Reading, by this 
Art we eaſily conceive the Order of the things to be writ- 
ten, and change it with equal Eaſe, if perchance we find any 
thing amils init; The other is, that both the Order and 


I Parts of our Treatiſe are ſo fixt in our Memory, by reading 
over ſometimes what we have written, that when we come 


atterwards to ſet down our whole Diſſertation, we do not 
depart from that Order, nor omit any thing which is worthy 
of our Confideration. Otherwiſe, by having too great a Con- 
fidence in our Memory, we fit down to write with our Or- 
der and Heads of our Diſcourſe only in our Mind, many 
things which occur to us while we are writing, like thoſe 
which we have thought, inſentibly divert us from the right 
Track which we deſigned to purſue, and make us omit what 
we ſhou'd have dilcourſed of, and meddle with thoſe things 
which have nothing to do in the Queſtion before us. 

S. When we have, according to the fifth Rule, expreſs'd 
the Order we have conccived with certain Marks and Signs, 
then, according to the ſixth Rule, we diligently conſider 
every Propoſition that is to be examined. There are never 
more than two Terms of one Propolition to be compar'd, be- 
fore we find what Relation is, or is not, between them. This 
thus found out, ſhould in few Words be written down, that 
the Memory be unburthened of it, that we may without any 
Pains read over our Traces, and fee what we have found 
out, and what is the Connection ot our Arguments. 

9. When we have written down all the Propoſitions that 
were to be examined, and have not, however, found out 
what we ſought; the ſeventh Rule ordains, that we with 
greater Application peruſe what we have written, and cut 
off whatever we find of no Uſe to the ſolution of the Que- 
ſtion; and commands us then to examine any thing that 
may teem of Uſe, according to the former Method: For 
we often, on the firſt View, imagine ſeveral Things to be 
plainly neceſſary to the ſolution of the Queſtion, eſpecially 
in thoſe which are intricate, which afterwards we * 
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our Experiments, by an accurate comparing of the Ideas, to 


be of no manner of Uſe; and on the contrary, that ſome | 
things, which at firſt ſeem'd of no Importance to the Queſti- © 
on, on a repeating the Examination, to be of that Uſe, as 
to open the Way to our diſcovery of Truth. And this 
every one will better know by Experience, than by any 


Examples brought from others. 


10. Laſcly, If on a frequent Repetition we can diſcover 
no way of ſolving the Queſtion propoſed, we ought to daſn 
it out with our Pens, as beyond our Power. Or, if in our © 
Enquiries we have diſcover'd, that there are no Ideas init 
by which it can be ſolv'd, we ought to ſhew, that it is in- 
ſolvable in its Nature, that no body throw away their Time 


I inm 


any more about it. : 


11. Perhaps ſome may object to this Method, that it is 
difficult: But then they mu 


ficult and intricate. 
this Method to find ont the Truth, and to know it when 


diſcovered, than to uſe this Method, and gather the Cer- 


tainty of our Diſcoveries. 


The Rules of the Method of Compoſition. 


?, 


Compoſition. That is, that after we have found out the 


Principles of any Truth, or whole Art or Diſcipline, we 


muſt ſeek ſome Order, by which the Connection of its Parts 


may be eaſily underſtood, and the Thing it ſelf ſo prov'd, | 
that having granted the Beginning, you muſt of neceſſary * 


conſequence grant alſo all that follows. 


2. There has been no better Way found out than, that 
the general Principles be firſt propoſed, and if Neceſſity re- 


quire, to be proved, and that their Conſequences be ſo diſ- 
poſed, that thoſe which follow, ſeem to flow as much as poſ- 
tibly they can from thoſe which went before. Beſides the 


gaining by this means the Order and Force of a Demonſtra- 
tion, we avoid a great Inconvenience in teaching or convey- 


ing any Knowledge, which is the Neceſſity of * 
7 ES OZ 


reflect that there is no eaſier, 
and that all theſe Rules are not made uſe of in Truths more 
_ ealy to be diſcovered, but only in thoſe which are more dif- 


But it is much more difficult without 


E hope *cis plain from the Compariſon we made 
between the Methods of Reſolution and Compoſt- | 
tion, in the firſt Chapter of this Part, what we mean b 
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For if we ſhould begin frem Particulars to come at laſt to 
the Generals, we muſt he forced to repeat what we know of 
its General, when we ſpeak of every Particular, becauſe 
without the Knowledge of the General, you can never have 
a certain Knowledge of the Particular, 

2. But we muſt here put you in Mind, that this Method 
can only be preſerved in thoſe Things whoſe Principles we 
perfectly know; as for Example, Geometry, which is wholly 
employ'd in the Conſideration of abſtrat Modes, of which 


our Mind has clear and adequate Ideas; but when the En- - 


quiry is into Subſtances, as in Natural Philoſophy, we cannot 


I make uſe of the Method of Compoſition, becauſe the Kinds 
of Subſtances are not known to us, nor can we find out their 
inmoſt Eſſences. 


4. This Method of Compoſition has been by none ſo juſtly and 


accurately obſerv'd hitherto, as by the Mathe maticians, whoſe 


Principles are perfectly known; we can therefore draw its 
Rules from none better, than from the Teachers of Geometry. 

5. Since they deſign'd to propoſe nothing that could be 
contradicted, they thought they could obtain this chiefly by 
three Ways. (1.) By offering nothing but what was couched 
in Words or Terms perfectly underſtood, and for this Rea- 
ſon they always carefully define the Words they make ule 
of; of which we have fpoken in the Second Part, (2.) By 
building only on evident and clear Principles, ſo that they 
could not be controverted by any one who underſtood them. 
They, therefore, firſt of all propound their Maxims or 
Axioms, which they demand to be granted them, as being 
ſelf-evident, and in need of no Proof. (3.) By 22 dæ- 
monſtratively all their Conſequences, and for this Realon 
they only make uſe of in their Arguments or Proofs of Defi- 
nitions, Axioms that have been granted, and Propoſitions 
which they have already proved, which are Principles to 
thoſe Things that come laſt. 

6. To theſe three Heads may be referred all the Obſer- 
vations of the Geom2tricians, in the Demonſtration of thoſe 
Truths which they have diſcovered, 

7. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of Definitions: (1.) Ne 
ver to uſe any Word doubtful, or the leaſt obſcure, without a De- 
finition. (2.) To make uſe of no Words but ſuch as are of a very 
known Signification, or ſuch as have been already ex lained. 

8. The Rule of their Maxims or Axioms, is, Iv allow no- 


thing for a Maxim or Axiom, but what us on oft . 
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9. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of their Demonſtrations. * 
(i.) To prove all Propoſitions that have the leaſt Obſcurity, and 
to admit nothing to the Demonſtrations of them but conſtttuted 
Definitions, granted Axioms, Propoſitions already proved, or the * 
Conſtruction of the Figure which is under Conſideration, when 
any ſuch thing happens to be done. (2.) Never ts abuſe the Am- 
by not affixing thoſe Definitions by which 


biguity of a Wor 
they are explained. 


10. Theſe are Rules which the Geometricians have thought 
neceſſary to be obſerved, to give thoſe Truths which they 


deſigned to prove, the laſt and greateſt Evidence, 
CHAP. X. 


The Explanation of the Rules of Definition. 


1. E have already diſcourſed of the Definition of 

Names, but it being a thing of no ſmall Conle- 
quence, and without which the Geometrical Method cannot 
be underſtood, we ſhall add ſome few things on the ſame 
Subject, avoiding as much as poſſible a Repetition of what 
we have ſaid. 

2, The firſt Rule forbids us admitting any Word that i- 
the leaſt obſcure without a Definition, The Neceſſity of this 
Rule is built on this Foundation; I. That to prove any 
thing with Evidence, there is a neceſſity that what we ſay be per- 
fectly anderſtood. For how can that Demonſtration be evi- 
dent, which we do not fully underſtand ? But there are a 


great many Words which cannot be perfectly underſtood, 


unleſs they are defined, ſince the Uſe of the Tongue from 
whence they are taken, has not fixt any certain and deter- 
minate Senſe upon them, and ſo leaves them obſcure; as we 
may find in ftudying the Art of Criticiſm. But when 
Words of this Nature are made uſe of in the delivering, 
eſpecially the Principles of Arts or Sciences, we underſtand 


neither the Principles themſelves, nor the Conſequences ' 


drawn from them, nor the Order of the Argumentation, or 
the Connection of the Propoſitions ; whence it follows, that 


we cannot certainly conclude, whether what is ſaid be true 


or falſe. 


3. II. The Definitions of Words has this Effect on our 
ſelves, that it makes us more conſtant and conſiſtent with | 
our ſelves, by giving always the ſame Senſe to the fame Word. 


For when we have not a diſtin Notion of that Significa- 


tion which we have at firſt given to a Word, we are apt, 
by Inadyertence, to recede from it, eſpecially in long Di- 
| putes, 


pute, 
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putes, and when the Diſcourſe is of things of different 
Kinds; for on theſe Occations we our ſelves are not {ufici- 
ently conſcious of what we mean, and of the Order of our 
Argumentation, much lefs can another underſtand us. But 
if we define our Terms or Words, their Signification makes 
a deeper Impreſſion on our Minds, and by that we are the 
more eaſily brought into the right Path, if in our Diſ- 
courſe we have by Accident ftray'd from it. 

4+ The ſecond Rule of Definitions forbids us to make uſe 
of any Words in them, whoſe Signification is not diſtinly known, 


| or already explained. The Reaſon of this is plain; for how 
can that which is obſcure be explained by what is obſcure ? 


5. But to avoid too great a multiplicity of Definitions we 
muſt never make uſe of obſcure Words but when we can- 


not find any others; elſe we ſhall be oblig'd to make De- 
finitions of Definitions. 


GHAP. AE 


1A. Explanation of the Rules of Maxims, or Axioms. 


I, Here are ſome Propoſitions of ſo great Perſpicuity 

and Evidence, and ſo univerſally known, that as ſoon 
as we hear the Words that expreſs them, we perfectly know 
and allow their Truth, as, That Nothing cannot produce Some- 
thing. No Cauſe can give what it has not it ſelf. Theſe, 
and others of the ſame Nature, have no need of Bemonſtra- 
tion, becauſe no Demonſtration can be more evident than 
they are. And whatever has not this Evidence, is not to 
be admitted as a Maxim. 

2, But we muſt be cautious of believing, that there are 
none clear and evident, but thoſe which have never been 
deny'd, becauſe there are ſeveral that have been of old de- 
ny'd, by the violence of ſome of the ancient Setts, eſpecially 
the Pyrrhonians and Academics, which are now beyond 
Controverſie. For, ſhould the majority of Mankind con- 
ſpire to deny that One is leſs than Two, no Man in his Senſes 
can deny that Truth. 

3. There are two Rules of Maximsor Axioms, which con- 
tain all that belongs to this Matter. The firſt is, Whenever 
we plainly and evidently ſee that any Attribute agrees with any 
Sub jet, as we ſee that of the Whole being bigger than its Part, 
we have not need of any long Conſid:ration of the Attribute and 
Subject, for the Mind to diſcover that the Idea of the Attribute 
hy a Comedtion with the Idea of the Subject; we may well, 


there fore, give the Name of a Maxim to [ach a 8 
d 
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But this may be put into fewer Words. Iſhatever Propaſ- 


tion expreſſes the immediate clear Compariſon of two Ides, 


without the help of the third, is an Axiom. 


4. The other Rule, oppoſite to the former, is thus ex- # 
preſſed. / hen the bare Conſidzration of the Ideas of the Subject 
and the Attribute are not ſufficient to diſcover the Agreement of 
the Attribute to the Subject, ſuch a Propoſition is not to be admit- 
ted as an Axiom, but muſt be 9 by the help of other 


Ideas. 


C HAP. KlII. 


An Explanation of the Rules of Demonſtration. 
Fo © I Here are two things requir'd in a right De monſtrati- 


on; firſt, that every. Propoſition of which it conſiſts, 


conſider'd ſeparately, be true; the ſecond, that the Conſe- 


quences drawn from other foregoing things, neceſſarily low 
from them; or that all the Conſequences be contain'd in the 


Antecedents, or Premiſes; both which will be certainly gain“ i, 
by following ſtrictly the two Laws deliver'd in the 97% Chap. 


2. All the Propoſitions will be true, if none are admitted 


except Definitions which can be call'd in queſtion z or Ma- 
xims or Axioms, which muſt always be evident; or Propoti- 
tions already demonſtrated, which by Demonſtration are freed 
from all Doubts, or the Conſtruction of Figures, if we make 
uſe of any. If therefore we reduce the former Rule to Pra- 
ctice, all the Propoſitions of which we make uſe, will be free 
from any manner of Doubt, ſince we can by that Rule tnake 
uſe of only thoſe things which we have reckoned up, 

3. The Conſequences likewiſe will be truly drawn, it we 
ſin not againſt the ſecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all 
manner of Ambiguity in our Words: For no Man in li: 
Wits can believe falſely, that any Propoſition follows from a- 
nother, or is contain'd in another, if he have a perfect Know- 
ledge of both: Almoſt all the falſe Conſequences that are 
made, depend on Words ill underſtood ; thoſe that are not 
ſo, are ſo evident and obvious, that no Man of a ſound 
Head can fall into them. | 

4. To avoid fo.1e Errors, we muſt remember, I. Not to 
prove a thing to be true, without giving the Reaſon of that Truth. 
II. Not to prove that which do's not need a Proof. III. Not to argue 
from Impellibility. IV. Not demonſtrate by Reaſons too far fetch'd. 


he 


In fewer Words, thus: Every Propoſition, the Proof 
of which requires ſome third Idea, beſides the Attribute and tile 
Subject, is not an Axiom. Or ſhorter yet: A Truth which dis 
not ariſe from an immediate Compariſon of two Ide as, is no Axiom. © 


FV 
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— 


Of the Socratic Method of Diſputing. 


. On tis certain, that the Aim of every honeſt Man is to 


hind out the Truth, and to conyey the Truth thus 
found out to others; and not to make a vain ſhow of 


his ow n, and expoſe the flownelſs of Apprehenſion of another: 


It follows, that the Art of Sguabling, which has ſo long ob- 
rain'd in the Schools, and which only Mr. Lock condemns un- 


der the Name of Lic, and which has nothing in it but an 


empty Oſtentation of Wit, is abſolutely unworthy of a Man 


of Wiſdom. But ſince Truth cannot be diſtinctly known or 


proy'd without Art, it is neceſſary, to do this rightly, that we 


: apply our ſelves to the ſtudy of this Art. Tis often, likewiſe, 


J neceſſary to ſilence the Spbiſters, who boaſt their Knowledge of 


that, of which they are really ignorant, to make uſe of a great 
deal of Diligence, that by making them ſee their Ignorance, 
they may be better inform'd. 

2. Greece, which always was peſter'd with abundance of theſe 
Sophiſts, was never more plagu'd with them than about the 
Time of S1xcrates, when Philotophy began to find a more than 
uſual Cultivation, This great Man, form'd by Nature for 
the confounding the Pride of this ſort of Men, has en us a 
Way, by which we may attain the ſame End againſt them in 
our Times, if they happen to fall in our Way: And tho” this 
Way ought to have been purſu'd by former Ages, yet has it 
been entirely neglected ; perhaps becauſe this Pride of ſeeming 
to know more than we really do, had got the Aſcendant of the 
Followers of S5crates themſelves, which made them take to the 
ſubtile Arts of the Sophiſts, and reject the moſt admirable Me- 
thod of a Man of that conſummate Wiſdom. | 

3. But we deſign to revive with ſome ſhort Explanation this 
Method. both in conſideration of the Reaſon we have given, - 
and alſo becauſe it is moſt agreeable ro that Candour and Sin- 
cerity which every honeſt Man ought to propoſe. *T1s true, 
this Method requires a Genius, and Acuteneſs of Wit ; bur 
without theſe Qualities, the Mind cannot in any other Art 
be provided for v 708 Diſputes. | 

4. The firſt Rule of this Method orders the Man who is to 


make uſe of it, To ConduF himſelf in ſuch a manner, as if be defir'd 
to learn ſomething of him with whom he argues. 
one of us ought to have a Diſpoſitton to 
Truth, let it come from what Hand ſoever. 


And indeed, every 
hear and allow the 
Nor ought any 

Man 
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Man to think ſo well of himſelf, as to imagine he cannot be 5 
infor med by another, or at leaſt be excited to think of a Thing 

o . * . a » 
of which perhaps he thought not before. But beſides that.“ 
every Man owes this Duty to himſelf, ſuch a Diſpoſition of 
Mind, which appears in the Countenance and Words, is moſt 
adapted to create in the Minds of thoſe who hear us, an Opi- ! 
nion of our Modeſty, which goes a great and ſure Way to 


perſuade them. 


5. Secondly, Before we proceed to any Objections, We onght, © 
/ the Perſon with hm we argue, makes vj» of any obſ-ure or doubt, ul 
Words, to uk him to explain what he m an 95 im ; For it otten 1 
happens, that Men have uſed themi-lves ro ſome Words which 
they do not perfectly under{tznd themſ.lves ; and then they 

[ by ſuch modeſt Queſtions, diſcover their Ignorance |: 
much better, than by a direct Oppoſit ion, which often raif:s 


WII 


the Paſhons. If the Perſon happen to be a Man of Sincerity, 


and Lover of Truth, he will own, that he did not {ſufficiently | 
underſtand the Matter, and then the Diſpute is at an end, 


But if we meet with a pertinacious and obſtinate Perſon, who 


will obtrude his Words upon us without defining them we 
ought to proceed no farther in the Diſpute, till he has made 
plain what it is he means. We ought to preſs him with little 
Queſtions, not as the effect of his want of Skill in Arguing, 

95 and 
In the mean while, we muſt not admit 
at is obſcure, tho' it ſtir up his Anger; which 
yet may be done by a happy Addreis, of telling him, that we 


but our dulneſs of Apprehenſion of what h&@underſtan 
delivers in hy 8 
gt 


any one thin 


are ready to yield ro Truth, but that we firſt ought to know 


it; ſince no Man in in his Senſes can give his Aſſent to a Pro- 


poſition which he does not underſtand. But if we can by no 
means prevail with him to ſp:ak plainly, we muſt put an 
End to the Diſpute; for thence 'tis ev ident that he knows not 
what he would be at. By this means, thoſe that hear us will 


diſcover the Man's Vanity who talks of things which he does 


Oo 


not underſtand, and many Times leave a Sting in the Mind of 


a Man otherwiſe roo pert inacious. 
5. Thirdly, If we bring him at laſt to ſp:ak plainly and 


clearly what he means, We muſt ask him Qreſtions on the Particulus 
of Al the Parts of the Doct ine he adyances, and their Conſequences ;, not 
as reproving them, but for a full:r and more clear Information of the 
appear the Inſt. uctor, and we the Learncis, | 
The Abſurdity of the Doctrine will appear from theſe Queſti- 

ons, if it labour with any, much better than by an open Op- 


Matter; ſ» that he ſhould 


poſit ion, provided it be done with Dexterity, and the Queſti- 
ons pretty numerous, and be obliged ſeyeral Times to repeat 
the ſame thing, leſt he ſhould afterwards deny that he had 


ſaid ſo. Here, that the Explanation may be the more ample, | 
it would not be amiſs to make uſe of Examples and Simili- 
tudes, and ask him, whether he means this, or that? The 


more copius we are in this Particular, the more eyident wall 
the Falſity of the Opinion appear. ; 
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7. The perſpicuous Expoſition of any Doctrine, with its 


| 7 Conſequences, it 1t be nor true, ſhews generally its Abſurdity : 
hut if this be not tuthcient, then we muſt ask him, on what 


CV = 
99 
a. 


Arguments o Proofs he builds his Opinion? and we muſt uſe the 
lame Conduct in regard of the Arguments as to the other 
Parts. We are to enquire of him with whom we diſpute, as 
if we were by him to be inform'd of a Point of which we are 
ignorant; but we muſt not allow him the leaſt Obſcurity. 
In ſhort, we muſt hear the whole Series of his Argumentation 
in ſuch a manner, that there remain no Difficulty either in 
underſtanding his Doctrine, or the Foundation on which ir 
is built. | 

8. When we have done this with diligence, the Perſon who 


2 propoſes his Doctrine, muſt plainly ſee its Falſity, or on what 
1 Proofs it depends. If Paſſion blind his Eyes, yet the Hearers 


will excuſe any farther Diſpute with a Man who is angry, 


| that we receive not his Opinion, tho' labouring with Abſurdity. 


9. We ſhall give one Example of this Method on a Modern 
Controverſy, by which it will be better explained, betwixt a 
Toomiſt and another, diſputing upon the Efficacy of the Di- 
vine Providence. 

10. A. I wonder you are ſo obſtinate, as to deny that God has an Effi- 


cacious Operation in the Sins of Men, which the Seriptures in many 


places ſo openly and plain!y reſtify. 

B. I only deny'd that I underſtood how this is done. Per- 
haps my Dulneſs makes that a Difficulty to me, which is ob- 
vious to another. But I would willingly be inform'd by you, 
becauſe I can neither believe. nor condemn what I do not un- 
derſtand ; what, therefore, do you mean by an Effcuczous Ope- 
ration in the Sins of Men? do you mean that he makes them Sin? 

A. Ew be it from me, for ſo God would be the Author of Sin, is 
Mum commits Sin. nit God, q | 

B. Do yon mean, that God makes Men to commit Sin, or forces 
Men to commit Sin? 

A. 1 would not have expreſs'd this in ſo rude a manner; but God, in 
a dark and unknown manncr, ſo permits Sin, that it muſt neceſſarily be 
committed, 

B. You us'd before the Word Operation, now you uſe Permit; 
pray, do they mean the ſame thing? : 

A. Theſe Words do not abſolutely mean the ſame thing, but they muſt 
be jvin'd together, ſo that what God does ſhou!d be call:d an efficacious 
per miſſion; for God nezther makes Sin, not does he ſimply permit it. 

B. You. therefore, mean that God permits ſomething, and 
does ſomething, ſo that Sin neceſſar ily follows? 

A. Tit is whit I mean. ] : | : 

B. Perhaps then God does, in this, what he does who cutting 
down the Dykes, lets the Waters in to overflow the Fields. 
For he does ſomething in breaking. the Dyke, and he permars 


ſomething in ſuffering the Sea to pats through the Breach. : 
A. My "Mind could not have been expreſs'd by more happy Si- 


TE 
m4iitude, A 2 B. But 
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B. But according to our common way of Speaking, ws © 
Nould ſay, that he who made a Breach in the Dyke, had le: © 
in the Waters; nor would any one accuſe the Dyke or the Sea © 
of any manner of Fault; but you, if I miſtake you not, ac- ® 
cuſe Man of the Fault, and ſay Man, not God, committed 
Wherefore, your efficacious Permfion ſeems unintelli- © 


the Sin. 
gible ro me. 


A. Do you not obſerve, that as to the Things themſelves, os is 4 val 5 
difference between them? For Men are endowed with Underſtanding an! 
Dyke and the Sea have not; and for that Reaſ\n, that is © 


Wil, which the 
< G ime in Man, which is not ſo in the Sea and the Dyke, 


that Men can no more not Sin when that has ordered it, than 


the Sea not overflow the Fields through the Breach which af- 


fords a free Paſſage ? 

A. Jou have my Meaning. 

B. According therefore to you, there is the ſame Relation in 
chat Senſe between God and Sin, as there is between the Man 
-—-—— = a Breach in the Dyke, and the Deſtruction of the 
Fields. 

A. Here is, as to the Event, for both are equally neceſſary, 


Z. The Action therefore of both, according to the Cuſtom of 


Speech, may be expreſſed in the ſame manner: That is — as 
he who broke down the Dyke is called the Cauſe of the Loſs of 
zhe Fields, becauſe he did that which neceſſarily produc'd that 
Loſs; fo God is the Author of Sin, ſince he has put Man un- 
der a neceſſity of Sinning. 

A. I told you before, that I will not make uſe of thoſe rude Expreſſions, 

B. But either I do not underſtand what you ſay, or it comes 
to that Point; for we muſt not regard the empty ſound: of 
Words, which ſignify nothing, but mind the Ideas to which 
they are annex'd, 

A. Wout! you'll preſcribe Rules to me of Speaking, as if I did not kn a 
bow to bold a Diſcourſe ? 

11. If the Dialogue once comes to this, there muſt be an 
end of it; and hence it will appzar, that he (detigned by the 
Letter A) either knows not what he means, or clic has a grea- 
ter regard to Words than Things. That Opinion is look'd on 
as ſutticiently confuted, which its Defender is aſham'd to ex- 
preſs in clear and intelligible Words. Having in the former 
Dialogue ſufficiently explain'd the firſt and ſecond Rule, to 
explain the third, we ſhall ſuppoſe the ſame Diſpute again. 

12. A. Jon fuſficiently underſtund, that my Opinion is, that God has 


90 do with Evil; that he is not a meer bare Spectator, but is fo far an 


Agent. that on his ating Man commits Sin. | 
B. If God did nothing before the Sin, would not the Sin be 


committed? 
A. No. for nothing is done without the Efficacy of the Divine Providence, 


Z. What? do you believe that Man alone cannot violate 
Laws? 
A, That 


B, ButI ask of you, whether that which God does or permits, : Aci 
has that Efficacy (for that Word you have likewiſe uſed) Te 
= Lei 
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A. That he can. I deny, when I deny, that any thing can be done with- 


cut the Efficacy of the Divine Providence, 


B, God, therefore, helps us to do wickedly in the ſame man- 
ner. as he helps us to do well ? 

A. Ju miſtake, for in Evi. we muſt diſtinguiſh the Action, and the 
iciouſneſs of the Action. God helps us to the doing the Action, 
but not to the Vice, But in good Actions he helps ws 10 the Good 
that is in the Actions. 

B. I beg you, intorm me, what you mean by the Words an 
Action, and what by the Ve lou ſut ſs of in Aion? 

A. Iwill make it plain to you by this Example : In the hatred of our 


& Neighbour, there is the Action of the Hatred, which in it ſelf is in- 
1 4fferent, and is only call d bad, when diected to an unlawful Cbjcct, 
and good when to « lawful, Next, there is the Relation of that Aion 


to the Object, which is Evil, God does not concur to this Relation, tho? 
eye ig a neceffiry of his concurring to the Action, without which it 


could not be done, 


B. By what you have ſaid, I ſuppoſe you mean, that God 
firſt generates in the Mind of Man, Hatred in general ; which 
1s in it ſelf neither Good nor Evil: Then there comes another 


-] Relation of the Hatred to the Object, as in the Example to 


our Neighbour. Do I underſtand you? 
A. Partly you do, but not entirely; for I do not think there is any 
ſuch Exiſtence as Hatred in general, which ſhould aſterwards be determined 


| 76 4 certain Object; this is contrary to Experience, 


B, Does God then create that very Hatred that is directed 


againſt our Neighbour ? 


A. Moſt certainly the Hatred, but not the Relation, : 
B. But does that Hatred exiſt without that Relation? 
A. Not at all; for the very moment that It is created in our Minds, 


ic the Hitred of our Netghbour, 


B, According, therefore, to you, God creates ſuch an Hatred 


| which co-exiſts in ſuch a manner with a vicious Relation, that 


it cannot be ſeparated or diſtinguiſh'd from it but by Ab- 
ſtract ion. ö 

A. He does ſo, ; 

B. Can this Hatred, thus generated in the Mind of Man, 


be by the Man directed to a lawful Object. as Vice, for Example? 


A. It cann1t ; jor the Action of God being paſt, the certain Event mui 
necelſarily follow, | 

B. I beſeech you. Sir, if a Man ſhould put a Burthen on an- 
other's Shoulder, which he that bore it could not afterwards 
throw off, and by that means he ſhould break his Ribbs, 
would not he that put on ſuch a Burthen be look'd on as the 
breaker of his Ribhs if he had known the Event of his Action? 

A. Moſt certainly, : : 

B. Should a Man puſh another, walking by a River-fide, in- 
to the Water, who ould there be drown'd, ſhould we not 
ſay that he who thruſt him in drown'd him? 


F Certun! . 
— 2 A a 2 B. Yet 
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B. Yet there are ſome Men who would ſay, that you are in 
an Error in this particular; that the impofine, and the bh, uſting 
was produced by both; but not the breaking the Ribs, and“ 
the drowning, as God generates the Hatred which 1s directed 
againſt our Neighbour without that evil Relation. 4 
A. IT indeed moſt evident, that the Men inſtanced, were guilty of 
the Fraiture and the Drowning ; but the matter is otherxiſe with God, 
who i not obliged to give an account to poor miſerable Men of his Admi- 
niſtyg;ion, 5 
B. But if he did, what you would wickedly perſuade us. ei- 
ther all Sinners muſt be acquitted of any Crime, or God him 
ſelf who compels the Sins, condemn'd. 1 
A. Don't you kacw, that God's Ways are not our Ways, nor 
his Thoughts ours? Sethe Poet compluin, that it was not made in 
fuch and juch a manner ? 
13. Hence it is evident to all that hear it, that the Thom} 
(noted by the Letter 4) either knows not what he means, or 
makes God the Author of Sin. 
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270 The Oſeful Companion. 
The Second Circle is divided into 365 Days and 6 Hours, 
being the Days of the Months throughout the Year. 


The Third is a Circle containing the Time of the Sun's 


Riling and Setting, for every Day in the Year. 


In the Fourth are the Degrees of the Sun's Declination, 


for every Degree of the Ecliptick. 

The Fifth has the fix*'d Feaſts and Terms. 

The Sixth, the Golden Number. 

The Seventh, the Dominica! Letter, 

The Eighth, the Day of the Month on which Eaſte/ falls. 

The Ninth, the moveable Feaſts; with the Number of 
Weeks, as they fall before or after Eaſter. f 

The Tenth, the moveable Terms, with the Time of 
their Beginning and Ending. 


The Uſ: ; Fo is thas. 

a O find the Day of the Month, you muſt obſerve that 
IJ Qagainſt the firſt Day of January ſtands a Point, ano- 
ther againſt the 8th, alſo againſt the 15th, the 22d, and the 
- 25th, and fo in every Month are four or five Points. Now, 


if the Dominica! Letter be A, all the Days inthe Year againſt 


which thoſe Points ſtand, are Sundays; if B, Saturdays; 
if C. Fridays; if D, Tburſdays; iß E, Wedneſdays; if F, Tucſ- 
days; if G, Mondays. If therefore you would know on the 


third 1Fedneſday in January, what Day of the Month it is, 
(the Dominical Letter being A) you muſt count the firſt 


Day of January, againft which the Point ſtands, Sunday, 


the Sth, Sunday, and the 15th, Sunday, and the Wedneſday 
following, being the third Wedneſday, is the 18th Day; but 


if the Dominical Letter had been E, then you muſt have 


begun January with Weda?(day, and then the third Wednej- 3 


day had been the 15th Day, and ſo of the reſt. 
To know what Sign the Sun is in. 


Look out the Day of the Month, and againſt it, in the Ci - 
cle of Signs, ſtands the Degree in which the Sun is on 


that Day. 
T9 nom the Sun's Riſtng and Setting. 5 
Find the Day of the Month, and againſt it in the third. 
Circle, is the Hour of the Sun's Riſing, and oppohte to it 
in the ſame Circle is his Setting. As, if you would know? 


the Time of the Sur's Riling on the Tenth of March, you 


will find againſt it in the third Circle 5, and oppoſite tw 

it in tbe ſame Circle 6, ſo that on the 10th of March the 

Sun Riſes and Sets at 6; but againſt the 10th of April = 
WI 
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will find 5, and oppoſite to it 7, ſo on the 10th of Aprii, 
the Sun Riſes at 5, and Sets at 7. 

To know the Sun's Declination. | 
Againſt the Day of the Month, in the fourth Circle, ſtands 
the Degree of the Sun's Declination, as on the 10th of 
March, ſtands a Cypher, then being no Declination, but on 
the 11th of June ſtands 23 Degrees North Declination, and 
againſt the 11th of December ſtands 23 Degrees South De- 


clination. 
To find the fix d Feaſt and Terms. 

In every Month, from the Day on which a Feaſt falls, a 
ſmall Line is drawn to the fifth Circle, where you will find 
the Name of the Feaſt, as from the 25th of December, a Line 
is drawn to the fifth Circle, where you find Chriftmas, ano- 
ther from the 26th, where you find Stephen, a third from 
the 27th, where you find Joby, Oc. 

To find the moveable Feaſts. 

In the fixth Circle find the Golden Number for the 
Year; in the ſeventh find the Dominical Letter for the 
ſame Year, next following the Golden Number, and under 
in the eighth Circle you have the Day on which Eaſter falls; 
as if the Golden Number be 16, and the Dominical Letter 
D, you find 16 in the ſixth Circle, and D in the ſeventh 
Circle next following 16, and under D in the eighth Circle 
you find March the 22d, which is the Day on which Eaſter 
falls that Year. 

The reſt of the moveable Feaſts depending on Eaſter, you 
have in the gth Circle their Names and Diſtances from 
Eaſter before and after; as Sezptuageſina, nine Weeks before 
Eaſter z Trinity Sunday, eight Weeks after Eaſter, &c. 

Jo find the Roman Indiction. 

To the Year of our Lord add 3, and divide the Product 
by 15, the Remainder is the Indiction, counted from Sep- 
tember. | 

To find the Dominical-Letter. 

Add to the Year its Fourth, and 4 ; divide thoſe three 
Numbers by 7, and ſubſtract what remains from 7, the Re- 
mainder is the Dominical-Letter, counting A 1, B 2, C3, 
D 4, E 5, F 6, G7. 

To find the Cycle of the Sun. 

Add to the Year of our Lord 9, (for our Saviour was 
Born when the Number was 9) which divide by 28, the 
Quotient is the Number of Revolutions of the Cycle, and 
the Remainder is the Cyele of the Sun. 1 
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Tv find the Golden Number. 
To the Year of our Lord add 1, (tor ſo much was the 


Prime when Chriſt was Born) which divide by 19, the Re- 


mainder is the Golden Number. | 
To find the Epact. 

Multiply the Prime by 11, and divide the Product by 
20, the Remainder is the Epatt ; or add 11 to the Epact 
of this Year, fo have you the Epact of the next; or ſee the 
Age of the Moon the 11th Kalends of April, for that is 
the Number of the Epact. | 

' To find the New, Full, and Quarters of the Moon. 

Add to the Day of the Month, the Epact, and the Num- 
ber of Months from March, to the Month you are in, in- 
cluding both Months, the which take from 30, and the Re- 
mainder is the Day of the Change, or new Moon. But it 
the Sum of Addition exceed 30, ſubſtratt from 59, and the 
Remainder is the Day of the Change; to which, if you 
add 15 Days, you have the full Moonz and by adding 7 
Days and 9 Hours to the new or full Moon, you have the 
firſt or laſt Quarters, 

1o find the Moon's Age at any Time. 

Add to the Day of the Month, the Epact, and the Num- 
ber of Months from March, to the Month you are in, in- 
cluding both Months, ſo have you the Moon's Age. But it 
the ſaid three Numbers added together, exceed 30, you muſt 
take away 30, as oft as you can, and the Remainder is the 
Moon's Age; this is when the Month hath 31 Days: But it 
the Month hath but 30 Days, (or lels, as in February) you 
muſt take away but 29, and the reſt is the Age of the Moon. 

Example. 

I defire to know the Age of the Moon, the firſt Day of 
January 1713. Now, becauſe the Epact changeth not *till 
the fir ſt of March, I add the Epact of the Year before, which 
is 3, and the Day of the Month 1, together, which makes 
4; then January being the 11th Month from March added 
thereunto, makes 15, which is the Age of the Moon, the 
faid firſt Day of January 1713. You thus knowing the 
Moon's Age in an; Month at Pleaſure, and are defirons to 
know what Age ſhe will be the ſame Day of the Month the 
next Year, *tis but adding 11 to her preſent Age, and you 
have your Deſirg, and to that Age add 11, ſo have you her 
Age the ſecond Year enſuing, and fo infinitely ; remember- 
ing to reject 30, as above, Likewiſe, if you add 19, 2 be- 

ore 
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Time of the Sur's Setting, ſo 
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| fore 11, you have the Moon's Age the laſt Year, remenr 


bering to caft away 30. 
| Ts find the Moon's Sbuthing. 
Multiply her Age by 4, and that Product divide by 5, the 


Quotient will be the Hours, and the Remainder of the Di- 
2 viton the Minutes that the Moon is South; to which add 

3 Hours, and you have the Time of high Water at London- 
| bridge any Day in the Year for ever. 


A Rule to know the Sun's Riſing and Setting. 
The firft of January the Sun Riſes 4 Minutes after 8, and 
Sets 4 Minutes before 4, which is 12 Hours; and ſo many 
Minutes as the Sun Riſes after any Hour, ſo many Minutes 


it Sets before, to make juſt 12 Hours. If it Riſes at 8, it Sets 
at z; if at 6, it Sets at 6; if at 7, it Sets at 5. In the midſt 
of May it Riſes at 4, and Sets at 8. It Riſes in the Eaſt, and 


it Sets in the Veſt, and at Noon, or 12a Clock, it is full 
South, Set your Face to the North, your Back will be South, 
your Right-Hand Eaſt, and your Left-Hand Weſt. 
To find the Moon's Riſing and Setting at any Times 
Before the Full, add the 8 of her ſhining, to the 
ve you the Moon's Setting, 
and for her Riſing, add the ſaid Quantity of her ſhining to 
the Sun-riſing, and you have the Moon's Riſing. But after 
the Full, ſubſtra& the Length of her ſhining, from the Hour 
of the Sun-rifing or Setting. See the Table. 


Seek the Moon's Age in the firſt or third 2 5 e It 

Column, and in the Middle, right againſt |S 808 K \S| 

| her Age, you will find the Quantity of her S E 

* ſhining in Hours and Minutes; if it is her g 8 3s 9 

ncreaſe, ſhe ſhines ſo many Hours and Mi- EI EA 
nutes after Sun-ſet ; if her Decreaſe, ſhe ſhines H. N. 

ſo many Hours and Minutes before Sun— 0.48.29 


riſing. 

To know the Time of her Setting, add the 
Hours and Minutes againſt her Age, to the 
Hour of the Sun-ſetting, and that is the 
Time of her Setting ; for her Riſing, add the 
ſame to the Time of the Sun-rifing. Do thus 
all the Increaſe. Aſter the Full, ſubſtract 
the Hours and Minutes in the Table, from the 
Hour of the Sun's Riſing or Setting, and if | |, | "7.1/5 
the Subſtraction cannot be made, add 12, | 13 110.2417 
and then ſubſtract, and the Remainder ſhows | 14 11,1216 
the Time of the Moon's Riſing or Setting. 
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To k:ow what 't:s a Clock by the Moon's ſhining upon a Sun-Dial. 


See what the Shadow of the Moon, upon the Sun-Dial, 
wants of 12, which take from the Time of her coming to 


the South, the Remainder is the Hour of the Night; but if 
the Shadow be paſt 12, add thoſe Hours to the coming to 


the Sozth, and the Sum is the Hour of the Night. 


To find the Length of th? Day and Night. 


* e £4 5 . 
RW 


Double the Hours and Minutes of the Sun's Riſing, fo KF 


have yuu the Length of the Night: and doubling the Hours 


and Minutes of his Setting, gives the Length of the Day. 
Of Days, Weeks, Months, and Tears, 
The Day is either Natural or Artificial; the natural Day 
is the Space of 24 Hours, (including both the Dark and 
Light Part) in which Time, the Sun is carry'd by the firit 


Mover, from the Eaſt into the V ſt, and ſo round the World 


into the Eaſt again. The artificial Day conſiſts of 12 Hours, 
z. e. from the Sun's Riting to its Setting, and the artificial 
Night is from the Sun's Setting to its Riſing. The Day is 
accounted with us, for Payment of Money, between the 
Sun's Riſing and Setting; but for Indictments for Murder, 
the Day is accounted from Midnight to Midnight; and ſo 
likewiſe are Faſting Days. ; 

The Hebrews and Chaldeans begin their Day at Sun-riling, 
and end at his next Riſing. 

The Jews and Italians, from Sun-ſet to Sun-ſet. The Ro- 
mans, at Midnight. The Zg yptians, from Noon to Noon; 
which Account Aſtronomers follow. 

A Week conſiſts of 7 Mornings, or 7 Days, which the 
Gentiles call'd by the Names of the 7 Planets, (whom they 
worſhiped as Gods) the Firſt the. Day of the Sun; the Se- 
cond the Day of the Moon, Oc. In a Week God made the 
World, 7. e. in fix Days, and reſted the Seventh. 

All civiliz'd Nations obſerve one Day in Seven, as a fta- 
ted Time of Worthip ; the Turks and Mahometans keep the 
ſixth Day of the Week, or Friday; the Jews, the Seventh, 
or Saturday; the Chriftians, the Firſt, or Sunday. 

Of Months there are various Kinds; a Solar Month is 
the Space of 30 Days, in which Time the Sun runneth 
through one Sign of the Zodiack. 

A Lunar Month is that Interval of Time which the 
Moon ſpendeth in wandering from the Sun, in her oval 
Circuit, through the 12 Signs, until ſhe return to him again, 
(being ſometimes nearer, ſometimes farther from the Earth) 
7. e. from the firſt Day of her Appearing next after her 

Change, 
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Change, to the laſt Day of her being Viſible, before her 
next Change, which may de Greater or Leſſer, according 
to her Motion. 
The uſual or common Months are thoſe ſet dowr in our 
Almanacks, containing fome 30, ſome 31, and February but 
28 Days, according to theſe Verſes, | 


5 
+ 
3; 
Uk: 


Thirty Days hath September, 

April, June, and November; 

February Twenty Eight alone, 

All the reſt have Thirty One. 8 
But when L:ap-Near, comes the Time, 
Then February has Twenty Nine. 


A YEARisthe Space of Time that theSun runs through all 
the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, containing 12 ſolar Months, 
13 lunar Months, 52 Weeks, 365 Days, 6 Hours, and 6 Mi- 
nutes; which fix Hours, in four Years Time, being added 
together, make one Day, which we call Leap-Year; which 
Day is added to February, making that Month, every 
fourth Year, 29 Days, which at other Times is but 28. 


To find the Leap-Tear. 


| Divide the Year by 4, and if there be no Remainder, it 
is Leap-Year, but if there remains 1, 2, or 3, then one of 
thoſe are the firft, ſecond, or third, after Leap-Year. 


The remarkable Days, fixed Feaſts, and Terms. 


I Jan.Circ.or New-Ye. Day. 
6 Jan. Epiph. or T wel. Day. 
25 Jan. Conv. of St. Paul. 
30 Jan. K. Ch. I. Mart. 1645. 
2 Feb. Purif. Virg. Mary. 


24 Feb. St. Mat. (in Lp.Ye.25.| 


25 Ma. An. V. M. or Lach- Day. 
25 Ap. St. Mark Evangeliſt. 
1 May St. PH. and Jac. M. D. 
11 June St. Barnab. Long. Day. 
24 JuneSt. Jon Bap. Midjumer 
29 June St. Peter and Paul. 
25 ſuly St. James Apoſtle. 


24 Au. St. Bartholomew A poſt. 
21 Sep. St. Matthew Apoſtle. 
29 Sep. St. Michael Archangel. 
18 Oct. St. Luke Evangeliſt. 
28 Oct. St. S: mon and Jude. 
1 No. All Saints. ä 
5 No. Powder Treaſon. 
20 No. St. Andrew Apoſtle. 
21 Dec. St. Thomas Apoſtle. 
25 Dec.Chriit's Nat.orChr.D. 
26 Dec. St. Stephen. 
27 Dec. St. John Evangeliſt, 
28 Dec. Innocents. 


| 13 Jan. 


„ 
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25 an. St. fs | 
an. Oct. Hill. 1ſt Return, 

D an. H:llary Term Begins. 

27 Jan. Qrind. Hill. 2d Ret. 

3 Feb. Cas Pur. 2d Return. 

9 Feb. Odab. Pur. 4th Ret. 


12 Feb. Hillary Term Ends. 


14 Feb. Valentine. 
10 Ma. Equal Day & Night. 
17 Ma. St. Patrick. 
25 Apr. St. George. 
24 June Sheriffs of Lond. Ele. 
uly St. Swithin. 
19 July Dog Days Beg in. 
1 Au. Lammas. 
27 Au. Dog Days End. 
2 Sep. Fire o 
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| 25 No. 


10 Sep. Equal Day & Night. 


25 Sep. Sheriffs of Lon. ſworn. / 


29 Sep.Ld. Mayor of Lon. El. 
20 Oct. Tres Michael. 1ſt Ret. 
23 Ott. Michael Term Begins. 
25 Oct. Criſpin. 
27 Oct. Auen. Mich. 2d Ret. 
29 Ott. Ld. Mayor of Lon. ſw. 
2 No. All Souls. 
3 No. Craſ. Anim. 3d Ret. 
[1 No. St. Martin. 
12 No. Caſ. Mar. 4th Ret. 
18 No. 0#. Mar. 5th Return. 
ain. Mar. 65th Ret. 
28 No. Michael. Term Ends. 


11 Dec. Shorteſt Day. 


A TAI of the Revolution of E 


aſter, ſhew- 


ing, the Kings Reigns, the Prime, Epact, 


Dominical-Letter, Eaſter-Day, the Terms, 
and moveable Feafts. and Faſts, for ever, by 
| 

3 = | \ + 4 | 

Year of ourp,,| £& '&|.. Year of ourſ = K 

LOR P. AI = S[CTings. / LORD. 3 = 5 Kings. 

2 18 2 is 8 
: ARES 3 | al All 

1065s [25]Mar,| Will Tos, 25 Mar.] WII. 
1393 Apr. Cong 1599 Apr.] [Conq. 

Prime 3. May Prime 4. May 

Epact 3. June Epact bs. June 

Dom.Le.A July Dom. Le. & july 

Eaſter A. 16] Au Eaſter Ap. 5: Aug. 

Eaſter Term Sept Ea, Ter. beg. Sep. 

| « May 3 Det. WA 25. ends Oct. [14 

— 2%. . | Nov.” : 4y 21. Nov.] 2 

Lin. Term] Dec. [Tien Term Dec. 

| Jun. 16. Jan. beg. Jun. 8.] Jan. 
tends July 5.1 Feb. — 2 Feb. 
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